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The Christmas gift that’s traditionally rig 
Embassy Cigars 


Inexpensive 


OTHING is more completely right for 

business gifts at Christmas than a 
box of Embassy cigars. Embassy are 
made from the finest cigar leaf in the 
world including top quality Havana 
tobaccos from Cuba. They are rolled 
with exquisite care. Inspected and 
inspected again to ensure they are flaw- 


c bass. CIGARS Rich in Havana tobacco 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR TH 
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because they’re rolled in Britain 


less. But although Embassy cigars suit 
expensive tastes they are not expensive. 
Wills roll them here in Britain, so you 
save substantially. A cabinet box of 25 
Embassy President corona-size cigars 
costs only 68/9d for example. There are 
many other splendid packs to choose 
from. See your tobacconist. 


EC 30 


E ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two times a year in London, England. 


4 Embassy Emperor large corona-size 
cigars in leather style case 12/8d. 
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LOOKING AT LEADERS 


A YEAR ON THE NEW FRONTIER 

§. President Kennedy has shown an unexpected lack of assertiveness 
since he was elected a year ago. His reluctance to do battle with 
America’s vocal right wing has flawed his conduct of foreign policy 
(p. 523). There is now a danger of an ill-considered resumption 
of nuclear tests (p. §29). 

But Europe would do well to remember that the Administration 
of the United States seems to be about to launch a drive for 
freer trade; and that during the past six months President 
Kennedy has been trying to revolutionise the western philosophy 
of aid. In both fields Europe can and should help (p. 527). 

As in the formulation of foreign policy, so at home: Mr Kennedy’s 
chief problem is the shaping of American public opinion nearer to 
his aspirations. He is embarked on a large educative process to 
that end (p. 549) particularly to liberalise America’s trading 
policies (p. 553). Some election results suggest that the auguries 
may not be unfavourable (p. §50). 
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Accusations that the Administration is hostile to business are 
exaggerated ; it cannot afford to be (p. $50). 


Dr Adenauer has patched together a coalition that will be under 
attack from within and without the Bundestag (p. 564). His own 


uP 

ee 6 in the air e 

Britain is not building enough houses, and those that are. being 
puilt—particularly by local authorities—are not often available 


those who really need them: the answer lies not in controls 
‘but in the freer play of market forces (p. 525). 


a he regional planning which might ease the housing situation 
i notably lacking in drive : but new ideas are available (p. 548). 
Mr Lloyd’s capital gains tax is tangled in nice definitions: it 
| ignores the changing tide of opinion about the probity of such 
a tax (p. §73). 


. to the minute? 
The shanty town at’ London Airport North has at last been 
@ teplaced (p. 575). 
4 Brewers are putting their money on new ideas—lager and “ con- 
q'ainer” draught: but consumption will need to double in the 
next decade if they are not to be out of pocket (p. 576). Americans, 
§ vith “instant” beer, are answering a different problem (p. 559). 





| The prospects for new newspapers at home (p. 537) are at best 
qeakly glowing. But in America three national newspapers are 
| © try to span the continent within the year (p. 557). 





. in arms 
sna-size He long-expected wages showdown, averted in other fields, could 
2/8d. Conceivably come in the electricity supply industry (p. 531). 
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position is much the same as before; but the way the long 
governmental crisis has been conducted has raised doubt in 
Germany about the life expectancy of the Bonn system (p. 526). 


Mr Khrushchev has to display great dexterity if the post-Stalin 
wind of change is not to blow him away before his time (p. 563). 


President Nasser, partly in order to regain momentum after the 
collapse of the United Arab Republic, is embarking on a large, 
and largely obscure, process of democratisation (p. 568). 


Mr U Thant, amid general relief, has at length been chosen as 
the Acting Secretary-General of the United Nations (p. 532). 


The President of Ecuador succumbed to riots, and his successor 
had to meet army opposition; none of the Andean republics is 
doing more than postpone further explosions (p. 531). 


London has been having a look at Mr Kenyatta (p. 530). 


LOOKING AT PLACES... 

-In Brussels the negotiations for Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market are now much concerned with the difficulties in the way 
(p. §70); France has been assuming British approval for PEurope 
des patries (p.. §32). 


Mr Dean Rusk has been having a look at Japan’s isolated 
economic position and its problems (p. 537). 


Mr Duncan Sandys had a look at Ghana, and decided that it 
was safe for the Queen te do so too (p. §29). 


PPE Ee RS RO RRS 


DCWN 


. . . in the mouth 


Lord Robens and the prophets of Lurgi have been cut to the 
quick by ministerial approval for methane imports (p. 580). 


s : 
Tired, inept or merely vindictive, MPs—and more particularly 
front benchers—had little cause to feel self-satisfied last week 
(p. 530). 


The proposed restrictions on immigration worry the nourishers of 
Ireland’s chief export—people (p. 546). .Some questions by Sir 
Cyril Osborne—and some answers (Pp. 538). 


. - on the table 


New legislation goes ahead : in Criminal Justice Administration, 
to reduce the law’s delays (p. 532); in Education, to reduce the 

- price to parents of their children’s university education (p. 531) ; 
in the training of Social Workers and Health Visitors, to reduce 
confusion and overwork (p. 538) ; in Transport, to leave managers 
to make their own decisions (p. 588). 


. » » among the dead men 


De mortuis nil . . . but the latest volley has just been fired in the 
posthumous war over Lord Cherwell’s work (p. 541). 


How the pound nearly floated—a chapter from Cherwell (p. 584). 


Detailed contents on page 523 
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TUFNOL 
SIGNS 


OF THE 
TIMES 


Swan-Sign of Tufnol 


Those people born under the 
sign of the Swan fly high to 
the top of their profession 
without ever flapping. They 
glide smoothly over troubled 
waters in their jobs as chief 
purchasing officers, chiefen- _ 
gineers, chief draughtsmen 
and chief designers. Swan men are perfectionists who travel 
far when they find one material that combines the properties 
of many materials—a material that is light yet strong and hard- 
wearing, resistant to corrosion and a good electrical insulator. 
They also find that this ideal material resists deterioration in 


storage and machines easily with ordinary tools. Many Swan . 
men have already discovered this remarkable material— — 


“SWAN” brand Tufnol. They have also discovered that Tufnol 
is available in eleven other brands, each with pre-determined 
properties. A// brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics, and 
most are available in sheets, tubes, rods, angles and channels. 
Each brand is formulated to satisfy specific requirements—your 
requirements. If your birthday falls between January ist and 
December 31st, this could be your lucky week—the week you 
discovered Tufnol. "Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch 
Office and we predict you'll thank-your lucky stars. 


TUFNOL 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 





TUFNOL LIMITED « PERRY BARR © BIRMINGHAM. 22B 
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THE GUARDIAN SPACEMAN. es 








Whenever anyone puts a man into space, the circulation of 
The Guardian registers a noticeable tremor. 

Even people who (for reasons best known to themselves) _ 
take run-of-the-mill newspapers on run-of-the-mill days — 
prefer The Guardian when something special’s happened in ~ 
the world of science. They recognise that here is science 
reporting which treats them neither as B.Sc.s on the one 
hand nor as little children on the other, but as intelligent 
adults with their adult wits about them. . 

John Maddox, who looks after our scientific side, is” 
himself an atomic physicist and lectured at Manchester 
University before joining us. On The Guardian he is given 
unlimited (well, nearly) scope to follow up promising lines 
of scientific development, whether it’s the low-down ont 
lemming’s love-life or the latest loggerheading between t ¢ 
neo-Freudians and the neo-neo-Freudians. ‘ 

This determination to cover the exciting developments of of 
our world even when they demand some attention from th of 
reader is what keeps some people away from The Guardian : 
Such folk don’t care for thought in any form, particule 
when it’s they who have to do the thinking: and The 
Guardian is not for them. The Guardian is for readers who 
have lively minds and like to. keep them lively by exercisi 
them from time to time. et: 
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The advice 
of the City 


is freely 


available 


As an issuing house, The Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation, Limited deals 
with all problems of capital raising and 
reconstruction that may affect existing 
public companies and those considering 
a Stock Exchange quotation. As a 
member of The Charterhouse Group, 


it can make available the advice and 
qualities: rightness) deonlines| 


range of services offered by its associated form nability and propet Hb eetia gch 


companies in the Group. To many 
an “eme 


THE | business 


CHARTERHOUSE _ jasatercomoentbul estes (oo. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED a. be iia ia Bere, eye pilfer 
extra pr 
30 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, e.C4 RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


Seeing tl 
Machine-coated solid bleached board, made de 
with a blend of Albacel and Astracel pulps. spatck 
For folding cartons with greater strength and paying Yr 
nore eye-appeal. Export inquiries invited. 


TGA CG7G local BE. 


A MEMBER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 
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To many of Britain’s leading manufacturers, BEA air freight is not 
an ‘‘emergency only” affair—it’s a normal, routine move in the 
business of getting firmly entrenched in European markets. 

To the bread-and-butter advantages of incomparable speed, 
savings in packing cost, lower insurance rates and great reduction 
in pilferage and damage troubles, BEA air freight adds the jam of 
extra prestige and good salesmanship. 

Seeing that you can get all this-at a cost which—in terms of overall 
despatch costs—is sometimes little if any higher than you are 
paying now, would it not be wise to study the facts and figures 
of BEA air freight with a new and imaginative eye? Ring your 
local BEA Office, or your usual shipping agent. 
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Is this why some of your competitors 
are stealing an export march on you? 


BEA’s new 300 m.p.h. Armstrong Whit- 
worth Argosy freighters, with Rolls-Royce 
Dart engines, are starting regular scheduled 
cargo services to Paris, Frankfurt and 
Milan. The Argosy’s large nose and tail 


doors allow quick loading and unloading: 


of heavy and bulky freight. 


Air freight 
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Mallory 
are at home 


in many 
fields 





. MALLOR 





miniature batteries for powerful applications 
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Mallory are the only firm to specialise 

in powerful miniature batteries. Some are as small 
as a ladybird; many are not much larger. 

Yet they ean push a signal across more than 400,000 
miles of space; have helped the airborne recovery 
of a satellite from orbit; 

made ‘invisible’ hearing aids more than a dream; 
fostered the trend towards pocket-size radios, 

tape recorders, paging systems... All this could be 
achievement enough. But remember the transmitter 
swallowed like a pill?—essentially a Mallory battery. 
A substitute pacemaker for the human heart?— 
also Mallory. A battery driven wristwatch that runs for 
more than a year; self adjusting camera shutters 
and lenses; illuminated novelties of many kinds— 
these and more are Mallory powered. 

Mallory pioneered miniature cells for 

field transmitters during the war. Uniquely dependable 
and long lived, they can be of great help to all 
manufacturers who plan to make their products 
smaller and retain full power. 


Mallory Batteries Limited, Crawley, Sussex 
Sales Office: 33 Duke Street, London W1 


In USA, Mallory Battery Co, N. Tarrytown NY 
In Canada, Mallory Battery Co of Canada Ltd, Toronto 4 
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Their views challenge 
Are you for -or against? 


There are many thought-provoking articles in today’s issue of the 
new STATIST—articles by world leaders, economists, industrialists. + 


LORD GLADWYN 


Britain must go 
into Europe 


Under the new editorial direction of brilliant Paul Bareau, with 
crisp incisive clarity, THe Statist throws new light on problems 
of vital concern to you, reports on world affairs, surveys the 
industrial scene, advises on investment. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


Planned economy— 
~ will the unions play ? 





You'll be informed, sometimes disturbed, always stimulated, 
by the writing in the new, unique STATIST today. 
PROFESSOR PAISH 


Can we afford 
full employment ? 


A FAMOUS WEEKLY REBORN ON 10 NOVEMBER 


tie 


SEA: Boake 


ORLD AFFAIRS - INDUSTRY « INVESTMENT 


at your newsagents—Is 6d 





PAUL BAREAU : 
Is it the end of gold? 
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NEW CROSSROADS OF WORLD TRADE 


Japan’s industry is moving fast. Every year 
more new products are introduced, more old 
products improved. See these advances in every 
category of commerce and industry at newest 
crossroads of world trade—the 1962 Osaka 
International Trade Fair. 


Japan today stands among the leaders in ex- 
panding and developing avenues of opportunity. 


Plan now to take advantage of these advances. 


by visiting the thousands of exhibits at Osaka 
—show window of Japan. 


OTH OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


APRIL 5-25, 1962 
For information, write to OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


Honmachibashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan Cable Address : “‘NIPPONFAIR" OSAKA 
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ear Sir 
Dear Sir... 
~ Dear Sir... 


Thousands of letters dealing with problems in the use of 
nickel containing materials are sent out in the course of a 
year from our Research and Development Department. 
Some are simple answers to straightforward queries... 
others may be the start of a process which ends with 

the development of improved. materials or techniques 

for industry. All this is part of the constant business of 
helping industry to make better and better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our development and 
research staff is made available to 

you through our wide range of publications 

and a free consultation service. 


Write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NIGKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 


woxo (Formerly The Mond Nickel Company Limited) 
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One of the world’s great names 
in the design and construction 


of stainless steel railway cars 


For more than 25 years, Budd has 

been the pioneer developer and pro- 

ducer of stainless steel railway cars. 

This type of construction has resulted 
in new records of dependability, lengthened intervals 
between overhauls, and lower maintenance and operating 
costs on railroads in many parts of the world. Notable 
Budd developments include the original Pioneer Zephyr 
... the RDC (rail diesel car) ... and the All-Room 
Coach Sleeper now in use on five major railroads. Today, 
Budd ranks high among the 200 largest industrial concerns 
in the world, with sales in 1959 of nearly $322,000,000. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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VING FOR 
ERYBODY 





OUR SPECIALITY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


Whatever your Process Plant needs, CHIYODA is suited to the job, large 
orsmall. CHIYODA’S permanent staff of over 900 highly capable engineers— 
including 450 draughtsmen—is among the best in its field) CHIYODA’S 
modern, large Kawasaki Factory ensures the finest in Fabrication. 











GOOD RATE OF INTEREST. It all adds up to peerless quality, competitive prices and early delivery. 
EASY TO BUY, EASY TO HOLD. 

INCOME-TAX-FREE “Process Plants & Equipment Specialists" 

National Savings CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 

Certificates (10th Issue) CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 

Each unit costs 15/-, becoming PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 

£1 in only seven years—equal No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, 

to nearly 4}% interest free of TOKYO, JAPAN 

U.K. income tax and surtax, or Cable Address: "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 


nearly 63% taxable at the 
standard rate of 7/9. Youmay 
hold 1,200 units. 


Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks 


You may deposit up to £5,000, 
with no restriction up to this 
maximum on the amount 
invested in any one year. Both 
husband and wife can each 
enjoy £15 interest free of U.K. 
income tax (but not surtax) 
each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. 











Defence Bonds 


5% Defence Bonds are on sale eC 2 
in £5 units, and after seven , 
years yield a 3% bonus free of 
U.K. income tax. You may now 
hold £5,000 worth, exclusive of 
holdings of earlier issues. 
Ideal trustee investment. 










Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 
to £5,000, free of U.K. income 
tax and surtax, can be won 
each month. Bonds cost 

£1 each, and the permitted 
holding is now 800. 


INVEST IN 


2 NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds - Premium Savings Bonds 













Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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9, 
When Leyland introduced their TH A ’ S 


Power-Plus range, they knew 


it would be a record-breaker in 
the way of economy. A recorded 


increase in m.p.g., on some 


services of up to 334%, has PLAC ES 
certainly proved them right... ‘ eee 
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... but there’s more to Power-Plus ' LE 
economy than that. Shrewd A AL i A 
operators have found that the 

Leyland 0.680 engine’s extra TH = 
power enables their trucks to 
complete normal two-day hauls 

in one. And that means a saving Ti MA ~ 
on drivers’ subsistence 

allowance, tighter delivery 

schedules and, in the long run, 

a reduction in fleet numbers. 

Whether the last item is a good 

thing for Leyland is open 

to question. But it certainly is 

for the operator. 


POWER-PLUS 14/24 g.v.w. range 


——_—_ 
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LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND, LANCS. 
SALES DIVISION: HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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the decision takers...the 


A business lives—or dies—by decisions. 
More and more, successful decision-takers 
are turning to the speed, the accuracy of 
computers. Slashed costs, decreased wast- 
age, higher output, greater profit, all flow 
from computer use... but which computer? 
Your needs may be for a full-scale system, 
a small machine, five minutes at the Com- 
puter Centre—or perhaps a computer is not 
the answer at all. Pioneers in computer 
development, Ferranti can give you the 


PERMANENT WAYS British Railways 
have made a new senior appointment — 
a Ferranti Sirius computer to calculate 
incentive bonuses for six hundred track 
repair gangs in 5 Midland Region dis- 
tricts. Weekly repair analysis is an 
extra duty Sirius takes in its stride. 
Small, economical, very adaptable— 
that’s Sirius. 


AIRWAYS The wide blue yonder be- 
comes more congested every flying 
hour — making traffic control over the 
Atlantic an ever-increasing nightmare. 
The Ministry of Aviation asked Ferranti 
forhelp; result, Apollo—a new computer 
at Prestwick Airport designed to bring 
a skyful of planes to happy landings. 


computer-minded 


benefit of their experience—and if you choose 
a computer, undertake its installation. 
And Ferranti offer a wider range of com- 
puters, programs, training facilities and 
services than any other company. Current 
Ferranti activities include Nebula (Natural 
Electronic Business Language for .com- 
mercial programming), Orion (revolution- 
ary ‘“‘second generation’? computer) and 
Atlas (most advanced super-speed com- 
puter in the world). 


ROADWAYS Road designers Maunsell 
and Partners took their Hammersmith 
Flyover problems to a Ferranti com- 
puter centre—hired time on a Pegasus 
and completed weeks of development 
work in minutes. Maunsells are 
engineers not computer experts—but 
Ferranti autocodes allow anyone to 
use a computer. 


F E R RA N Tl RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


London Computer Centres : 68 Newman St. London W.1. (Museum 5040) and 21 Portland Place, London W.l. (Langham 9211) 
Works : West Gorton, Manchester 12 (East 1301) 
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ERICAN SURVEY 
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Kennedy 
the Cautious 





versary of the election that brought President Kennedy to power in 

the United States, and the forty-fourth of the revolution that brought 
the communists te power in Russia. Neither event has worked out in quite the 
way people expected at the time ; in President Kennedy’s case, the past year has 
not borne out either the main hope, or the main fear, his election aroused. 

The chief misgiving felt about Mr Kennedy last November was that he might 
make mistakes of judgment, particularly in foreign policy, through exuberant 
self-confidence. In fact, so far he has been if anything too diffident ; his one 
undoubted error of judgment, the decision to permit the invasion of Cuba, seems 
to have been committed because he lacked the self-confidence needed to over- 
rule the experienced men who favoured military action. The chief hope he 
raised, on the other hand, was that he would be the kind of President he talked 
about in his campaign, a leader who would mould public opinion rather than 
conform to it, and if necessary defy it in order to do what he believed right. 
This expectation, too, remains largely unfulfilled. So far Mr Kennedy seems 
to have looked upon his popularity as an object of value to be hoarded, instead 
of as capital to be invested. The result is a distinct danger that American 
public opinion, not having been pushed in the right direction by him, may now 
push him in the wrong direction. 7 

If the President has been unexpectedly cautious, it is partly because he came 
into office with his foot extended for a bold step forward—only to find it poised 
over thin air. His first weeks in the White House were marked by two major 
decisions: to accept a neutral government in Laos, and to negotiate seriously for 
a treaty banning nuclear tests. Both decisions marked an abrupt and courageous 
change from the policies of Mr Eisenhower. Unfortunately, Mr Khrushchev 
turned out to have lost interest in both of them by the time they were taken. 
Laos remains divided, and a source of infection to the whole of Indochina ; 
nuclear tests remain spectacularly unbanned. 

These rebuffs have apparently qualified Mr Kennedy’s whole approach to 
the relationship between the communist and non-communist world. Like Mr 
Eisenhower, he seems at one time to have flirted with the idea that a process 
of intelligent negotiation might usher in a new period of tolerance, perhaps even 
of goodwill, between East and West. The President still believes in the value of 
negotiating, but he now regards it simply as a means of avoiding the worst 
dangers of what he clearly expects to be a long and intolerant tussle between 
America and Russia ; and he seems reluctant to press even this cautious proposi- 
tion on those people in the West who do not share it. 

But Mr Kennedy’s current wariness cannot be explained entirely in terms 
of disappointments received at the hands of Mr Khrushchev. No assessment 
of his conduct of foreign policy is complete that does not take into account the 
marked change in the climate of American opinion in the past year. It may be 
misleading for foreign observers to pay too much attention to the pronouncements 
of men like Mr Dealey, the Texan publisher who recently told the President 
over the White House lunch table that he was a “soft sister,’ and General 
Walker, the officer who prefaced his declaration of war on the Administration 
last week by announcing that he was resigning the commission which he had 
held “ by God’s grace.” These voices of the militant Right, it will be pointed 


L = TUESDAY, collectors of coincidences will note, was the first anni- 
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out, are heard at regular intervals in America ; in a country 
which longs to find a final solution for every problem, the 
frustrations of a divided world inevitably produce a crop of 
angry men bent on kicking impediments, such as communism, 
out of the way. 


As this is true (and Mr Khrushchev has his own counter- 
parts of Mr Dealey to deal with). Yet it is hard to resist 
the conclusion that in America these voices have become 
louder, and better- concerted, in the past year ; that they have 
agreed upon the rudiments of the course of action they want 
the United States to follow ; and, worst of all, that they have 
begun to have an effect on public opinion—which, in its turn, 
may have an effect on Mr Kennedy. 

This lurch towards militancy was partly responsible for the 
pressure that thrust the President into the Cuban adventure. 
It has also led him to abandon, at least for the time being, 
the ideas he seemed to entertain last year of a new approach 
to the problem of communist China ; the result being that 
the West’s policy towards China, like its policy towards central 
Europe in Mr Dulles’s day, still consists of clinging to the 
status quo without thought for what will happen when the loss 
of western nuclear superiority makes the status quo untenable. 
But undoubtedly the main danger presented by the growing 
vigour of the radical Right is that it may prevent a peaceable 
settlement of the dispute about Berlin and central Europe. 
The militants have now made their views on this subject 
bleakly plain. They oppose negotiations with Russia, not 
merely because they are unwilling to offer any accommodation 
whatsoever but also because they decline in principle to talk 
to the forces of evil. They would fight not only for the 
protection of west Berlin, on which the West stands unanimous, 
but also to prevent any further acknowledgment at all of the 
authority of the east German government. They look forward 
to a prolonged struggle designed to achieve “ victory over 
communism,” for which they propose to prepare by substantial 
rearmament, starting with a resumption of nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere and an extension of the civil defence programme. 

Mr Kennedy’s own views on the subject are almost cer- 
tainly quite different. He may have modified his earlier 
ideas about the extent to which negotiation is likely to 
resolve the hostility between East and West, but the evidence 
suggests that he still regards negotiation as a necessary means 
of preventing the hostility spilling over into war. Clearly, the 
preservation of peace strikes him as a more practical objective 
than total victory over the communists ; and, although deter- 
mined to maintain the military strength of the United States 
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(if necessary, it seems, even by starting atomic tests in th 
air again), he sees military strength as the underpinning , 
diplomacy, not a substitute for it. 

Unfortunately, Mr Kennedy has not yet fully committe 
the authority of the Presidency to a declaration of these beliefs 
Some members of his Administration, such as Mr Harly 
Cleveland on October 20th and Mr Chester’ Bowles 4 
November 5th, have attacked the notion that “ toughness j 
foreign policy is measured by a belligerence that needs neithe 
brains nor skills,” as Mr Cleveland put it. But the Presider 
himself, except for an occasional reference, as in his speed 
at the University of North Carolina last month, has so fg 
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is still weighing the balance of opinion among his adviser : 


: kervice, 1 
and in the country ; he has not yet got down into the scale ford oa 
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There are probably several explanations for the immoderaf,_ 
self-restraint that has delayed Mr Kennedy’s plunge in, 
the debate. One reason, as our Washington corresponder 
suggests on page 549, lies in the way the President organise 
the White House when he took office. His determinatio 
to surround himself with as many different points of view: 
possible, and his reluctance to delegate the task of sortin 
them out, have very likely made decisions slower to come to tn ne 
even though, when reached, they are better informed tha Britain is 
Mr Eisenhower’s were. Undoubtedly, a second reason Sot foal 
Mr Kennedy’s preoccupation with next year’s elections | 
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Congress ; he is naturally chary of doing anything that migi Ct 7 
cost his party the support of voters who confuse pe: a wall 
preserving with appeasement. On both these counts the, ened ii 
is a straightforward reply. Sooner or later, a President mu Swould 
turn his ear neither to the conflicting voices of his advise hich 
nor to the gurglings of the floating vote, but to his ov ns " 
judgment. - that are c; 
absurd, be 


ERHAPS the real reason for this strange cautiousness lig Sep 
deeper. Mr Kennedy is called a politician-President, °°" °F 








































Mr Roosevelt was (and Mr Eisenhower was not). But them of aro 
are two different ways in which the skills of the politician ca the 1 
be used to serve the purposes of the Presidency. One w stimated | 
the Rooseveltian one, is predominantly concerned to use tim’ the exte 
art of political persuasion to rally the country behind polici tad, = 
which the President deems necessary. The other is p oo 
dominantly concerned to use the art of political analysis @ € to cal 
find out what policies the President can safely advocate. Me" modern 
Kennedy has not yet made it clear where he puts the emphasig>° of obse 
He may be carefully waiting until he has built up a sufficie br those v 
fund of prestige before he employs it in the way Mr Roosev@? the rate 
did. But events in central Europe may not allow very mug surely s 
more waiting. pa 

If peace is to be saved, America and Russia must both sige USS wit 
under the leadership of moderate men who.can control @°US¢s ther 
instincts of their anti-communist and anti-capitalist extremis] London, 
The recently ended congress of the Soviet Communist pal | © nex 
suggested that in Russia the moderates have stayed in © lodern hot 
mand, though still with difficulty and at the cost of concessiol od for e 
The mirror-image of the same struggle is now beginning# F as do: 
the West. Mr Kennedy may have to deploy the full stret! C coc 






of his convictions if it is to end the right way. 
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translated from politicians’ catchphrases into economists’ able by their habit of not charging a rent anywhere near to 
English. Last Monday’s affair in the Commons was no the level that would pay for the new houses built. (This last 
exception. There were two quite separate questions that ought factor is implicity admitted when local authorities say that 
to have been at issue. The first, which should have special “ they cannot afford to build the increasing numbers of houses 


LMOST every housing debate nowadays demands to be trol, and local authorities’ building has been rendered unprofit- 


Preside jevance at a time when Britain is thinking of indulging more they need unless Exchequer help is increased.”) But there 
1S Spec, economic planning, is: how many new houses a year should are admittedly three other subsidiary damping factors, which 
as SO fh, tain try to be building? There are indications that Britain tend to keep the rate of housebuilding below the rate that | 
oo is now at a stage of its evolving new living standards when it consumers would demand in a free market. They are: (a) the. 


would be sensible for the rate of housebuilding to be stepped shortage of land for building in the areas where demand is 


s that p. The other question is: what should be done, as a social greatest ; (b) planning restrictions ; and (c) the effect of high 


af Tervice, to provide decent housing for people who cannot _interest rates. 

the scilfford to pay the market price for it? By this one does not Part of the solution for (a) must lie in measures to steer the 

moderate 2 the arbitrarily selected group of people who happen to increase in jobs, and thus in demand for new housing, away 
l 


be enjoying council housing subsidies or rent-controlled from overcrowded wens like London to other parts of the 


inge Usiwellings at the moment. One means people who are actually country ; some new suggestions for ways of doing this are dis- 
esponder and genuinely in need and yet are sometimes outside these cussed on page 548. The reverse of a solution would be any 
organlsiheltered sectors: especially—to cite one group particularly in scheme that provided a disincentive to the supply of new land 

Nawlo he news just now—low income families with large numbers of for building in scarcity areas ; Labour’s scheme to “ deal with 
. a hildren in big towns like London. land speculators ’—which would dispossess an owner of his 


First, then, about the total rate of housebuilding that would freehold precisely as soon as he did offer land for new build- 
seem to be sensible. The rate of completion of new houses in ing—would do exactly this, and a welcome feature of Monday’s 
Britain is now just Over 290,000 a year, which appears to be debate was that Labour speakers were already plainly prepar- 
: about half the rate (both absolutely and as a proportion of ing to retreat from it. Dr Hill’s remedy was to encourage the 
ections Bhationial income) recently current in west Germany. Dr Hill bringing forward of “ enough land in the right places within 
that Mieound some comfort in the fact that Britain’s present building the existing urban areas as well as beyond the green belt.” 
Ise peaHate would suffice to provide the 6 million new houses that he But, although he recognised that “ by protecting agricultural 
— the eemed might be needed in the next twenty years, although land by the green belt policy, we ourselves are helping in the 
ident mug ould not suffice for the “ 8 million houses in twenty years ” process of putting up the price of land which is allowed for 


come {0 
‘med th 
reason 


. adv which was the figure some Labour speakers were bandying development,” he wanted “to make it perfectly clear that 
0 his Wout. Much of the arithmetic underlying these estimates we intend to adhere to the green belt policy.” Some of the 

that are cast as far forward as twenty years is irritating and fetishes—as distinct from the real social advantages—of that 

absurd, because nobody can really know what the marriage green belt policy ought to be looked at anew. So should some 
usness lig" (which is very volatile) will be in the 1980s. But the main other planning restrictions—including the way that local 
esident, °°" for suspecting that, in the next ten years, a continuing authority bye-laws inhibit a growth in building productivity 
But them! of around 300,000 new houses a year would be too low is by making the construction of some sorts of non-traditional 


litician cl" the Minister of Housing has almost certainly under- houses virtually impossible, and the way in which local resi- 

One wagpumated what he himself called “the quite incalculable factor dents can often block the building of three or four new houses 
mi the extent to which greater prosperity is leading, and will on sites where only one house has stood before, because they 

rad, people to expect higher standards of housing and say it would spoil their view. 

menities ” ; however incalculable this factor, it seems reason- 

ble to calculate nowadays that a house becomes obsolescent 

or modern needs before it is a hundred years old, which is the EXT, interest rates. Those who, like The Economist, 
¢ emphis we of obsolescence that Dr Hill assumed in his figures. And, believe that high interest rates are an essential concomi- 
a suffice” those who find all statistics tiresome, the logic of stepping tant of running sterling as an international currency have a par- 
+ Roosev? the rate of housebuilding and house-replacement in future ticular responsibility to consider whether there should be 
surely suggested by comparing the improvement in the special easements for things like export finance (discussed in an 
onsumer durables that people have recently put into their article last week) and housing. One obvious remedy would be 
st both st uses with the much slower rate of improvements in the to introduce an investment allowance for new housebuilding ; 
‘control Meuses themselves—or else just by looking at Wigan, or parts there are various other tax inducements that could easily be 
extei t London, Liverpool, Birmingham and even Edinburgh. worked out, in order to see that the burden of running an 
sunist 0a The next question is therefore: why has the supply of international currency does not have an entirely illogical effect 
ved in ci hodern houses not increased to meet demand in a free market in cutting the proportion of national income that Britain would 
concessioil °° for example, the supply of luxuries such as television otherwise devote to new housing. In the local authority sector, 
yeginning tis has done? The big answer to this is that there has not there would then be a good case for restoring a subsidy to new 
rll stren@c® 4 free market in housing ; private building of new houses building of council houses for general purposes—but to make " 

ot rent has been rendered unprofitable by years of rent con- up for this by cutting the subsidy still “ contractually ” paid 
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out on houses built a long time ago at much lower building 
costs than now. The general level of local authority rents 
should then be raised to the proper market level: an authority 
should recognise that it is subsidising a tenant whenever his 
rent does not cover the cost of a newly built house minus a 
depreciation factor (to make up for the fact that old houses 
are not as nice as brand new ones) minus this general subsidy. 
Rebates should be given only to tenants who could not afford 
to pay these full rents. 

This leads on to the second main question discussed in 
Monday's debate: the social problem of certain large and 
hardly-hit families who cannot afford a free’market rent under 
present conditions. These are precisely the people for whom 
council houses were originally intended, and the real long- 
term answer to the London County Council’s present problem 
of its 628 homeless families was provided on Monday by Dr 
Hill: 

If [local authority] rent policies were framed so as to require 
those who can afford to pay an economic rent to do so and so 
encourage them to find their own accommodation, a gteat many 
houses would be released for occupation by those who really 
need assistance. 


But there is clearly also a short-term, human problem for 
London here. So long as London is overcrowded, and land- 
lords can be choosers, decent young families with large num- 
bers of children, who lose their home for any reason, are 
liable to take a considerable time over finding a new one. It 
should be said straightaway that after a time most of them do 
find one; although something like 45 London families now 
become homeless every week, the total now on the LCC’s 
lists (628) is only 348 higher than four years ago, which indi- 
cates that the turnover out of the welfare committee’s homes is 
usually very quick. It should also be emphasised that the 
effect of the Rent Act in causing the recent growth in evictions 
has been grossly exaggerated ; about five out of every eight of 
those who have recently become homeless have come from 
furnished accommodation, which was not affected by the 1957 
Act ; others had been sub-tenants, who were not affected by 


Bonn’s Seven 


What lessons will the Germans draw from 
the struggle to form the fourth Adenauer government ? 


narrow, but sufficient, margin of eight votes is not 
enough in itself to dismay or weaken Dr. Adenauer. 
When he was first elected, in 1949, his margin was only 
one vote (his own, as a wag pointed out), but all the same, 
once elected, he was firmly in the saddle. Tuesday’s ballot 
for the chancellorship was one of the rare secret ballots 
which the Bundestag’s rules of procedure allow ; the members 
of the two coalition parties, Christian Democrats and Free 
Democrats, who abstained or dissented then are unlikely to 
be so ready to go against their parties in an open vote on 
any major question. To the extent that the monstrous new 
procedure of coalition management allows him to use it, Dr 
Adenauer commands a working majority in the Bundestag. 
What is more, the west German Basic Law makes a 


Miu to have been re-elected chancellor by the 
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that Act either ; anyway, the vast majority of even unfurnishedfrom doi 
tenancies of working class houses still remain subject to controlpnything 
and restraints against eviction. But, once again, those who 
believe that remaining rent controls should be abolished have a 
special responsibility to propose remedies for this numericallyf[p OLITIC 
small, but sometimes humanly disastrous, problem. all tha 
While the long-term solution must be to make more roomfiat thing 
for lower-income families on council estates by pricing somegtisis tha 
better-off tenants out of council houses, the short-term needgpon0 has 
























is to provide more temporary accommodation for people whilegod the m 
they are seeking a new home. The LCC is empowered togod disqu 


ho think 
have been 
erman | 


buy empty properties for this purpose, and it ought to haster 
to do so—and to maintain more temporary accommodation 
of this sort as a permanent feature of its social policy. Ingo"? | 
order to dissuade people from using these temporary restinggf®S» S41 
places as permanent homes, it should charge pretty tough rents Normal 
for reasonable temporary accommodation ; indeed if peoplegf’!“78 se 
who could afford to find outside homes did start to make longgad blind 
stays in the new temporary accommodation, they should bef pund for 
charged rents, increasing with their length of stay, above thegpVe™me! 
outside market level (while those who plainly ‘cannot affordg?y the o 
to pay full market rents are precisely the people who should Sis 
be given priority for council housing vacancies). xplained 

To those who say that this would be cruel, the answer isp the rev 
that it would be much less cruel than the system which nowpe 1945 
keeps the turnover of these temporary homes so high: namely," soul, | 
the sheer nastiness of some of their marginal accommodationg 424, in 
and the fact that families have to be split up when enteringg*'*nded | 
most of it. This, indeed, is another example of the way inf Germ: 
which politicians, not economic forces, have created thef?’ 42y mo 
bitterest anomalies of Britain’s housing problem. Politicians 
start by saying that it is inhuman to allow a scarce social 
service to be ruled by market economics ; and they end by 
building fewer-houses, by running a “ controlled ” market in 
which there is always an insufficient revolving stock of empty 
houses standing ready and by causing more inhuman treatment 
of hard cases, than a policy of genuine economic freedom 


would have done. 
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chancellor’s removal extremely difficult. The motion that asks Suppor 
the Federal President to dismiss him must simultaneously the pol 
name his successor, an elaborate operation to arrange, andgeS app! 
one which the chancellor, unless actually incapacitated, hasgM%n0t ren 
means of frustrating. Dr Adenauer is not likely to be troubled fonists an 
much by the thought of a combination to remove him withoutg'™erican 
his consent. There is, it is true, an understanding that hégfotection 
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will not serve the whole of the new parliamentary term. The sitive re: 
next elections are not till 1965 ; an exchange of letters betweeng#*PO't to a 
the coalition partners has named 1963 as a likely year forg@yton an 
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the hand-over. Dr Adenauer may choose to respect his 
understanding ; but the effective choice probably remains his. 

In short, the government at Bonn is still an Adenauet 
government, and the power of decision remains where it was. 
Neither policies nor methods are likely, in the short run, t 
change perceptibly, and it may even be doubted whether the In the | 
elaborate arrangements for control, laid down in writing itgSsibly b 
the coalition agreement, will effectively prevent Dr Adenauer general MV 
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inishedgrom doing whatever he chooses to do, or make him do 
,controlpnything important that he would not have chosen. 
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OLITICS in west Germany have undergone a change, for 
all that ; the west Germans themselves seem not to doubt 
hat things will never be the same again. The government 
tisis that ended on Tuesday night has been the longest 
Sonn has known, the most heated and the most alarming ; 
nd the manner in which it was conducted has spread disgust 
nd disquiet among those Germans (not, as yet, very many) 
yho think seriously about politics. West German newspapers 
ave been describing the political spectacle in language of un- 
erman pithiness: “Ambition, opportunism, unscrupulous- 
ess,” said the Hamburg weekly Die Zeit. 
Normally loyal and orthodox, the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
leitung searched its vocabulary to no less purpose: “ Insolence 
nd blindness, cunning and dogmatism ” were the words it 
ound for the charmed circle of Bonn politicians on whom 
overnment rests. Faithful anti-socialists have admitted that 
nly the opposition, the Social Democrats, have come through 
he crisis with credit. Die Welt, the Hamburg daily, has 
xplained the moral collapse of west German political life 
is the reverse side of west German economic achievements : 
since 1945 the men of quality have gone in for business, heart 
ind soul, leaving public life alone. This is now being paid for. 
And, indeed, it is. The strictures are just. They have 
entering extended to political fundamentals: it is being asked whether 
» way ingete German Federal Republic has any greater inner cohesion, 
sted thet any more effective will to live, than the Weimar Reich had 
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in the days when another octogenarian, Hindenburg, was the 
national father-figure. Admittedly there is now no direct 
threat, Communist or Nazi, to the republic from within ; and 
Bonn has been, to put it mildly, spared the economic storm 
that wore down the Weimar state. On the other hand, 
the Germans feel that the Soviet pressure on Berlin means 
a more bitter external strain than the Weimar Republic knew ; 


and they doubt, more explicitly than ever before, whether 


their institutions are in shape to stand such a strain. 

What has been revealed is that the Bonn institutions have 
as yet acquired little content, beyond that provided by the 
authority of Dr Adenauer himself. If this had not been so, 
neither the erosion of public confidence in Dr Adenauer 
(inevitable, after all, as the years passed) nor his party’s modest 
electoral losses on September 17th would have been a disaster. 
The institutions have not. proved unworkable at all ; to work 
them, they need men who must be willing to take over from 
Dr Adenauer and govern, supported by a public ready to spare 
sorne attention from its private concerns. If these conditions 
had existed, there would have been no need for the seven 
weeks war to produce a fourth Adenauer government re- 
stricted (ineffectually, it must be hoped) in its power to govern. 

Just possibly, the west Germans may now be allowed time 
for the lessons of their autumn crisis to ferment, and may use. 
the time to prepare themselves to make their institutions work. 
The limit is set for them by the approaching renewal of the 
East-West crisis about Germany. In that field it-is too much 
to hope for any early German policy contribution. For that, 
the flight from reality has gone too far ; the task of reversing 
it will fall to the men who come after Dr Adenauer. 


sAmerica Discovers Europe 


of empty 


reatment Like Britain before it the United States is being forced by the 


freedom 


} Vibe American opinion is awakening to the fact that 
if Britain joins the European common market, together 
with other new members and associates, the result will 

a very large economic union indeed, implying possibly a 

‘@uift in the structure of world power. For a decade America 









that asks@s Supported European integration without stint, for the sake 
aneously@’ the political gains it would bring. Now that the goal is 
nge, andgeing approached, Americans are realising that their country 









ated, hasge’nnot remain a mere benevolent spectator. Some—protec- 
troubledgonists and isolationists, becoming increasingly vocal on the 
1 withoutg'Merican right—are already reacting with cries for more 
y that hegmotection in self-defence. But other signs suggest a more 






‘m. Thé@Psitive response. Outstanding among these was the bipartisan 







 betweetfeeport to a joint Congressional committee by Mr William L. 
year fo Mlayton and Mr Christian Herter, published in Washington on 
pect this™Ovember 2nd. (Mr Herter was Mr Eisenhower’s Secretary 





bt State ; Mr Clayton, a Democrat, was one of the architects 
if Marshall aid.) Their report urges that the United States 
whould take “a giant step” by forming a closer trading 
pattnership with Europe. 

ether the In the life of the Atlantic community this report could 
yriting ingPSsibly be a turning-point comparable in importance to 
Adenauet gecneral Marshall’s Harvard speech in 1947. It is merely a 
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European common market to re-examine its future 


report to a committee of Congress, but there is little doubt 
that it reflects Administration thinking. On the day the report 
came out a lance was broken for freer trade by Mr George 
Ball, the former collaborator of M. Monnet, now at the State 
Department. Indeed the only uncertainty in Washington 
seems to be not if, but when, the President will throw his 
weight into the scale. The Washington debate is examined 
on page 553. 

In domestic American terms, the immediate objective is 
to get radical new powers for the President to negotiate on 
tariffs when the present Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
expires in June. It is, after all, the common market’s outer 
tariff that will bite first on American interests, as it has bitten 
on Britain’s. It is this that is giving the protectionists an 
excuse to demand higher tariffs, and a paring of the President’s 
powers, when the act runs out. The liberals, by contrast, see 
attack as the best defence. In the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, as the Herter-Clayton report points out, 
bargaining with the common market has already got stuck 
because of the meagre size of the President’s powers to bargain 
about individual tariff items. The time has come, it argues, 
to give the President—“ as a minimum requirement ”—new 
powers to make sweeping cuts across the board in the 
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American tariff in bargaining with Europe, to enable “ the 
example of the common market ” to be followed on a wider 
scale. 

The specific tariff point is backed by a good deal of argu- 
ment reflecting the dawning awareness in America that much 
more than trade is involved in the challenge from Europe. 
Phrases like “a trade partnership with the common market ” 


and a “free world economic community ” are indeed vague, . 


too vague, but they do imply an interest in integration as 
well as in free trade. 

Already, immediate American interests have prompted 
the administration to be active in the new Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, which formally 
took over from the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation on October 1st, with America and Canada as full 
members. In agriculture, for instance, it has used OECD 
as a forum for pressing the Europeans to be liberal in their 
policies and to consult closely with America. Neither of these 
processes can go far unless the United States reciprocates. 
The Administration attaches even more importance to the 
co-ordination of economic policies in OECD, and it has been 
sending top men—like Mr Heller, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors—to the economic policy com- 
mittee of OECD. 

One pragmatic reason for this deep interest is, of course, 
the new weakness of the dollar. The more far-sighted boffins 
in Washington even see the European Monetary Agreement— 
the OECD’s monetary arm—as the place for a pooling of 
western reserves, if present efforts in the International Mone- 
tary Fund turn out to be inadequate. But the interest also 
springs from the hot debate inside America about economic 
growth. All western countries have begun to realise that not 
only welfare but also power, in terms of defence, aid and 
social peace, depend on a high rate of growth. In OECD, 
Mr Heller explained on a recent visit to Paris, the United 
States hoped both to develop a co-ordinated growth policy 
for the Atlantic countries and to learn from western Europe’s 
recent experience of high rates of growth. One leading 
Congressman has said that OECD could be the West’s 
economic high command. 


f ipo-om have been few signs that the Europeans have yet 
taken in the implications of the possibly portentous change 
in America or begun to respond to it. Britain, as well as the 
Six, is now preoccupied with European affairs, and has so 
far shown little zeal for the work of OECD. On the Continent, 
too, there are the inevitable apprehensions that a vast extension 
of the common market—a “ mondialisation ” to use the latest 
‘jargon—will lead to precisely that watering down of the 
European communities, the fear of which long haunted the 
community’s creators in their relations with Britain. Such 
misgivings may well be nourished by suggestions like Mr 
Harold Wilson’s last weekend—that Britain should hold up 
its Own common market negotiations after all until it had 
sounded the United States to see if it will join. They will 
not have been allayed by some of the comment in Washington 
on the new report. “ Trade partnership,” it is explained, 


is distinguished from membership of the common market by 
the avoidance of political implications. This kind of talk has 
been heard before nearer home. 

American opinion is, indeed, now teetering on the brink in 





_ uncommitted countries. The most radical and precise sugges 
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the same uncertain way as Britain did in the days of the fre 
trade area. And it may have to be treated to some of th 
same bitter-sweet medicine that the Europeans inflicted o 
Britain. On the one hand Europe has to press ahead with it 
own integration, to which the present evolution in Americ 
is, after all, a response. But the liberals in America ar 
embarking on a struggle as fateful and as difficult as Britain’§8Y-ELEC 
decision last July ; if Europe can help them, it should. 

united Europe makes little sense if it is not a part of a uniting 

West. 
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7 kinds of arrangement should be devised to give the 
new stirring in America practical effect ? If President 
Kennedy gets his new powers—and a long, hard battle ha 
still to be fought—a series of big tariff cuts between westen 
Europe and America, together with a growing co-ordination 
of policies, is on the cards, Ultimately these ingredients might 
have to be made more formal and durable in some kind of 
Atlantic Economic Community. Certainly the constitution 
of OECD, created as it was amid the cross-currents and 







e ° ° e x lof by-elec 
confusions of its predecessor’s demise, is still a blank to bel aL I 
filled in. ranged fr 


The wider the circle of integration of the rich Atlantig22 per ce 
countries, the more essential it becomes that they shall no ihe D 
unite at the expense of poorer regions. It is a refreshing feature aly ‘i 
of the new thinking in Washington that it recognises this an@fgarded as 
indeed puts at the centre of a possible new Atlantic partnergskell than 
ship a joint trade and aid effort to help the undeveloped 
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CHANGE 


tions in the Herter-Clayton report are for abolition of ray 
material tariffs by developed countries and a series of 10 pe 
cent cuts in their other tariffs in return for 5 per cent cut 
by the undeveloped ones. Such ideas may be needed, not if 
the distant future, but in the next twelve months, as Britain’ 
negotiations with the common market bring the question 0 
trading policies with the undeveloped countries to a head. 
Aid is a no less urgent matter. Here again western Europe 
has been slow to respond to American appeals and slow to 
realise that its new prosperity and its potential new powel 
give it new responsibilities. It has been widely missed ontst Fite... 
this side of the Atlantic that President Kennedy has betilfoal trace” 
trying, in the past six months, to introduce a revolution, nog," 7 
so much in the quantity of western aid as in the philosophygeections in 
behind it. His aid message in March was a stimulating apped a Fora 
for a new kind of joint aid effort by western countries. Withg"",°f 2st 
Europe recovered, and the burden of the East-West conflict eine” aw 
shifting to the economic field, it was time, he suggested, t What " 
move the main effort away from the propping up of thdiihat there 
protégés of military policy towards sustained assistance tdgton-style | 
the countries capable of self-sustaining growth. Aid was t@ibly safe 
have a social purpose and encourage the receivers to help Liberals, 
themselves. ss the 
While the cold war goes on, the fine new principles #fpresent a 
not proving easy to put into practice ; their future succesi}was best 
may be much influenced by the amount of European supporigare rose 
they get. In a new Atlantic partnership the Europeans thugy{*t cent n 
have a double opportunity—a chance to bring America init 
the system pioneered by the common market, and a chance 
to repay America’s wise generosity to Europe in the 
decade by doing as much, in the decade now opening, ft 
the newly independent nations. 
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HE usual mid-term swing from Tory to 
Liberal is on, but so far any real swing 
) give thato Labour isnot. In this week’s three. by- 
Presidengelections the proportions of people who had 
battle has voted Conservative in 1959 but who did not 
“furn out to support their party this time 
D Westelif anged from 40 out of every hundred (at 
ordinationipoth Oswestry and East Fife) to 57 per cent 
mts mighig(Manchester Moss Side). Over all, it looks 
e kind offs if under half of these Tory “deserters ” 
nstitutio switthed to the Liberals and rather 
‘Hover half simply represented the usual crop 
rents adit by-election apathetics who failed to vote 
ank to bef all. Labour’s proportion of deserters 
ranged from 19 per cent (Oswestry) through 
1 Atlantid22 per cent (East Fife) to 55 per cent (Moss 
shall 1 Side). Despite the bigger anti-Tory swing 
(shown and explained in the table below), 
ng featurginese by-elections should probably be re- 
s this an@igarded as.even more worrying for Mr Gait- 
¢ partnergskell than for Mr Macmillan. The Conser- 
Jeveloped vatives did after all hold all three seats as 
Bexpected, while Labour dropped to third 
S¢ SUBBSE lace behind the Liberals in two of them, 
on Of raWfand only avoided a trio of third places by a 
of 10 pe§margin of less than a hundred votes at East 
cent cut@Fife. More important, what is probably the 
led. not igpcnultimate session of this Parliament is 
B .._s smnow under way, but there is no sign of the 
S$ Dritail ground swell that could bring Labour back 
uestion Oto power at the next general election. 


a head. §cHANGES IN PER CENT SHARE OF POLL 
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id slow to Manchester, 


Moss Side... —21-2 —1!1-9 +27-9* + 5-2* 
CW POW westry..... —15-1 Nil 412-3 + 2-8 
missed Ofimtast Fife ..... —22:4 —3-7 +26-I* — 
*No candidate in 1959, so these figures represent 
has been ( share of poll. 9 ‘ ‘ 
: ote :—Figures shown represent changes in share o' 
lution, nol total poll and therefore, in these reduced poll by- 
philosophy tlections in safe Conservative seats, probably tend to 
i txaggerate the relative revulsion from the Conserva- 
Ing appCdifives. For example, at Moss Side, just over 55 per cent 
. Wi both of last time’s Labour and Conservative voters did 
1es. 1 tot bother to support their party now, but the total 
st conflict swing’? away of Conservative voters is shown as 
sgested, t0 
up of the 
sistance t0 
\id was {0 
rs to help 

























much larger because there were many more of them. 


What does seem to be in prospect now is 
that there might well soon be some Torring- 
lon-style by-elections in which some osten- 
ibly safe Tory seats could fall to the 
Liberals. The Liberals secured between 26 
ind 283 per cent of the vote at each of this 
s week’s three by-elections ; the scale of their 
nciples present advance since the general election 
ire succes#jwas best shown at Oswestry where their 
an support share rose from 16.1 per cent in 1959 to 28.4 
pean thus per cent now. The anti-common market can- 

.  e didate Mr Dayton secured only a derisory 
nerica IN B839 votes (or 2.8 per cent of the poll) at 
1 a chamOswestry; the Mosleyite Mr Hesketh 
n the las@§secured 1,212 votes (or 5.2 per cent) at 
ening, fom Manchester Moss Side. This Moss Side re- 
: sult was perhaps the most interesting— al- 

















Swing to Liberal 


though also the most apathetic—of the 
three. The constituency had once been ad- 
vertised as seething with indignation about 
its inflow of coloured immigrants, but less 
than half of the electorate turned out to vote. 
The swing away from Labour was larger 
here than elsewhere (some of the Mos- 
leyites’ tiny proportion of voters no doubt 
came from working class people in the im- 
migrants’ wards), but the swing to the 
Liberals was also the biggest and most 
surprising of all. Very largely this was due 
to the apathy of both Conservative «and 
Labour voters, but it seems clear that some 
Liberal voters must have been former Tory 
supporters who could not stomach their new 
right-wing candidate’s anti-coloured-im- 
migrant (and pro-flogging) views. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Stay for an Answer 


HAT is necessity? says President 

Kennedy ; or should say, preferably 
without jesting. The President repeated on 
Wednesday that the United States would 
start testing nuclear weapons in the atmo- 
sphere again if an analysis of the. recent 
Russian tests showed it to be “ militarily 
necessary.” Preparations have begun, and 
many people in Washington think that this 
further contribution to the contamination of 
the air is settled. 

But before Mr Kennedy gives the order 
to go ahead, he should make quite sure what 
the advocates of atmospheric tests mean by 
“ military necessity.” If there is solid evi- 
dence that the Russians are making progress 
with weapons that might tilt the whole 
balance of power (such as an anti-missile 
missile, though there are other possibilities), 
and if these weapons must be tried out in 
the air, then it is right, though repugnant, 
for the Americans to do what is needed to 
keep abreast. The same is true if there is 
serious doubt whether the hitherto untested 
warheads of the Polaris and Minuteman 
missiles will work ; but one is entitled to 
comment that, if Mr Kennedy was willing 
to trust these warheads before the Russian 
tests began, there is no reason why his trust 
should be less valid now. 

Grim necessity, however, is no relation 
of marginal desirability. It may be cheaper 
and more convenient to test small warheads 
for tactical weapons in the air rather than 
underground ; it may be desirable, from the 
point of view of air force generals, to make 
minor improvements in the existing war- 
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heads. .In both cases the military advantages 
seem to be outweighed by the disadvantages 
of adding to the volume of fall-out, and 
giving yet another twist to the spiral of the 
arms race. Mr Khrushchev said on Novem- 
ber 3rd that the Soviet Union might extend 
the series of tests it held'in October if the 
United States resumed explosions in the 
atmosphere. The reason he gave was the 
same as Mr Kennedy gave on Wednesday, 
and the same as Mr Macmillan gave to the 
House of Commons on October 31st to 
justify a possible British resumption of 
tests: the need to protect his country’s 
security. The nuclear powers’ lunatic 
search for security through measures that 
increase everybody’s insecurity can be 
arrested only if one of them has the intel- 
lectual honesty to distinguish between what 
is truly necessary, and what is not, and the 
courage to act on the distinction. 


GHANA 





Brave Duncan 


D ISPLAYING admirable courage, and a 
nice sense of the dramatic, the British 
Government risked its Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Secretary on Tuesday to prove that 
it was not risking its Queen. Last Saturday 
two explosions occurred on the route the 
Queen was due to follow during her visit to 
Ghana, beginning on Thursday. One of the 
explosions broke the ankles of a statue of 
President Nkrumah; a second very slightly 
damaged the Independence Arch in Accra. 
The next day Mr Duncan Sandys flew to 
Accra to find out how dangerous Dr 
Nkrumah’s nearly-authoritarian state had 
become. : 

Reasonably dangerous, the answer seemed 
to be, for on Monday there were two new 
explosions. If British public opinion was 
to allow the Queen to carry on with the 
tour planned for her, a demonstration had 
to be made. On Tuesday it was: Dr 
Nkrumah and Mr Sandys travelled together 
along the entire length of the route pro- 
posed for the Queen. It was an impressive 
demonstration, so much so that after a visit 
to the old imperial palace, Christiansborg 
Castle, Britain’s i Duncan could 
return to his Prime Minister and—perhaps 
—report: 

This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 

In Parliament on Wednesday Mr Macmillan 
was able to declare, in effect, that he did not 
believe the Queen would suffer the fate of 
the Duncan who entered Macbeth’s castle. 
There is no way of telling who set off the 
explosions ; the saboteurs could have been 
extreme left-wing or extreme right-wing 
Ghanaians, or simply Ghanaians perturbed 
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at the undemocratic way in which the presi- 
dent has been running things. But, on 
Wednesday, there seemed to be no evidence 
that they would attack him openly or 
endanger the Queen. 

Only a genuine fear for the Queen’s safety 
could have justified calling off her trip. The 
consequences of cancelling it would prob- 
ably have been Ghana’s exit from the Com- 
monwealth (and entry into the communist 
camp). The fall-out from such an explosion 
might have poisoned all of West Africa, to 
Britain’s disadvantage. So courageously set- 
ting aside its distaste for authoritarianism, 
the British Government advised the Queen 
to spend her eleven planned days in Ghana, 
courageously by the side of the king of the 
castle. 


KENYA 


Traveller’s Return 





ACK in London after 16 years, Mr Jomo 
Kenyatta has had some trying moments. 
Two eggs were thrown, a thing that could 


not have happened in 1945. A woman 
poked at him with an umbrella. Britain’s 
lunatic fringe cannot, it seems, be denied 
these futile exhibitions of temper. More 
disturbing, Kenya’s politicians—of all 
colours and parties—seem themselves not 
to have moved very far out of the umbrella- 
poking, egg-throwing stage. 

This is a criticism especially of the Kenya 
African National Union, of which Mr 
Kenyatta is now leader. After the elections 
in February, the African nationalists—and 
Kanu—could, constitutionally, have had the 
government in their hands. This was the 
time to stop fighting the British, and to 
start working with them. Mr Nyerere, of 
Tanganyika, knows when to fight and when 
to co-operate ; his country will be indepen- 
dent on December 9th. 

But Kanu chose then—and is choosing 
now—to keep out of government so long 
as it could not have precisely the govern- 
ment it wanted. Good reasons for Kanu’s 
behaviour have not been lacking. In Feb- 
ruary there was the need to get Mr Kenyatta 
out of restriction (and keep an election 
promise) ; since then there has been the 
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struggle against the equally intransigent 
Kadu, the minority party that came into 
power because Kanu would not. But Kanu 
is not yet in government: in a long state- 
ment this week it tried to show how patient 
it had been with the other side, and how 
(in its view) the British Government was 
gratefully bolstering Kadu in power. 

But even if this is so, it is still up to 
Kanu—the strongest force in Kenya and 
undoubtedly its future. government—to 
exercise self-control. In its own interests 
Kanu should realise that Kenya is being 
held up because the British Government— 
and the settlers—are frightened. When Mr 
Kenyatta has demonstrated his ability to 
put Kanu’s own house in order ; when the 
party itself begins to play politics in a more 
reassuring way; independence will prob- 
ably come so rapidly that it might take 
everyone by surprise. 


PARLIAMENT 


House in Travail 


S Ix weary days of debate on the address, 
a grand inquisition into every aspect 
of Government policy from Berlin to what 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd really said to a certain 
Councillor Smith at Leicester, staggered to 
its fore-ordained close on Tuesday night 
with a Government majority of 108. No 
minister added to his reputation. Mr 
Macmillan returned to the House looking 
like a cadaver and indeed speaking like one. 
For some months past the Prime Minister’s 
enemies have been gleefully drawing com- 
parisons between him and Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald: after two tired performances 
in one week, some of his friends have begun 
to draw much more sinister parallels 
between him and the Earl of Avon. Among 
his principal lieutenants, Mr Butler sat 
bereft and glum. Mr Macleod could have 
summed up the debate on the address with 
either a rabble-rousing party speech or else 
an elegiac and statesmanlike one, but 
choosing to try both he succeeded in making 
neither, and left his audience bewildered. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd floundered about in 
the economic debate like a stranded whale, 
mercilessly goaded by the Opposition. 

Yet Mr Gaitskell, although personally as 
incisive as ever, can hardly be much happier 
than Mr Macmillan ; and in view of the 
calm passage his party seems to be giving to 
the Government’s immigration plan, perhaps 
he does not deserve to be. It must have 
been a shock to him that, after his year-long 
effort and Blackpool triumph, 59 Labour 
MPs last week still voted that Mr Green- 
wood should be leader of the party ; last 
year with the unilateral controversy at its 
height and a much more ‘significant rival 
in Mr Wilson, the left mustered 81 votes. 
Of the 22 votes it has lost since then, five 
are MPs who have been expelled from the 
Parliamentary party ; only about five seem 
to have switched right over to Mr Gaitskell 
(he got 171 votes against last year’s 166); 
and most of the rest must have abstained. 
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Of the 248 Labour MPs entitled to vote, 1! 
failed to cast their ballots, presumably 





because of either deliberate neutralism or E 
quite invincible apathy, since personal ee 
attendance is not required. | [' is j 

Only Mr Grimond had any real cause for§ sarily 


satisfaction this week. At long last andfnational 
deservedly, he has been made a_privyffelectricity 
councillor, which is a nice distinction. Morefto be crt 
important, it will give him a right of pre-§(who incl 
cedence in speaking in the House. Formerly§workers’ 
he had to rely on the courtesy of the chaitflemployer 
in getting the Liberal voice heard on major§The unic 
Commons occasions. Electricit 
to give a 
this capi 
creases d 
much ; tl 
large nati 
surplus, 







THE ECONOMY 


An Unsatisfactory Debate 


UESDAY’S economic debate did not show ee 
"Tether front bench at its best. For the from £9 
Opposition both Mr Gaitskell and Mr actually 
Wilson spent an absurd amount of time jeer; Rot ites 
ing at the Chancellor’s recent impromptu fi jas 
admission that he had at one time undet-§ yj acts 
estimated the damage that rising personal§i 4, ctrie 
incomes would wreak upon the economy—f ite 
and then showed that Labour itself isfy 
plainly underestimating that damage still J. a. 
Mr Gaitskell also calculated the balance off pity j 
payments “ saving” and Mr Wilson notion- srkina | 
ally redistributed the tax “ saving ” that they§ ore 
pretended would arise from the inflationaryg eports— 
expedient of putting interest rates down, .: +. y 
and Mr Gaitskell .sententiously explained ot 7 | 
that British trade union leaders are “ able ‘fcult 
and patriotic men,” and that the Chancel-§ oa 
lor’s duty is therefore to secure their co- lace a 
operation by being as irrelevantly beastlyf. a 
to capitalists as possible, Yet in one sector). 4 
of their assault—their complaint that Mig a 
Lloyd is now beginning to hold back produc: § si: . 
tion—the Opposition plainly had the " -st of ae 
the argument. A th a 

The main impression that the Chancellor ‘ . : 
gave in his speech is that he is now waiting i . 
for Godot, who is unfortunately not turning de y 7 
up. Again and again, he said that he must Sa 
hold back domestic demand and production - - 
until exports rise ; but exports at present . a 
are not noticeably rising. They ought to Fer ers ( 
start to rise soon, because of the revival of te be 
world demand, but Mr Lloyd had better oe. rec 
realise now that the least successful part of ‘eae: 
his July measures, so far, has been thf os | 
assumption that moderation of “ the pull of tal 
the home market” was the remedy needed t0 a 
put exports up. The most successful features Jf "S0'at0 
of his July measures have been the reversal ee 
of the run on sterling (which was almost Saas 
wholly due to his policy of high interest “am = 
rates) and the hopes that he aroused of 1. yea 
new wages policy. Unfortunately, it is pref ed a 
cisely these features that one fears he might Ps din 
be abandoning first. Mr Lloyd’s speech e a - 
contained no defence of his action in twit § ‘ 
reducing Bank rate before making ay nish; bl 
reduction in the purchase tax regulators; de a “ 
and, under pressure from Mr Gaitskell, he ch that 
yielded another hostage to fortune bj Se acell 
promising that he will look again at the stat, ‘n 7 
of the wages pause “ early next year.” at 
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Electricity Strike? 



















0 vote, 18 
‘esumably 
ralism or 
personal 
T is just possible, although not neces- 
I sarily likely, that the long-expected 
national wages showdown could come in the 
electricity supply industry, where there are 
to be crucial meetings between the unions 
(who include the ETU, both the big general 
workers’ unions and the AEU) and the 
employers next Wednesday and Thursday. 
The unions’ position of strength is that the 
Electricity Board is obviously very willing 
ito give a wage increase, largely because (in 
this capital intensive industry) wage in- 
creases do not put up its total costs by very 
sf@much ; this, and the fact that it is the one 
large nationalised industry earning a current 
debate hal always makes it a good first front 
for the unions to drive against. 
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from £9 9s. to £12 10s, 3d. a week, are 
actually higher than those in engineering. 
Rut its average earnings (£14 9s. 11d. a 
week last April) are lower, largely because 
the electricity board—like most nationalised 
industries—thinks that it would be “ pro- 
vocative” to the unions to introduce 
district differentials and bonus schemes 
in areas where labour is short. Job 
security in electricity is excellent (short-time 
working is virtually unknown), and there is 
therefore not in fact—pace some newspaper 
reports—a serious difficulty in recruiting or 
keeping workers in electricity supply in most 
parts of the country. But there is such a 
difficulty in a few districts, especially those 
near motor works and steel works. Never- 
theless, sticking resolutely to its refusal to 
introduce district differentials, the board has 
already made an offer of the usual 
ck produc: nationalised industries’ sort—one that would 
i” - ae be uneconomically small in peak wage dis- 
tricts and uneconomically large in the rest 
of the country. : 
ome For the three quarters of electricity 
ot turning supply workers with more than three years 
st he must *tV!Ces the board has offered increases from 
production next April 1st ranging from 8s. 6d. a week 
at preset lor unskilled workers to 13s. 3d. for skilled 
ought t0 workers (short service men would get less). 
revival Very sensibly, manual workers with more 
had bettet than three years’ service are also to be offered 
ful part of the same status and privileges as office staff 
been tht ‘which, among other things, could give them 
the pull of longer holidays). The communist — Mr 
7 needed to Foulkes, who is chairman of the unions 
cul features @SOtiators = and - who is aided by a 
he reversil ‘communist-organised unofficial workers 
yas almost g™°Vement in some power stations, has said 
sh interes hat this offer is unacceptable. A strike in 
cused a tlectricity supply would be (a) a plain breach 
y, it is pre- of contract (the unions and the board have 
s he might @’8"cd an agreement that arbitration should 
d’s speed be binding) ; and (b) actually illegal (legisla- 
yn in twice g°O" dating from 1875 makes anti-con- 
aking aff actual strikes. in electricity supply a 
regulators punishable offence). But Mr Foulkes has 
aitskell, he ‘aid that if his men give a week’s notice of 
wac'mination of employment, that would not 
be a strike ; one doubts if the courts would 
agree, 
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Now that the board has made its offer 
from April 1st next, it cannot presumably 
go back on it. But it would be inexcusable 
for it to go further next week, except in 
offering district differentials and in defin- 
ing more closely what “ office status ” means. 
As usual, an electricity strike would almost 
certainly prove less apocalyptic than most 
newspapers are saying ; the technical staffs 
could—and would—go on operating the 
power stations for a good while, although 
there would be a long hold-up in making 
repairs when and if breakdowns occurred. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Andean Fires... 


S the inter-American “ Alliance for Pro- 
gress” creaks slowly into action, the 
fires of social discontent simmer and spread. 
In Ecuador, a backward Andean republic 
that suffers, intensely, from the endemic 
Latin American disease of two segregated 
cultures, the flames have crackled to the 
surface. Serious riots in Ecuador’s three 
main cities led, on Wednesday, to the presi- 
dent’s resignation and to open conflict 
between the army and the air force about 
the succession. Sr Velasco Ibarra, a shrewd 
veteran, has only once been able to last out 
a full term in office ; this is the third time 
he has been deposed. But this time it is no 
longer just a question of rivals struggling 
for the plum job. 

The clash over the new president recalls 
the recent political crisis in Brazil. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, the vice-president, 
Dr Carlos Arosemena, should automatically 
succeed and his candidature is backed by air 
force jets and congressional argument. But 
Dr Arosemena is a shade too far to the left 
for some factions in the army, who are try- 
ing to push through the appointment of a 
less controversial figure, Sr Gallegos 
Toledo, the president of the supreme court. 
Dr Arosemena visited Moscow earlier this 
year, and came back primed with arguments 
for closer relations with the communist 
world and for some sort of social reform at 
home. Predictably, he was charged with 
communism. 


...and Firemen 


HE governments of the other two 

Andean republics are also running seri- 
ous political hazards, Peru shares with 
Ecuador a situation in which a small, largely 
Spanish élite of landowners, business and 
military men decide what is best for the 
appallingly poor Indian workers and pea- 
sants. In both countries a budding middle 
class of teachers, students, trade unionists 
and others has begun to dispute this state of 
affairs. A fortnight ago, the Peruvian 
government suspended constitutional 
guarantees for a month after a strike of 
school teachers led to riots in Lima ; the 
prime minister, Dr Beltran, braved a hail 
of rock and stones when he visited Cuzco a 
few weeks ago. In its foreign policy Peru 
has got out of step with the other Latin 
American republics ; by stubbornly pres- 
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sing for some kind of collective action 
against Cuba. In his home policy, Dr 
Beltran is credited with understanding the 
urgency of social reform ; but nothing much 
gets done. 

Bolivia’s revolution in 1952 ended racial 
segregation and encouraged a less feudal 
outlook. The United States handed out 
generous financial help although not, until 
recently, to the decrepit nationalised tin 
mines which provide Bolivia with most of its 
foreign currency. Poverty in all its wretched- 
ness persists, and President Paz Estenssoro 
has clashed with left-wing politicians in his 
own party, including his vice-president. 
Two weeks ago, several people were killed 
in La Paz when transport workers led a 
protest against the removal of some domestic 
subsidies, including petrol ; a state of siege 
has been imposed. This, like most such 
emergency measures, may buy a little time ; 
but, by itself, it only postpones the next 
eruption. . 


EDUCATION BILLS 


Substantial Half 


HE more contentious of Sir David 
Eccles’s two education bills, that to 
reform the Burnham committee which nego- 
tiates teachers’ salaries, will not be intro- 
duced until after Christmas. The one: that 
has been published reduces the parental 
contribution to the cost of university educa- 
tion, and will oblige 15-year-olds in England 
and Wales to stay on to the end of the 
Easter and summer terms in their last year 
of compulsory schooling (from 1963. on- 
wards). > fo 
The concessions on university fees are 
complicated -and not inconsiderable ; they 
will cost the taxpayer an extra {10 million 
a year. Many middle-class parents will want 
to study them in detail. Under the present 
system parental contributions are assessed 
at 14 per cent of the balance of income 
above £450. In future, the contribution will 
be 8 per cent of the balance of income be- 
tween {600 and {1,400 (those earning 
under {700 being fully exempt) and 10 per 
cent of the balance above £1,400. No less 
important, parents will still benefit from the 
income tax child allowance. The following 
examples from the proposed scales assume 
that parents have an only child at the 
university, and make an allowance of § per 
cent in the balance of income for insurance 
premiums and mortgage interest: 


Parental Parental Tax 
incomes contributions allow- 
(és) (£s) ance 
(fs) 
Gross Balance Present Revised 
800 43 13 46 
1,000 950 70 28 57 
1,400 1,330 123 58 58 
2,000 1,900 203 114 58 
3,000 2,850 336 209 77 
4, 3,800 Full cost 304 84 


It will be seen that the tax allowance exceeds 
the new parental contribution up to. an 
income of £1,400. The changes should 
mean that 10,000 more families with chil- 
dren at the university will no longer pay 
anything, and that 40 per cent of students 
will receive full grants, compared ‘with 25 
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per cent hitherto. This is a sizeable step 
towards the total abolition of contributions 
which the majority of the Anderson com- 
mittee recommended ; it means that the 
sum, minus tax allowance, to be asked of a 
parent earning, say, £2,000, will be much 
less than most parents spend on cigarettes. 
On school-leaving dates, as on his imple- 
mentation of the Anderson report, Sir David 
Eccles said that he would have liked to go 
further, but that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. He has been held back from 
making all 15-year-olds stay on to the end 
of the summer term by fears of juvenile 
unemployment in some areas if too many 
school-leavers came on to the labour market 
at one time. One would certainly prefer the 
eventual introduction of a single leaving date 
to be complemented by an earlier ending 
of the school year itself, to encourage stag- 
gered holidays and allow proper time for 
GCE “A” and “S” level examination 
results to be digested by the universities. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE BILL 
Law’s Delays 


E prompt introduction of the Criminal 

Justice Administration Bill, which will 
implement the main recommendations made 
by the Streatfield committee last year, 
deserves a hearty welcome. _ Britain’s 
criminal courts have long been creaking at 
the joints: delays between committal and 
trial have in many cases been scandalous, 
and excessive rigidity has increased ineffi- 
ciency further. This is now to be remedied, 
not by setting up new courts, but by im- 
proving the present ones. 

The bill provides for the appointment of 
five additional high court judges (above the 
present authorised complement of 48), who 
presumably will be allotted to the Queen’s 
Bench Division. If there is difficulty in 
finding the right men at the Bar, the Lord 
Chancellor would be wise to follow Ameri- 
can precedent and look to the university law 
faculties for some.of his new judges (includ- 
ing, dare one say it?, to Dr Radzinowicz’s 
new criminal law department at Cambridge 
—a criminologist on the bench could revolu- 
tionise judicial attitudes, which is one reason 
why he is unlikely to be appointed). In 
magistrates’ courts, the bill proposes that 
justices be made to work harder. Courts of 
Quarter Sessions in counties and boroughs 
are to sit a minimum of four times a year 
(which is the present maximum), and in 
addition as often as “ the court thinks neces- 
sary or the Lord Chancellor directs.” Such 
a change is essential if the principle inform- 
ing the second half of the Streatfield report, 
that sentencing should become scientific and 
be based on the fullest available information, 
is to be implemented. Only with courts 
in almost continuous session can the 
adjournments between conviction and 
sentence be made, which are needed to 
collect relevant information. 

The assize system is also to be reorganised 
by orders in council, and extra officials 
appointed to enable assizes to be held in two 
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towns on the circuit simultaneously. The 
power to commit to assizes or quarter 
sessions in a neighbouring county, where trial 
in the original county would be delayed (the 
so-called “convenient court” procedure) 
has long existed but been little used. The 
bill provides that it may be used where a 
person is unlikely to be dealt with within 
one month of committal, and must be used 
if the case is otherwise unlikely to be dealt 
with within eight weeks. Any sentence of 
imprisonment is to be reduced by the period 
of committal spent in custody before trial. 
One would like to see the “convenient 
court ” procedure applied also when there is 
an unduly long delay between the issuing 
of a summons and a trial, even when there 
has been no committal (especially in some 
criminal charges in motoring cases). 

Some important changes are to be made 
in borough quarter sessions. These are 
presided over by recorders who sit alone, 
but who are only part-time officials ; they 
are also practising barristers and sometimes 
even MPs. The post is really honorary 
although some remuneration is paid and is 
accepted by the ambitious as a stepping 
stone to the high court. In the past 
recorders have been allowed to appoint 
deputies only in exceptional circumstances, 
and have had to pay them themselves. The 
bill allows them to appoint deputies if 
required and permits these to be paid out of 
public funds. Since the recorder is required 
to hold four sessions a year personally there 
is no danger of the office degenerating into 
a sinecure. 


EUROPE 


Frankness and Reticence 


HE encouraging thing about Mr Heath’s 

first working encounter with the Six 
this week in the negotiations for British 
membership of the common market was 
that it got straight down to business, and 
specifically to the Commonwealth problem. 
The danger had seemed to be that the two 
sides might circle coyly round each other, 
discussing principles and showing goodwill, 
but evading practical details out of fear of 
giving away positions or getting stuck in 
rigid ones. This did not happen ; thanks 
in part to the Commission of the common 
market, whose collective view was stated by 
Professor Hallstein, the talks moved on a 
stage from Mr Heath’s good start last 
month in Paris. 

In this and other speeches from the com- 
mon market side some common ground 
with the British appeared. The Six, it 
seems, like the British, feel that the prob- 
lems of Commonwealth countries might be 
solved in three ways—by association, proto- 
cols, or tariff cuts and quotas. But of 
course, as an article from our Brussels 
correspondent on pag: §70 points out, 
there may be differences on how far these 
should go. This is what the negotiation is 
about. 

One major topic—agriculture—was also 
conspicuous by its absence from this week’s 
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discussions. On this the Six evidently wist 
to postpone negotiations with the British 
until they have made progress among them. 
selves. Instead, the most substantial dis- 
cussion concerned the outer tariff. The 
British Government, while willing to accept 
the common market tariff, would like the 
present provisional 20 per cent cut in it to 
be permanent. Professor Hallstein argued 
that it would be wrong for Europe to give 
away tariff positions without getting a return 
from the United States. With the debate 
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about America’s relationship with Europe 


beginning, this is a live issue. 


Whose Sovereignty? 


oo in the background of the Brus: ol 
talks are the ideas for further politica 


co-operation now circulating among the’ 
Six. The new French plan, which received 


much publicity last week, is only one 
several drafts from various common market 
governments now being discussed by 

special commission set up by their chiefs in 
July. But by leaking their plan efficiently 


the French have (as usual) given it a better 


start than the rest. ‘ 


From what is known of its views the 


British Government is not unsympathetic to 
the kind of ideas put forward by the French, 
The French draft provides for consultation 
on foreign policy and regular meetings of 
ministers, but it carefully provides for unani 

mous voting when decisions are taken. The 


smaller countries of the community continue’ 


to press for community-style institutions 
and a strengthening of the parliament. The 
new Bonn government seems to share 
French reluctance to surrender the power 


_ of decision, but it may support the stronger! 


parliament. 

The British Government has as yet né 
actual part in these discussions and’ it ha 
not even seen the draft schemes. Hence 
when a French foreign ministry spokesman 
gave the impression at the end of last weel 
that Britain backed the French plan, there 
were mild disclaimers in London. Some 
degree of reserve is bound to persist until 
more is known of the defence proposals in 
the French plan. In substance, howevef 
the French can reasonably argue within th 
Six that their conception of [Europe des 
patries suits the British taste. 


UNITED NATIONS 


U New 


<a weeks after the death of Dag 
Hammerskjéld, the now 103 members, 
of the United Nations unanimously electes 
U Thant on November 3rd as actif 
Secretary-General, to serve until Ap 
1963. This quietly pertinacious Burm 
diplomat’s appointment was itself a feat 
quiet pertinacity. Last year Mr Khrushchet 
had told the Assembly that it would be 
possible to find any single man who col 
be trusted to do the job. After 
Hammarskjéld’s death, the Russians dé 
manded the immediate introduction of the 
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ti OCKHEED TODAY 


ng them. 
— 7 AIRLIFT FORCES grow more important daily. They must be kept ready to supply 
to accept freedom’s needs fast, anywhere on earth. Here are three types by Lockheed. Top: the 


| like the famous prop-jet Hercules Airlifter. Centre: the JetStar — a compact jet transport for 
-sgpolealh- high-priority airlift missions. Bottom : the C-141 — a huge, fast, long-range jet now being 


. a developed. . All three embody advanced design principles that have grown out of Lockheed’s 
ga ee long and productive cargo airplane experience. 
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Khrushchev “ troika” system, hinting that 
if the demand was not accepted there would 
simply be a long vacuum. When they found 
the uncommitted countries as firmly 
opposed to the troika as the West was, the 
Russians gave ground, but still fought hard 
to secure a concealed power of veto over the 
new chief executive’s actions. Even this bid 
was defeated by the stubborn loyalty of the 
great majority of members to the principle, 
embodied in the Charter, that the secre- 
tariat’s allegiance must be to the organisa- 
tion alone. 

Mr Thant announced in his speech of 
acceptance that his chief political advisers 
would (at least to begin with) include a 
Russian and an American—Mr Arkadyev 
and Dr Bunche, who were already under- 
secretaries. | He would seek, he said, to 
collaborate with his colleagues “in a spirit 
of mutual understanding ’—and he counted 
on them to do the same. His hands, in fact, 
are not tied. As an Asian from an uncom- 
mitted country, he may well prove less 





U Thant: no veto on him 


vulnerable to communist “character assas- 
sination ” than Mr Hammarskjéld had been. 
His conduct during the awkward weeks 
when he was in effect waiting in the wings 
has reinforced the belief of those who 
already knew his mettle that a solid core of 
integrity underlies his preference for 
discretion. ’ 

In his first brief speech, U Thant referred 
to only one specific problem, the Congo, 
where “an urgent solution” was needed. 
This is indeed the field in which he must 
take immediate decisions, if neither the 
Assembly nor the Security Council can 
clarify his mandate for him. On the day of 
his election, Dr Sture Linner, the chief UN 
official in the Congo, reported that bombing 
raids in Kasai province by Mr Tshombe’s 
new fleet of European-manned aircraft 
(which may or may not have been justified 
by the central government’s offensive into 
Katanga, now renewed) had led him to 
warn the Katanga authorities that the UN 
would take counter-action if these aircraft 
were not immediately grounded. Dr Linner 
also reported that Mr Tshombe’s regime 
was continuing to violate the cease-fire 
terms, to broadcast false and violent propa- 
ganda against the United Nations, and to 
employ white mercenaries not only as an 
air force but also, with the open connivance 
of the Belgian consulate in Elisabethville, as 
a staff for the armed gendarmerie. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
COMMUNIST BLOCK 


Tirana Unbowed 


—- to tradition, no top Soviet 
party leader made a speech this year 
at the reception held in the new Kremlin 
congress hall on Monday, the eve of the 
44th anniversary of the October revolution. 
Perhaps, after all the speechifying in the 
same place over the past three weeks, they 
had no more to say. But next day, at the 
anniversary military parade through the Red 
Square, there was a sharp reminder of the 
party congress as Marshal Voroshilov was 
ignominiously turned away from his cus- 
tomary place among the communist élite 
on top of the Lenin mausoleum. There were 
further reminders of what had happened 
at the congress in the official anniversary 
greetings from other communist parties ; 
they were sprinkled with condemnations of 
Stalin’s excesses, of the personality cult and 
of the misdeeds of the Albanians. 

The Albanians, for their part, while send- 
ing an extremely fulsome anniversary greet- 
ing to Moscow (but, apparently, no delega- 
tion) have been enjoying the twentieth birth- 
day celebrations of their own communist 
party in Tirana this week. When The 
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Mr Hoxha and supporter 























Economist went to press, reports on w 
had been said, and what foreign guests h 
turned up, were still scanty. But Albani 
reactions to Mr Khrushchev’s strictures 
already plain. On November Ist 
Albanian party paper attacked Mr Khrusi 
chev with the kind of abuse that it hj 
hitherto reserved for Marshal Tito ; ne 
day it published a leader glorifying Stal 
and attacking Mr Khrushchev for havi 
Stalin’s body removed from the Leni 
mausoleum. 

The vehemence with which the Albaniag 
are at the same time stressing their “it 
destructible friendship” for the Sovi 
people may suggest an anxiety not to bu 
all their bridges to the Soviet block. In 




























































































Hospital Costs 


There are nearly 2,500 national health 
service hospitals in England and Wales ; 
of these 468 (of which 34 are teaching hos- 
pitals) carry out the system of costing 
whose results for 1960-61 are in the 
returns published last week. The average 
cost per in-patient week has increased by 
slightly more than 8 per cent this year, 
about 6 per cent of which is due to in- 
creased wages and salaries, shortened 
hours for nurses and higher prices. This 
breakdown of accounts shows that it is 
nurses’ salaries which are the greatest out- 
lay. The average nurse’s salary cost per 
in-patient week in maternity hospitals is 
just over £10; in children’s hospitals in 
the category “acute” (i.e. where not more 
than 15 per cent of the beds are allocated 
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1960/6 / 
to diseases like tuberculosis, or to thé 
chronic sick, etc.) it is about £7 15s., whilé 
in mental hospitals it is less than {3 
Medical salaries take much less: almost, 
£3 in children’s hospitals, about £1 in 
maternity hospitals and under 10 shillings 
in mental hospitals. Drugs seldom take 
much over £1 per in-patient week. The 
cost per case in all types of non-teaching 
hospitals (among them those listed in the} 
chart above) has only gone up by 6 pet 
cent, indicating that the increasingly in« 
tensive use of beds is continuing. Teach~ 
ing hospitals are considerably more expen- 
sive than non-teaching: the average 
London cost per in-patient week is 
£39 7s. 4d. and per case is £89 4s. 7d. In 
the provinces the costs are £33 16s. 
£61 os. 5d, respectively, 
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os oe he underwater expert is an on-the-road expert too—for the Zephyr is a specialist’s car, 
(0 shillings designed for the connoisseur. Yet plenty of people who never call themselves experts are proud 
my 0 be Zephyr owners. You don’t need expert knowledge to appreciate this car — its spirited 


n-teachingeNgine, its ready response, its cracking performance right up the speed scale. Add the luxury 


g on inish, the painstaking construction, the power disc brakes now fitted as standard, the G6-seat 
»singly in Paciousness, and you see that, if the experts choose the Zephyr, it’s for the best of good reasons. 


. 1 FORD FRUGALITY TOO. Your Zephyr promises you other qualities not so apparent but just as vital—Ford 


e average BON OMy and Ford service. Wherever you go throughout the world, quality Ford Service keeps your Zephyr run- 
week is'"g smoothly. And like all Ford cars, your Zephyr promises you low insurance rates, better hp terms, low running 


4s. “= osts with fixed-price service, and a better-than-average trade-in price. £6284 £289.1.5. = £917.1.5. 
3 16s. and 
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Hercules and the 
Augean Stables. 


It was by meeting the challenges of his age that 
Hercules of old earned immortality.... 





To-day, Hercules still meets challenges. he 
More—he anticipates them. For in industrial ey : 
chemistry, research by Hercules Powder oo. 7 
Company has produced many a “ break- Jia, a 

pan to be 


through” leading to better things. Take 
packaging for instance. Packaging materials 
need to be sized, given strength when wet, 
printed, protected, stuck together. Hercules 
can claim many important advances in these 
fields. If the New World is better off for 
better packages, Hercules has a hand in it. 
Hercules has some key-words for his 
successes. Words like Pexol—K ymene— 
Pentalyn—EC—Neolyn. You should 

_ know what they mean. 
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ammoth speech on Tuesday, Mr Hoxha 


Wegested that he was not without friends 


the “ socialist countries ” and hinted that 


@r Khrushchev might be in trouble with 
§s own opposition. However that may be, 


Albanians can take comfort from 
Bhinese support and from the pointed refer- 
ices, in Chinese messages and speeches 
bout the Soviet October anniversary, to 
the twelve socialist countries °—that is, 
juding Albania. It remains to be seen, 
pwever, how far the Chinese will carry 
eir support. 


PAN 


Pacific Isolation 











APAN has long occupied an anomalous 
position between Asia and the West, 
in economics as well as_ politics. 
ongst Asian countries it provides an 
ample of successful industrialisation 
hich has had less attention than it 
serves. But in the eyes of Lancashire 
le name of Japan still stands, unjustly, for 
kploited labour and “ unfair” competi- 
mn, and Britain is not the only industrial 
buntry that continues to treat Japan as 
black sheep by denying it most-favoured- 
tion treatment. Japan’s isolation is now 
‘ing aggravated by the formation of 
gional communities in many parts of the 
orld. If, as the article on page 527 
ggests, America is one day to join 
rope in a vast new trading group, Japan 
ould be the one major industrial country 
ft outside. 

There was thus a special significance to 
le visit to Japan last week of Mr Rusk, 
te American Secretary of State, to 
tend the first meeting of a joint cabinet 
mmittee on economic policy set up last 
ne by President Kennedy and Mr Ikeda, 
ke Japanese premier. American policy is 
idently designed to bring Japan fully into 
fold. Because Japan is a useful ally, 
id is in a position to make an important 
itribution to aiding poorer countries in 
ia, the United States last year helped 
pan to become a member of the Develop- 
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WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


The “ English Woman’s Journal” con- 
q tinues to bring forward and advocate 

every rational scheme for the advance- 
ment of education and the means of self-support 
among women. This journal deserves credit for 
the good sense with which it avoids aimless talk 
ud unpractical suggestions, confining itself to 
the forwarding of actual work, and the awaken- 
ing in women themselves of a feeling of respon- 
sibility and a spirit. of mutual helpfulness. 
The last two numbers report the progress made 
by the ‘* Society for Promoting the Employment 
of Women” during the years it’ has now 
existed ;. they draw attention to a plan for 
helping our over-numerous | governésses to 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ment Assistance Group, now -the aid com- 
mittee -of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. But Japan 
inevitably asks whether it is going to get 
trade benefits in return for assuming new 
aid burdens. 

For some ten years the United States has 
treated Japanese exports a good deal more 
liberally than some other western countries 
do; Britain, for instance, still refuses Japan 
the full benefits of Article 35 of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The time 
may be coming when this country may have 
to reappraise its attitude. If membership of 
the common market is to mean that other 
western countries “ share the burden ”—in 
the quaint phrase—of importing cheap cloth 
from Hongkong, Britain may have to share 
more of the “ burden ” of importing Japan’s 
excellent cheap cameras and _ transistors. 


MAGAZINES 


How Topical? 


HE reading classes will always buy a 

first issue and a centenary one. It is 
the years between that are harder. The new 
magazine Topic (“ the British newsweekly ”’) 
did not quite sell out on its initial appear- 
ance at the end of last month, and since 
then, although its content has become more 
tabloid, its sales seem to have followed 
the expected droop downwards. Topic has 
tried to carve out a place for itself among 
the middle-brow public (usually designated 
as “the busy reader”) which is thought to 
like a mildly newsy, encouragingly illus- 
trated magazine around the house—but 
which has unfortunately allowed a long 
series of precisely such magazines either to 
fall by the way or find their last resting place 
in the uneasy amalgam of Today (formerly 
Fohn Bull), The initial blend that Topic 
tried was gossip-length news coverage with 
longer stories on the Snowdons and Mrs 
Khrushchev (“the woman behind the 
bomb ”’) that seemed deliberately geared to 
the woman’s angle and written in a style 
reminiscent of Woman’s Own. This could 
conceivably click, but as yet it is an uncer- 


emigrate to places where their services would 
be valued and well remunerated; they give 
some graphic sketches of ‘Slavery in the 
South”; and the usual fairly written articles 
on celebrated women, on various reformatories 
and charities, and on general literary topies. 
The ‘‘ Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine ” 
keeps its contributors well supplied with the 
latest fashions and inventions in dress ‘and 
needlework. The pattern sleeve accompanying 
the number will, we have no doubt, be welcome 
to many fair readers; while the tales, some of 
them we are inclined to think translations from 
the French, will serve to amuse an idle hour 
innocently at least; if not very profitably. 
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MORE ARE JOINING UP 


Recruiting for long service engage- 
ments in the army has been consider- 
ably more successful this year than last. 
The balance of total intake over wastage 
among other ranks (including boys) was 
55 in June, 212 in July, 320 in August 
and 2,654 in September. 


Men recruited for other ranks on 
vty 6 and 9 year engagements 


tain brand image beside the professional 
slickness of Time with its wider transatlantic 
resources. 

The scepticism with which Fleet Street 
has greeted the new venture has been based 
on the obvious difficulty of achieving fresh- 
ness of content with a deadline which 
appears to be set early on Monday, when 
the news of the new week is only a gleam 
in Mr Khrushchev’s (or anyone else’s) eye. 
This looks a serious liability among a reader- 
ship which already has the “ quality Sun- 
day” habit. It may have been what Mr 
Cecil King had in mind when he sent his 
(potentially classic) telegram: “Wish you 
every success with your brave new venture. 
Thank God none of my money is invested 
therein.” The victim promptly retaliated 
with best wishes for rebirth this week of Mr 
King’s “ valued little magazine,” the Statist, 
with (so Topic said) its circulation of 1,100 
a week. ; 


Old. Friend in New Dress 


EITHER the Statist nor its new editor, 

Mr Paul Bareau, isin any sense a 
stranger to The Economist.. Its bid, now 
that it has become a contingent part of Mr 
King’s empire, to. win more readers’ atten- 
tion and more: influence. where influence 
counts could be applauded by The Econo- 
mist as flattery’s best form. But this would 
be unfair. The Statist, which was founded 
83 years. ago by a group including Robert 
Giffen, previously the best and best-known 
assistant to Walter Bagehot, The Econo- 
mist’s own greatest editor, who had suddenly 
died a year before, makes its bid in its own 
long-established right; and it does so under 
an editor who, for a quarter of a century, 
has been, among many other things, one of 
The Economist’s best friends and colleagues. 
We have.shared with paper and editor 
these. many years a belief in competitive 
enterprise, They have our handshake. 


‘ 
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COMMONWEALTH PRESS 


Polylithic Unity 

CYNIC might say that if the Common- 

wealth countries were less plentifully 
informed about.each others’ doings, they 
might get into fewer rows. There have 
lately been needlessly bitter exchanges 
between newspapers in Britain and India 
(about Katanga), and in Britain and Ghana ; 
strong words recur in exchanges between 
Indian and Pakistani papers ; South Africa’s 
departure from the sorority has reduced the 
field of Commonwealth controversy, but it 
remains large. And controversy will go on 
as long as Commonwealth countries take a 
special interest in one another and judge 
each other by standards somewhat higher 
than they apply to countries about which 
they care less. 

At the conference of the Commonwealth 
Press Union last week at Rawalpindi, 
Karachi and Delhi, special attention was 
naturally paid to the fate of the Pakis- 
tan press under military government. Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan, in his opening address, 
admitted with characteristic frankness that 
martial law had involved some limitation of 
journalistic freedoms, and leant on the argu- 
ment that, in a country where many people 
are still unfamiliar with print, there was no 
such self-regulating discipline as a more 
sophisticated readership would impose on 
newspapers. Mr Gavin Astor, the chairman 
of the union, answered the president with 
matching frankness. It may be that the very 
fact that such a public exchange of 
arguments can be held in Pakistan now is an 
encouraging pointer. 


LETTERS 


The present trend is ominously in the 
other direction in Ghana, where an already 
weakly opposition press has been further 
reduced to silence, and in Ceylon, where 
Mrs Bandaranaike’s government is now pre- 
paring a Bill for the compulsory transfer of 
the principal newspapers to public corpor- 
ations. Ceylon’s press has lingered long 
beneath this Damoclean sword, and there is 
obviously much anxiety in the country (and 
some in the cabinet) at the prospect of an 
enforced “monolithic” press structure. 
Even now it would not seem too late for the 
government to search for a better alterna- 
tive, which need not necessarily mean just 
leaving the newspapers as they are, ad- 
mittedly over-concentrated in two main 
groups. Ceylon might learn much from the 
experience of other Commonwealth 
countries in this respect. Somewhere in the 
essentially “ polylithic ” variety of the sister- 
hood there must be an answer. 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


In Search of Status 


LTHOUGH the Government has been 

rightly castigated for its laggardliness 
in bringing forward several overdue pieces 
of social legislation, it has at least made one 
minor attempt to work off part of the 
lengthening backlog. The origins of the 
Health Visitors and Social Workers Training 
Bill go back as far as the Jameson report 
on health visiting in 1956 and to the Young- 
husband report on social workers in 1959. 
The experience in the light of the Mental 


LETTERS 








Immigration 


SiR—Since you couple my name with the 
Immigration Bill may I ask you a few ques- 
tions ? Coloured immigration is now 
running at the rate of 200,000 per annum, 
and the influx from India’s 500 million has 
scarcely started, though its poverty is the 
greatest. How soon will it be before there 
are more coloured than white people in 
England (assuming the recent rate of in- 
crease continues and there is no legislation 
to curb it), and do you seriously advocate 
the English people should ultimately become 
a minority in their own country ? 

The seeds of crisis are already present 
among the workers who are directly involved 
in the social strains of competing with immi- 
grants for homes, hospital beds and social 
services. Do you advocate this crisis be 
deepened by unlimited immigration until 
inevitably there is a social explosion and 
bitter hatreds ? Do you believe the entire 
Commonwealth of nearly 600 million people 
should have the undisputed right to dump in 
England its criminals, its lunatics, its lepers 
and its own vast un-numbered unemployed? 


Are we not entitled to impose at least a 
quality control ? And would The Economist 
apply its high-minded principles of un- 
limited entry even if we had serious un- 
employment at home ? 

I posed similar questions to you in my 
letter of June 26th, which you refused to 
answer. Sir, since you tie my name to the 
Bill, will you please answer these questions ? 
—Yours faithfully, CyRIL OSBORNE 
House of Commons 


{(1) There are now estimated to be about 
half a million. coloured people in this country, 
compared with perhaps 300,000 two years ago. 
At this level of increase, they would outnumber 
the 52 million native-born Britons some time 
around the year 2480, by which date colour 

prejudice (itself a product of the post-slavery 
Senieew) will be forgotten. (2) if serious un- 
employment appeared at home under a 
government cf Sir Cyril’s party, we would 
recommend chucking that Government out in 
favour of one that followed Keynesian policies 
before heaping the blame on the immigrants. 
Meanwhile, because some of these immigrants 
unfortunately live 50 or so to a house, they add 
far more to the productive (including building) 
labour force than they do to the demand for 
houses ; this will remain true even when we at 
last start to house them better. And the theory 
that it is not decent workers who afford the fare 
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Health Act has made it even more 
portant to hasten it along. 

The services concerned are so hete 
geneous that generalisation about th 
specific needs is difficult. The James 
report recommended a total force of 11,5 
whole-time health visitors, an increase 
some 3,500. The Younghusband committe 
confronted with the varying circumstanc 
of mental welfare officers, home teachers 
the blind, hospital almoners and _ the re 
and having to reckon with a long traditi 
of part-time work in many categories, co 
cluded that no reliable estimate of t 
recruitment problem, or any part of it, w 
possible at that time. Its working figure 
however, suggested that there should be 
establishment of. the equivalent of 5,5 
whole-time officers with a general trainiy 
in social work (an increase of 2,500), and th 
equivalent of 800 whole-time officers (p 
chiatric social workers, almoners and fam 
caseworkers), an increase of 700. Not ti 
least important task for all those concern¢ 
is still further research into duties, ca 
loads and general co-operation. 

The new bill, while providing for 
search by central and local authorities, w 
create two training councils, one apiece ff 
health and social work, to supervise th 
provision of training facilities, courses ai 
examinations. These councils will also ha 
responsibility for research in training mi 
ters. One primary result of the counci 
establishment should be to increase 
status of the ordinary social worker ; th 
should be one aid to recruitment, but mo 
of these whole-time workers deserve mo 
pay as well. 


to Britain—but lunatics, lepers, criminals : 
unemployables—is a figment of Sir Cyr 
imagination and prejudices.]. 
* 

Sir—Would you explain why West Indiz 
represent our Brother Man any more th 
other Europeans or Americans or Chines 
all of whom are already much more securé 
banned from this country than Commo 
wealth citizens will be under the legislatid 
proposed by the Government? Surely 
nationality bar must be nearly as wick 
as a colour bar and its abolition would « 
able you to fill up this overcrowded lit 
country even faster than at present. 

Has it ever occurred to you that wi 
we can do for our most important colour 
guests, meaning students, trainees or evi 
ordinary visitors, may be gravely damagt 
by the racial strife that will follow the u 
restricted coloured immigration you app 
to advocate?—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW3 RICHARD WHITEHE 


Arms and Men 


Sm—yYour article “ Arms and Men 
(October 28th) underlines the main obj 















. tion to the proposal to increase NAT( 


co force : a large, modern conventiol 
orce would be very costly. But you do1 
adequately state the case for a larger grou 
force : you do not indicate what 
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a Paid REMEMBER THE DAYS when you were first | windfalls, just gratefully re- 
he legislaig Married, and cooking seemed exciting? And so | ceived: you throw them out 
t? Surelyf did the shopping? And even the housework? Now, (tactfully) and open a can of 
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Europe is running if it does not increase its 
ground defence, particularly in conventional 
forces. It is only by taking the risk into ac- 
count that it is possible to decide whether 
the cost is too high. 

The first risk has been widely discussed : 
the danger that, in relying on a nuclear de- 
fence against major ground attack, the West 
may find itself paralysed if the Soviets 
should ever challenge the western position. 
It is one thing to stick to a policy of nuclear 
threats to deter a nuclear strike by the 
Soviets ; it is quite another to take the re- 
sponsibility for initiating nuclear war be- 
cause we have no other way of resisting a 
serious conventional attack. The present 
strategy leaves the West dangerously open 
to pressure and blackmail. 

The second risk arises from the fact that 
it is an American nuclear threat which de- 
ters a Soviet invasion under the present 
strategy. It is a source of weakness in an 
alliance that one member should bear dis- 
proportionate risks. Since the United 
States has become aware of its vulnerability 
‘to nuclear attack, it has been seeking an 
alternative way of deterring those military 
threats whicl: fall short of an attack on the 
United States itself. To this end, the United 
States is incurring substantially increased 
costs. It would seem unwise for Europe to 
refuse a similar effort, on the ground that it 
is too costly. Furthermore, the present dif- 
ferences on strategy themselves weaken 
Nato, and it is not likely that the Americans 
will give up their conviction that a large con- 
ventional force would be the safer policy for 
the alliance. 

Since the defence budget has represented 
a declining proportion of Britain’s national 
income for nearly a decade, it would not be 
an intolerable sacrifice if the proportion 
should be increased.—Yours faithfully, 

J. L. R1cHARDSON 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Katanga 


Sir—At the time I read your recent 
“ Mysteries of Katanga” (October 21st, 
page 215) I thought you were less than fair 
to President Tshombe over his failure to 
hand over his Irish prisoners. The release 
of prisoners was promised by Mr Tshombe 
as soon as the terms of the cease-fire were 
ratified at UN headquarters. As the Com- 
munist and Afro-Asian blocks were obstruct- 
ing this ratification, Mr Tshombe’s reluct- 
ance to observe his side of the bargain until 
it was clear that the UN could follow suit 
was understandable. As soon as the terms 
of the cease-fire were conditionally rati- 
fied (whatever that may mean), the Irish 
prisoners were promptly released. 

You furthermore dismiss the alleged 
atrocities committed by UN troops on the 
grounds that these were “ carefully investi- 
gated” by the UN (forgive me for saying 
that this is about as convincing as a house- 
breaker being acquitted by a packed jury of 
burglars !) and “ that, apart from cases of 
unintentional involvement in crossfire, the 
only ‘ ambulance’ attacked was one carry- 
ing four Europeans and a bazooka with 
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which they had killed three Irish soldiers 
and injured others.” The result of this in- 
vestigation does not agree with other eye- 
witness reports, including those of your own 
special correspondent who gave instances he 
had witnessed in an article “‘ The Events in 
Katanga” (September 23rd), or the state- 
ments. of certain Swedish and Irish UN 
officers who were reported to be sickened 
and disgusted by atrocities they had seen 
committed by other UN troops. 

And can you be so sure that the action 
on September 13th was simply a resumption 
of the round-up of European military 
advisers (the UN’s bag of “ military 
advisers ” included a sanitary inspector !)? 
In an article in The Economist of Septem- 
ber 30th, your special correspondent 
referred to “ the failure of the UN to defeat 
the Katanga gendarmerie” and the UN’s 
“ failure to bring Mr Tshombe to heel.” Is 
this the language with which to describe a 
police action ? Apart from isolated incidents, 
the “war” broke out when UN troops 
attempted to storm the Post Office which 
was defended by African troops led by 
African officers. Simultaneously—though 
somewhat prematurely—Dr Conor Cruise 
O’Brien announced that Katanga’s secession 
had come to anend. This, to me, gives the 
impression that the UN action was under- 
taken on somewhat broader lines (and out- 
side the spirit and letter of the UN resolu- 
tions), to bring Katanga under Leopoldville’s 
authority by force of arms.—Yours faith- 


fully, E. D. O'BRIEN 
London, W1 

Kenyatta 
Sir—I read in Mr Macleod’s “ open 


memo” to Mr Maudling (October 14th): 
“Kenyatta has been a disappointment.” 
To whom? To his _fellow-tribesmen 
bestially slaughtered for Christian faith and 
loyalty to the Crown ?—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Biccs-DAvISON 
House of Commons 


After the Pause 


S1r—Your article, “ Pay after the Pause ” 
(October 21st), repeats the usual answer to 
the complaint that a pause “ will react un- 
fairly on those who.were next in the queue 
when the chopper fell.” The implicit as- 
sumption that the spiral is continuous, and 
that the principal motive for all wage claims 
is the maintenance of relativities (with each 
union choosing to maintain those most 
favourable to its own members), is mistaken. 
Surely the real motive for pay claims is the 
growing expectation of union members that 
they should enjoy an annual increase in 
real and/or money wages. Some smaller 
unions may base their claims upon changed 
relativities, but that is a matter of tactics. In 
principle, at least, it is quite possible to dis- 
tinguish between those unions which are 
setting the pace and those which are trying 
to bring the pay of their members up to 
the level received by workers doing com- 
parable work. 

Your article also shows the same con- 
fusion of thought that colours much of the 
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discussion of the role of wage differentials. 
It has been too readily assumed that expand- 
ing industries need to offer higher wages in 
order to attract workers from contracting 
industries. A contracting industry cannot 
attract young workers (who may be needed 
to some extent still) nor retain its older 
workers if it allows the wages it offers to fall 
far. below those being paid by expanding in- 
dustries to those workers who can easily 
change jobs (the semi-skilled and crafts- 
men whose skill is in demand in both con- 
tracting and expanding industries). Why 
not recognise this and put wages up in con- 
tracting industries to the level paid to simi- 
lar workers in other industries ? This is 
not incompatible with the re-allocation of 
labour, since higher wages will force em- 
ployers in the contracting industries to re- 
lease workers they can no longer profitably 
employ.—Yours faithfully, J. JAcKson 
Dundee 


* * * 


Sir—The reluctance of employers to stand 
firm in the face of wage demands which, 
if conceded, would be inflationary, is firmly 
buttressed by the fact that the Government 
does, in effect, find approximately half the 
cost of any increase conceded—the sum 
involved being a charge against profits for 
income and profits tax purposes. 

The deliberations of the National Eco- 
nomic Development Council will eventually, 
one assumes, produce a figure for what the 
Government will regard as a reasonable and 
attainable rate of economic growth. Could 
not fiscal teeth be given to .this yardstick 
by disallowing for tax purposes. any wage 
increases beyond this figure ? Thus suppos- 
ing that the forecast rate of growth were 
3 per cent per annum, if a pay award of 5 
per cent were conceded by an employer, the 
additional 2 per cent would not ‘say for the 
first year) be allowable as a deduction from 
taxable income. Since it would be necessary 
to allow for changes in the labour force em- 
ployed, the calculation could be based on the 
average weekly pay per head for the previous 
year ; this rate, grossed up by 3 per cent 
(or whatever the appropriate figure might 
be), would then be applied to the average 
labour force for the tax year in question to 
obtain the total allowable charge for wages 
(and salaries of course).—Yours faithfully, 
Harwich, Essex R. B. GrBBs 


Burma 

Sir—In the article “ Burma Dreams and 
Realities” in The Economist of October 
2Ist, it is stated, “. . . the minister of in- 
dustry, U Raschid, has promised that the 
government will establish an Industrial 
Development Bank. The bank has not yet 
reached the planning stage, however, and it 
will certainly take time to establish it.” 

In fact, the Industrial Development Bank 
had, as promised by U Raschid, already 
been established and it was officially opened 
on October 2nd, 1961, by-U Nu, the Prime 
Minister.—Yours faithfully, 

Rangoon KHIN MAUNG SOF 
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Churchill’s Cherwell 


The Prof in Two Worlds 
By Lord Birkenhead. 
Collins. 383 pages. 45s. 


T is around his performance as scientist- 
politician, not as economist, that the 
battle about Lord Cherwell’s reputation and 
personality has been, and still is, bombinat- 
ing. Yet his largest influence during the 
war upon his prime-minister patron was 
exercised through the agency of a deft team 
of (mainly) economist and statistician in- 
truders under Sir Donald MacDougall. And 
certainly the chapters in Lord Birkenhead’s 
new biography of him with the largest 
special interest to The Economist are the 
two which set out succinctly Lord Cher- 
well’s stance on the great issues of inter- 
national economic policy after the war. 
One tells in a few pages how, in the post 
lend-lease discussions from the mutual aid 
agreement of 1942 to the Bretton Woods 
agreement two years later, he threw his 
weight behind accord with the United 
States and an international system. The 
other tells, discreetly, how in 1952 he op- 
posed the plans for a floating rate for the 
pound and for immediate convertibility, 
which were splitting the cabinet, but spon- 
sored instead an “Atlantic payments 
union ”; this chapter is discussed separately, 
for its contribution to the historical record, 
on page 584. 

The aim of Lord Birkenhead’s book about 
his father’s and his own close friend, 
Frederick Lindemann, Viscount Cherwell, 
the greatly gifted and well endowed, tennis- 
playing, piano-playing, sybaritic, vegetarian, 
bowler-hatted, intransigently Tory and 
intellectually cocksure “Prof,” is to put a 
rounded portrait of him in place of earlier 
caricatures. Before the first world war 
Lindemann walked, as a young scientist in 
Berlin, with Planck, Einstein and Nernst ; 
during the war, at Farnborough, he turned 
his acuity of thought, and his personal 
courage, to the problems of military air- 
craft ; after the war, in his Oxford chair, 
he took the run-down Clarendon laboratory 
and built it into the first rank. Then, mid- 
way between the first world war and the 
second, his mind became fixed on the perils 
of air attack, and the need for proper de- 
fences, So he sought, and through Winston 
Churchill he got, political influence and 
power ; it is about his exercise of these that 
the argument rages. 

Lindemann entered politics, and history, 
through society. The precise date was 
August 1921, when he first met Churchill 
at the town house of the Duke of West- 
minster. He is one more classic case of 
the outsider in England who makes his way, 
and finds his fulfilment, on the inside station. 


With his cosmopolitan background, his 
German father and his American mother, 
he was, though an Englishman, always ill at 
ease among Englishmen at large. Only 
among those who themselves felt at ease 
and were ready to accept him for what he 
was, and for what he had to give in thought 
and talk (and tennis), did he feel comfort- 
able and relaxed: among the top people at 
Charlton, Eaton Hall, Blenheim Palace, 
Taplow Court, Welbeck Abbey and Mount 
Stewart (as in the earlier days when he 
mixed with Kaiser and Tsar at the Grand 
Duke’s in Darmstadt) ; in the Christ Church 
common room; with always admiring 
undergraduates ; and feeding the bright 
young men in his laboratory with brilliant 
ideas, For the rest he made his own shell, 
with his still-life rooms (and modern con- 
veniences) in college, his Rolls-Royce and 
the faithful servants to whom he was 
unfailingly kind. 

This was not just snobbery ; he knew 
where power, as well as comfort, was. To 
Winston Churchill he was at once “ one of 
the most attractive and fascinating minds 
with which I have ever been brought in 
contact,” and became his friend and confi- 
dant in the wilderness while the storm was 
gathering. Then, when the war brought 
Churchill to the top, Lindemann was there 
to be his essential tool: he “ could decipher 
the signals from the experts on the far hori- 
zons and explain to me in lucid, homely 
terms what the issues were.” That was the 
justification in history for Lindemann’s 
role ; Churchill could not do without him. 
Churchill was (exceptionally) literate ; he 
was (exceptionally) numerate; the two fused. 


N power, Winston Churchill, ceaselessly 
fertile of ideas, needed men about him 
to sift the good among them from the bad 
in his out-tray: his Ismay and his Bridges. 
And for the projects and ideas that filled 
his in-tray he needed a translator, a simpli- 
fier and ready-reckoner: the ever-loyal Prof. 
Sometimes Lindemann, in this process of 
explication, had the quality of the best 
journalism, which is first to simplify (truth- 
fully) and then to exaggerate (to drive the 
point home). But too often he had the 
quality of the worst journalism, which is 
first to exaggerate (in order to press a pre- 
conceived idea) and then to simplify (in 
order to rule out other choices): That is 
the gravamen of the case against him, against 
the kind of power that he had and the way 
he used it ; that, and not any personal ad- 
jectives or inaccurate anecdotage, was the 
real point of Sir Charles Snow’s recent 
attack on him in “Science and Govern- 
ment.” 
Lord Birkenhead, whose book is a very 
honest job of work, fairly brings in Sir 
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Robert Watson-Watt to prove that the Prof, 
with his passionate concern for air defence 
and his alert attention to every trick of 
science, did not obstruct, could not have 
and would not have obstructed, the develop- 
ment of radar. Yet, at the end, Sir Robert 
gives the game away: “As a mere. tactical 
diversion Prof may have made a flourishing 
feint against radar, so that he might better 
the chances of those projects of his own 
which were being coldly received.” 
Lindemann, who sought comfort so per- 
sistently in his own and his social life, was 
the most uncomfortable’ of all men in com- 
mittee. There, except when he had behind 
him the fiat of his master, Churchill, he was 
deliberately the opposition, crying up his 
own contribution and crying down the rest. 
That is why war-time ministers who had to 
cope with him and his intruders still call his 
interventions in other departments’ policies 
“unhappy and mischievous,” however 
“ hopeful and right ” his planting of science 
in the forefront of public policy might be. 
His real enemy was not either Tizard or 
Blackett or Snow ; it was himself. 


None of this Lord Birkenhead really 
denies. For all the “ teeming ideas ” which 
Einstein ascribed to him, despite the fact 
that Tizard himself said at the end that he 
was “as clever as Rutherford,” the Prof, 
who would never play bridge for fear of 
playing it badly, would overplay his hand. 
Unable to understand or even to consider 
some other points of view, rancorous to- 
wards those who would disagree with him, 
arrogant, sarcastic and aloof when made to 
back his views in counsel, he cantankerously 
diminished the special function that he, by 
his qualities, had invented, 


So the argument rests. Lord Cherwell is 
entitled to praise for the causes he pursued : 
safe air defence ; the proper place of science 
and scientists and education ; the crucial 
contribution in national growth of techno- 
logical education: he made a lasting mark, 
for himself, his patron and his country, by 
backing these. But, for all his arithmetic, 
when he had a cause or a ploy of his own to 
press he seemed to care hardly a hoot for 
the balance of priorities. 


Lord Birkenhead’s advocacy is fairly 
rounded, but not yet the last word. It is 
just to end with the judgment, which he 
quotes, of one of Lord Cherwell’s faithful 
intruders, an economist and a civil servant: 


He displayed admirable tact and could 

a most fascinating companion. That 
he could be and often was intolerably 
grumpy, spoilt, unjust, etc., cannot pos- 
sibly be denied—too many who only met 
him once or twice saw nothing else. But 
if all was well he could be entrancingly 
funny, understanding and kind.... I do 
not think any of us failed to perceive that 
he had a real scale and greatness in the 
depth, clarity, speed and severe simplicity 
of his thought. Certainly in my experi- 
ence he can be compared only with 
Keynes. 


On the inside, the Prof could be a great 
man ; outside he was not. 
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Whose Image? 
The Moulding of Modern Man 
By T. H. Pear. 


Allen & Unwin. 220 pages. 2Is. 


T is a fact, unfortunately, that a book 
called “The Moulding of Modern 
Man” by a professor-emeritus of — psy- 
chology will arouse foreboding in the mind 
of the prospective reader. Opaque techni- 
calities and unfounded generalisations are 
what his experience may lead him to expect. 
Mr T. H. Pear is never like that. His pro- 
fessional colleagues of the more solemn sort 
may sometimes raise an eyebrow as he skips 
nimbly from topic to topic, but the intel- 
ligent layman cannot but be instructed and 
entertained. 

This volume is a sort of commonplace 
book, in which a shrewd observer of the 
present scene has jotted down his reflec- 
tions. It is umnsystematic, prejudiced, 
humane and often penetrating. The theme 
that holds it all together is the extent to 
which modern man is subjected to a range 
of influences—social, political and com- 
mercial—so that his existence as an indi- 
vidual is increasingly threatened. Society 
will no longer let us be ourselves, In 
making his case Mr Pear does not fall into 
the romantic fallacy of the self-sufficient 
human microcosm whose mind is its own 
place, but he does perhaps underrate the 
psychological pressure of past times. The 
middle ages exacted a considerable con- 
formity in most things, and the early rebels 


against eighteenth century rationalism went | 


mad in breaking their shackles. 

But these are small matters. Anyone con- 
cerned at the effects of propaganda, adver- 
tising, brainwashing and the rest of the less 
explicit pressure towards conformity will 
find no comfort here. There may have been 
times when pressure was exercised in similar 
ways. A morality play may have advertised 
a sure way to salvation, and brainwashing 
was not unknown in various kinds of 
dungeon. But now we are putting at the 
disposal of those who would exercise psy- 
chological pressure the tools and concepts 
of modern research. As we improve in 
efficiency so the individual becomes more 
vulnerable. This, at any rate, seems to be 
the gist of the argument. 

Perhaps things are not quite so bad as 
they seem. A literate man is rendered more 
accessible by his literacy, but an educated 
man can evaluate what he reads and hears. 
Recently a schoolmaster was reported to 
have used television programmes to analyse 
with his pupils the wiles of the advertiser. 
The children learned quickly. Madison 
Avenue and Big Brother can be ingenious, 
but we must not overrate them. The man 
is hard to hide behind the “ image.” This 
book itself and others like it help to weaken 
the influences which they deplore. 

It may be that Professor Pear has suffered 
under one handicap through becoming 
emeritus—he is less aware than he would 
otherwise be of the questioning non- 
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conformists that are our young people 
today. An Organisation Man among them 
has rather an old-fashioned air. 


Fall of a Monarchy 


The Break-up of the Habsburg 
Empire, 1914-1918 


By Z. A. B. Zeman. Oxford University 
Press. 292 pages. 30s. . 


7. valuable study of so hotly disputed 
a theme is stiff, specialist reading. Mr 
Zeman keeps strictly within his terms of 
reference. Apart from one introductory 
paragraph about the extent of Austria- 
Hungary in 1908, he gives his readers no 
historical help, but plunges them straight 
into the confessional and racial conflicts of 
Austrian Galicia on the eve of the first world 
war : were one not fairly familiar with the 
wrangles between Poles, Ruthenes and other 
kinds of Ukrainians, and with the social and 
linguistic nuances, which the slow and only 
partial industrialisation of eastern Europe 
had made more bitter, one might well feel 
lost. The Ausgleich is very briefly sketched 
in, but no indication is given of the consti- 
tutional development of either Austria or 
Hungary after 1867, except for several bare 
references to the introduction of manhood 
suffrage in Austria in 1907 ; the relation of 
this measure to the relations between the 
nationalities within Austria is scarcely 
indicated. 

The analysis of the four war years is all 
the more precise. Interesting contrasts are 
made between the position of Poles, of the 
Southern Slavs and of the Czechs. The 
Poles were favoured stepchildren, as it were, 
of the Austrians and, for that matter, of the 
Magyars as well, though Mr Zeman does not 
touch upon this. But there were Russian 
and Prussian Poles outside the monarchy, 
and the sense of partition remained while 


this was so. There was also the fatal ques- . 


tion of the Polish-Ukrainian relationship: 
this created the biggest problem of the post- 
war Republic of Poland and provided some 
justification for the eastern frontier upon 
which Stalin insisted in 1945. 

The southern Slavs had two points 
d’appui : one within the monarchy in the 
nominal autonomy of Croatia within 
Hungary ; and one beyond in the indepen- 
dence of Serbia, which since 1903 had been 
under Russian patronage. As Mr Zeman 


writes, “ Serbian terrorist activities in Bosnia 


. , . had pushed the monarchy into its last 
war,” and it seems that Russian secret 
service money had not been lacking. Even 
the Rumanians of Transylvania and the 
Bukovina had an independent Rumanian 
monarchy to which to look. And yet Mr 
Zeman believes, and few of the cognoscenti 
would disagree, that the Czechs, with no 
political or racial sponsor or patron within 
the Habsburg Empire or outside it, through 
their leaders in exile, were probably the 
most important single factor in that empire’s 
undoing. This is difficult to understand 
with so little background information. It is 
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not only in the light of subsequent events 
that the claim may be made; there were 
observers who in 1914 were aware that the 
unending quarrel between the Czechs and 
Germans in Bohemia would be fatal to the 
Habsburg regime. Masaryk used the war to 
end this quarrel in what seemed to him the 
best way. 

Mr Zeman is right to wish to correct the 
version offered by Masaryk and Benes of 
the history of the Czechs during the war. 
In exile they undoubtedly anticipated events 
in Prague by a good deal and ignored what 
they preferred not to know; but perhaps 
only visionaries can make their dreams come 
true. 

“The argument,” Mr Zeman concludes, 
“that the Allies wilfully broke up the 
[Habsburg] monarchy in October, 1918, or, 
still worse, at the peace conference, com- 
pletely lacks substance. . . . The ultimate 
responsibility for the disappearance of the 
Habsburg monarchy rests squarely on the 
shoulders of its rulers.” 


History in the Future Tense 
What Is History ? 

By Edward Hallett Carr. 

Macmillan. 155 pages. 21s. 


as. says Mr Carr in his: Tre- 
velyan Lectures, “is obliged to 
write or read history.” This little book 
will certainly be read by historians, and not 


‘ least by those mystics, sceptics, indifferen- 


tists, conservatives (Mr Carr does not say 
obscurantists), theologians and mere men of 
letters at whom Mr Carr points his most 
polished darts. The point to make here is 
that it ought to be read by politicians and 
diplomats—and journalists—as well. It is 
not necessary for any of them to agree with 
all the closely joined links in Mr Carr’s 
characteristic argument. But his plea for a 
“bold readiness . . . to present fundamental 
challenges in the name of reason to the 
current way of doing. things and to the 
avowed or hidden assumptions on which it 
rests” is not addressed only to historians 
and sociologists. It is addressed also to all 
the “political thinkers of the English- 
speaking world.” Mr Carr’s apprehension 
is that, when the world is changing more 
rapidly and more radically than at any time 
in the last four hundred years, Britain may 
“lag behind the general advance and re- 
lapse helplessly and uncomplainingly into 
some nostalgic backwater.” 

These are fighting words. What have they 
to do with the meaning of history ? Mr 
Carr has tasted Marx appreciatively, with- 
out quite swallowing him ; he denies that he 
himself (or Marx either) can be called de- 
terminist ; and he cocks his snooks urbanely 
against Sir Isaiah Berlin, Professor Popper, 
Professor Oakeshott and the late Sir Lewis 
Namier who would take the other view 
vigorously. He leans rather, without resting, 
upon Acton, Collingwood and, unexpec- 
tedly, Powicke—as well as upon Marx and 
himself—in his interpretation of what 
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The travelling Kangaroo 





was 
vital 
in 
1944 


The Company's task? 

To produce ten concrete caissons 
each as tall as a five-storey building 
and weighing 7,700 tons: each to be 
towed across the Channel and sunk at 
Arromanches to form a part of an 
artificial harbour equal in size to that 
of Gibraltar. This was the Company's 
contribution to Mulberry Harbour— 
with an unarguable completion date of 
150 days from start to finish 





A Kangaroo from Dublin Zoo, 
A female of the species, 
Was put inside a sort of ark 
And shipped direct to Regents Park 
Where every prospect pleases. 
But this marsupial had some doubt 


And so she packed herself afew 
Bottles of What is Good for You. 


In England, when the Customs men 
She failed to understand, 
They searched her ...ouch! 
Andin her pouch 
They found the contraband. 
Protesting was of little use 
For ignorance is no excuse. 


And so in future all beware, 


Declare in accents loud and free— 


it 
Is 
vital 
In 
1961 


For British industry in 1961 D-day 

is today. The construction of modern 
factories to a planned construction 
programme with assurance of completion 
on time is of vital importance 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED GREAT BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS 


If she would get her Guinness Stout, 


When asked, ‘‘What have you to declare?”’ 


Guinness is good for you—and me 


completion 
on 
time 


The need for new factories to expand production demands thal 
construction shall be carried out rapidly and economically 

to a planned programme, and the installation of costly plant 
and machinery must not be delayed. The resources of the 
Laing Companies all contribute to rapid and efficient 
construction through detailed planning, mechanisation, new 
operational techniques, and the development and use of 

new materials. Completion on time we regard as an obligation 


and not as a virtue 
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history is, both the process of it and the 
writing of it. 

The historian is inextricably the product of 
his times ; so is history of its times, and so 
is its selected recording. The best historian 
—Mr Carr would really say the only his- 
torian—is the one who, by frankly recog- 
nising the contemporary involvement both 
of himself and of his facts, can rise above 
it. And his job in writing about the past, 
or the present, is to spot the winners in the 
future. 

This is where Mr Carr goes to Professor 
Powicke for the plea made thirty years ago 
for “a constructive outlook over the past.” 
History is, as it were, a dialogue between 
the historian of the present and the facts 
of the past ; and it “ acquires meaning and 
objectivity Only when it establishes a co- 
herent relation between past and future.” 
It can be written “only by those who find 
and accept a sense of direction in history 
itself.” 

What is the direction ? There will be 
more losers than winners in detecting it, 
according to what historians think most 
important in their own society when they 
write. Mr Carr looks for his winning num- 
ber in de Tocqueville, who wrote of men 
seeing “the gradual and progressive de- 
velopment of equality as at once the past 
and the future of their history”; and he 
applies this both to the deepening of change 
and choice in developed societies and, 
especially, to the widening of change and 
choice among what we nowadays call the 
underdeveloped, Change, he claims, is to 
too many historians and sociologists and 
politicians and economists “an object of 
fear.” To him, in “a world in tumult and 
a world in travail,” it is both fact and hope. 

The argument of the pundits will, no 
doubt, wax hot over all the implications, 
some of them starkly contemporary, of 
Mr Carr’s contentions. That is one reason 
why journalists as well as politicians should 
read this tendentious..book. The. other is 
that the taut reasoning, the felicity of illus- 
tration, the breadth of example and the 
sharpness of phrase make it plain that Mr 
Carr’s withdrawal first to Oxford and then 
to Cambridge was, while scholarship’s great 
gain, a real loss to the more public disputa- 
tion in which for a time he engaged. 


In and Out of Whitehall 


Memoirs of a Public Servant 
By Lord Salter. 
Faber. 355 pages. 30s. 


ORD SALTER signed the preface of his 

latest book on his eightieth birthday. 
It is the story, told with frank self-analysis 
and great charm, of a long and full life, 
which includes an unusual variety of occu- 
pations. Born and brought up in a river- 
side home in the middle of Oxford, he went 
up to the university with the help of a 
scholarship at Brasenose. There he ‘duly 
achieved his double first and in 1904 passed 
high into the civil service. 
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From the day of his entry into the service 
the story falls clearly into two parts. The 
first covers the span of his official career— 
at first as a member of the home service 
and in the decade following the first world 
war as an international civil servant. His 


entry into Whitehall was marked by an™ 


instructive—and amusing—little tragedy of 
errors, as a result of which Salter found 
himself in a_ small backwater of the 
Admiralty dealing with the chartering of 
civilian ships engaged in naval service. But 
this he found irksome and he was glad to 
escape and join the lively group of those 
who were busy drafting and subsequently 
launching Lloyd George’s national health 
insurance scheme. But the wheel turned. 
When war came Salter was recalled to the 
humble Transport Department, which 
quickly grew into the Ministry of Shipping, 
with, by 1917, most of the world’s ships 
on its great card index. Salter found himself 
at a pivotal point of the shipping and supply 
system and ended the war as chairman of the 
Allied Maritime Transport Executive. This 
was the first peak of his career. 

After the war Salter was appointed 
Secretary-General of the Reparations Com- 
mission—an institution which the peace- 
makers of Paris hoped would smooth out 
some of the absurdities they had left un- 
settled. But its efforts were constantly over- 
ruled by a succession of governmental 
conferences that did not allow the commis- 
sion to exercise any independent authority. 
So Salter, who had accepted the post rather 
unwillingly, resigned and rejoined the 
Secretariat in Geneva as head of the Eco- 
nomic and Finance Section of the League 
of Nations. It was in Geneva that he took 
charge of the various reconstruction schemes 
that brought first aid to the new states of 
impoverished Europe. He also organised 
the first world economic conference in 1927, 
which made a great effort to restrain the 
economic nationalism that was rampant: in 
Europe. Salter’s ten years of wrestling at 
Geneva with Europe’s financial reconstruc- 


tion were the second peak of his official . 


career. 

But in the end he was disillusioned here 
too. In his opinion the League had not got 
adequate powers and he was anxious to 
speak his mind. So in 1931 he resigned and 
resumed his freedom to take his part in 
public life. 

In the subsequent thirty years Lord 
Salter has been author, journalist, don, In- 
dependent MP for Oxford University, 
junior minister, and for three years of the 
second world war head of the British Ship- 
ping Mission in Washington. He was Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
caretaker government, Conservative MP for 
Ormskirk 1951-53, and second minister to 
the Treasury. This second half of his life 
has been varied and colourful ; but he does 
not conceal, rather he takes pride in, the fact 
that his years as an official have been those 
of his greatest achievements. It is they that 
have shaped his habits and his thinking, for 
his general outlook has remained more that 
of an official than that of a politician. 

Lord Salter regrets that so little has been 
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written about the profession of civil ser- 
vant, and he holds out hope that he may yet 
make a modest contribution to the science 
—or art—of administration. To such a de- 
bate the present book makes no pretence 
to be more than a background. But it has 
a theme of its own. Salter’s story is de- 
signed to show that, properly used, there 
are ample opportunities for initiative, enter- 
prise and achievement in both national and 
international service. For that reason his 
book will make a special appeal to the grow- 
ing army of civil servants of all nations. 

To the wider public it will be a peep be- 
hind the scenes—not merely of the how and 
the wherefore, but also of the actors them- 
selves on and off the stage. Yet Salter has 
done something more than tell his story ; 
for as the play has unrolled the reader 
realises that he has been given the details of 
a most interesting self-portrait in which, 
from a mixture of frank comment, ambition, 
disillusion and loyalty, there has emerged 
the idealism that has been the driving force 
of Lord Salter’s long career. 


True Patriot 


The Beloved Land 
By Vladimir Dedijer. 


MacGibbon & Kee. 


375 pages. 30s. 


IGNIFICANTLY, the two distinguished 
Jugoslavs who in recent years have 
published autobiographies have chosen to 
call their books after their country. Mr 
Djilas’s description of his youth, published 


HOME REPORT | 
The Exiles’ Home 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


IGRANT labour is an ugly word: exile is somehow a gracious 
M In London, New York or Sydney the strong Irish 
myth of exile can stiJl impel many a native-born son to song, but 
along Europe’s most western seaboard it is a less attractive reality. 
The rocky parish of Cluain Cearban, fifteen miles by five between 
the end of the mountains and the sea in West Mayo, can now 
sustain only 2,200 souls, having (despite its high Roman Catholic 
birth rate) lost over 12 per cent of its people in the last thirty years. 
To England alone it has sent 12 doctors, 6 graduate engineers, 4 
priests (there are 20 in America) and some 40 qualified nurses. 

But the bulk of the uncounted emigrants wield the shovel or the 
mop and they are precisely the people who have most to fear from 


one, 


BOOKS 


some three years ago, was called “ Land 
without Justice ” and referred specifically to 
his native Montenegro. Mr Dedijer’s book, 
in which he describes his life up to his visit 
to San Francisco in 1945 as a Jugoslav dele- 
gate to the inaugural meeting of the United 
Nations, is called “ The Beloved Land.” 
Both men have fallen out with Marshal 
Tito’s government ; Mr Djilas is in prison 
and Mr Dedijer is in exile in England. But 
it is a safe bet that if any of Jugoslavia’s 
present rulers found time to write their 
autobiography, it would be filled with the 
same profound and dominating devotion to 
their native land as fills these two books. 
For the Jugoslav communists, their ideology 
is above all a means to make their country 
united, stable, prosperous and of conse- 
quence in the world. 

Vladimir Dedijer was born and brought 
up in Belgrade. His mother, a woman of 
great character and a strong, even fanatic, 
feminist, came from Bosnia, and his father, 
who began life as a shepherd boy and be- 
came a distinguished academic, from 
Herzegovina. The description of the back- 
ground of both his parents forms’an illumin- 
ating and important part of Mr Dedijer’s 
book. He himself, while still a very young 
man, became a star reporter and foreign 
correspondent of Politika, which although 
known as “ The Times of Belgrade” was at 
that time an opposition paper whose staff 
had to show a great deal of ingenuity to 
circumvent the censorship. In 1937 the 
paper, under pressure from the government, 
which was then falling increasingly under 


any attempt by Britain to restrict the flow of workers from over- 


seas. If this outlet were cut off the outlook for the parish would be 
In the past few years the region has welcomed 
electricity, the telephone, tarred roads and afforestation. The Irish 
government’s scheme for converting peat into industrial fuel has 
foundered on rocks in the machines and high transport costs. 
There are rumours of an impending German holiday camp, and the 
first waterproofed English caravaners have faced the August gales. 


black indeed. 


In London (left) and Mayo 
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the influence of the Axis powers, sacked Mr 
Dedijer for his left wing views in general 
and some articles on Spain in particular. 
From then. until the outbreak of the war, 
Mr Dedijer became increasingly involved in 
opposition to the government and hence 
increasingly caught up in the activities of the 
illegal Communist party, whose members 
were the most determined and dynamic 
enemies of the regime. When the war came, 
it was a natural step to become a party 
member and join Tito’s partisans. Mr 
Dedijer has already published his detailed 
war diary. His account of the partisan cam- 
paign in this book is impressionistic, rather 
disjointed, but often vivid and moving. 
There is no political disputation in this 
book, no hint of the controversies that have 


now unhappily alienated Mr Dedijer from ° 


his former comrades. What emerges most 
clearly is his passionate concern that the 
South Slavs, who achieved political unity 
only in 1918, should learn to overcome com- 
pletely the hatreds and discords that bitterly 
divided them during the long centuries of 
alien rule. 


OTHER BOOKS 


NEW FRONTIERS OF THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Public Affairs Press. 175 pages. $3.75. 

This book makes available, for the first time, 
the texts of all the reports submitted to 
President Kennedy by his various task forces. 
Whether or not these reports are implemented, 
they illuminate the thinking of the intellectuals 
whom the President likes to consult on subjects 
ranging from space policy to cultural dilemmas. 


Members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


There are lavish government grants for house improvement and 
subsidies for drainage. But still the people leave. 

With the railhead 20 miles off, and Dublin 160 miles from there, 
transport charges handicap any industry from the start ; the profits 
from mountain sheep, wiry black cattle and virus-free potatoes 
can enable only the lucky and hard-working few to lift themselves 
on to a cash economy. 
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At least half of the 550 families in the parish receive regular inevitable building sites. This, of course, is precisely why, despite. 
-ked Mr Bmittances from abroad, which provide quite literally the jam on threats of British action to limit all immigration, the Irish know 
general #.- subsistence bread. English or American money buys the old they are needed. 
ular. ord. builds a bathroom or enables a child to stay on at school. Responsible locals would even welcome some measure of control 
re yin he new barn or the tractor are bought from savings made over- if it did not mean outright restriction. England is widely regarded 
i Lied pas, where with the incentive of a cash wage these people are as a sink of moral iniquity and is known to present infertile soil 
ss of the #mous workers. People are the only export. for maturing Catholic minds. New regulations might prevent un- 
nembers | Except at holiday times there are not even enough young people prepared young people from lighting out for the cosmopolitan joys 
dynamic pay for a dance band in the village on Sunday evenings. There of Wolverhampton as soon as they quarrel with their parents or 
ar came, § no cinema, no other collective diversion for 20 miles. One long find themselves bored with the long, chaste evenings. 
a party fountain valley sent 60 children to its school in 1900 ; now there Finally, the Irish are well used to soft talkers, and no special 
is. Mr fhe 16. perspicacity was needed by the Dublin paper that remarked: “ The 
detailed ] perhaps half of the emigrants go to America—the next parish real purpose of the proposed new legislation is to control the flow 
an cam- ‘estward is Boston—and quota restrictions present no barrier of coloured immigrants into Britain.” Irish immigrants to the 
c, rather J eople so amply supplied with American cousins to act as United States, pace the Clan Kennedy, have never been specially 
eh this posers. But from England home is at least accessible and work tender to the coloured people who compete for unskilled jobs. A 
hat have # casier to find. The days when teams of Irish left for the English limit on negro or Indian migrants to Nottingham or Notting Hil! 
jer from ‘rvest at the end of June and returned flush with cash and flushed might well reduce tension while raising casual wages for their Irish 
ses most ith Guinness for Christmas are over ; yet many of the jobs they competitors. But, as a philosopher on a hill farm queried, in the 
that the fo are in fact seasonal in sugarbeet factories, in hotels or on the blandest of brogues: “‘ Wasn’t it us that chose not to be British?” 
al unity 
me com- 
t bitterly h . h th 5 d 
ela Lunch wit e Boar 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

; VALANCING their lunches in plastic and Board Really Necessary?” (capitals in- 

') cardboard boxes on their laps, five cluded), and attracted a great deal of bored- 
MINISTRA- fioysand directors sat suspended between room coughing as he spoke up admirably 
oe it Roy Welensky’s cry for a return to for the principles of democracy—and “ re- 
nitted to Jictorian glory and Mr Macmillan’s prayer _— sponsibility” in company practice. At the 
sk forces. fpr a peaceful—“ or at any rate, a non- flying lunch, few of the sentimentally bald 
lemented, Barring °—future for the world. The annual _heads and red gin-and-tonic faces discussed 
ioe uting of the Institute of Directors on Wed- his speech. What they liked was the 
dilemmas. {¢sday had about it an air of unreality. It | “sound common sense” of Sir Roy. 





nent and 


remed as if the Royal Albert Hall were a 
lown-up flying machine, charting its course 
etween Britain’s imagined past and its 
ared-for future. A pair of smart hostesses 
bw to the needs of the superior directors 
) the three front rows, but there was, other- 
ise, equality. ; 

Every man was given the same box, with 
cold airliner lunch, nearer to first than 
wrist class. To get it right, flap A had to 
etucked into slot A: at a casual count only 
bout a fifth of the directors seemed able to 
low the instructions printed on the label. 
e rest struggled with the flap as they 
tuggled with their conversation, and with 
kir fellow-directors who had made take- 
et bids for their seats during the pre- 
inch drink. “ Sir Roy was good, eh ?” 




















‘Blost of them seemed to think so; he was 


wen frequent applause during his hour’s 
ation and if the intermittent “ hear hears ” 
om the front row came from the direction 
Lord Salisbury, that was all to the good. 
The chairman of ICI, Mr Paul Chambers, 
s for going into the common market, but 
minst dumping; for a “sound non- 
Mlationary budget,” but against waste by 
tional industries or subsidies to inefficient 
ivate industries; for a new tax system 
ithout the “jungle of complexities and 
immicks ” that bedevilled it, but against 


| him they learned of the dangers 
created by communism’s victories in 
Africa: these were the result of the tragic 
reversal of colonial policy undertaken by the 
colonial powers after the war. It was bad 
for the country, it was bad for all the 
peoples of Africa, it was bad for business. 

In the federation they had long acknow- 
ledged that the days of white privilege 
were over; today “greater progress is 
being made on the march to freedom in the 
Federation of Rhodesia.and Nyasaland than 
anywhere else in Africa.” Wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief in a manner 
more characteristic of Mr Macleod, Sir Roy 
declared: “I am asking for a change of 
policy, a rededication to the proven ideals 
of the past.” When he had finished, the 
applause lasted for a full 40 seconds. 

Not as long, however, as the standing 
ovation given to Mr Macmillan when, 
lunch-boxes cleared away, he came in with a 
broad smile and apologised, as it were, 
because a funny thing was going to happen 
to him after he left the hall. The Prime 
Minister was a scream: four years ago, he 
said, he had addressed the institute as the 
head of a government that had just raised 
Bank rate to 7 per cent; made money 
scarce and expensive, and knocked a great 





In the flying macu.us 
in output ; and a §0 per cent rise in prices. 
Even racing cars had to have brakes. The 
other big gag was abqut a foreign country 
where it “doesn’t matter much to your 
corpse what they do with it when you’re 
dead.” 

Seemingly answering criticisms made in 
Parliament on Monday, and certainly 
striking a chord in some directorial hearts, 
the Prime Minister said that economic 
advances could not be brought about by 
talk and persuasion alone. The Government 
must themselves take decisions. Apart from 
looking forward to a national wage policy, 
he did not announce any. 

The Prime Minister left ; so did many 
directors. The cardboard box lunches were 
explained by an institute man: “If you let 


om there, [Pending money on “sentiment and _ block off the equity market. He had felt them go out for lunch they never come 
he profits #litical expediency ” or penalising initiative then, too, that he owed them an explanation. back.” Clicking their free ball-point pens 

potatoes hd enterprise. It was not a very radical This time’s explanation turned out to be (made in UK) the directors of Britain 
remselves "Ng speech. It was well received. that there had been since 1948 a 120 per _ followed the funniest Prime Minister we've 





it Edwin Herbert asked: “Is Your 


cent rise in income ; only a 40 per cent rise 


got into the murky afternoon, and the future. 





Checking the Drift 


S regional planning ever going to get out 
I of the doldrums? Dr Hill, the new 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
told the Commons on Monday that he had 
been studying the claims for wider concep- 
tions in planning “ with particular and 
peculiar care.” He was prepared to con- 
cede that the existing local authority struc- 
ture might not be ideally suited for some 
functions. But not a word escaped him to 
suggest that his would be the ministerial 
axe to thin out the tangled undergrowth. 
And ministers are likely to remain as coyly 
retiring until the Local Government Com- 
mission really bulldozes a clearing some- 
where. Manchester, where there have always 
been some imaginative ideas on setting the 
government of the local conurbation to 
rights, is one place where the commissioners 
could still be educated in realities. 

It happens that on Merseyside, next door 
to the south-east Lancashire conurbation, 
something has just stirred in a special issue 
of the Town Planning Review,* written 
very largely from Liverpool university. Its 
chief message has to do with the future of 
all the great northern conurbations which 
are now facing the major problem of their 
own rejuvenation and physical expansion 
_ (slum clearance and overspill) at a time 
when the general drift of industry and em- 
ployment is increasingly into the west Mid- 
lands and south-east England. 

The plight of the Unfavoured regions of 
the north and west which ever since 1914 
(with some arrestation after 1945) have 
steadily been losing population to the 
Favoured regions is by no means new. Yet, 
if anything, it is likely to get worse. It is 
perfectly possible that, with the advent of 
entry into the common market, this popula- 
tion drift will increase, not only into Lon- 
don but also into the growing south coast 
complex. 

Professor Myles Wright offers three stimu- 
lating, if not equally acceptable, suggestions 
to meet the present drift, on the basis that 
the north should properly hold more of its 
population to the particular relief of Lon- 
don and Birmingham, which are each burst- 
ing at the seams. What is attractive about 
his analysis is that it need not cause the 
jarring interference in economic develop- 
ment, involving the arbitrary relocation of 
reluctant industry into every dying town, 
that most Labour planners from the north 
and west seem to hanker after. 

His first contention is that the major 
effort to stop the migration should be in 
and around the Scottish and northern 
conurbations themselves, where skills and 
services already exist and where there is a 
substantial drawing power attracting popu- 
lation from the local hinterlands. This is 
entirely sensible, although in a particularly 
cramped area like the Clyde valley there is 
a case for thinking (as the Scottish Office is 





* Land Use in an Urban Environment. 35s, 


doing) of a completely new start for a 
modern industrial complex in the Bathgate- 
Livingston area further east. Merseyside, 
too, may have to come to this in the end. 

Jobs are only part of the equation for 
rescue. It is the degeneration of the conur- 
bations, their physical dilapidation and 
sense of non-enterprise, that is helping to 
drive away the more energetic and socially 
ambitious, despite the migrants’ local loyal- 
ties and despite the higher cost of living 
(especially of housing) that offsets better 
rates of pay in London and the Midlands. 
Regeneration must first be internal: without 
it the task of getting new industry from out- 
side will always be hard. 


P ROFESSOR WRIGHT’S second point is 
that planning for the best use of land 
should be concentrated within 20 miles of 
these provincial conurbations. One would 
have preferred him to have gone wider, for 
the modern urban region in the age of 
private transport is a much larger entity. 
He wants to see development commissioners 
for each peripheral zone to estimate over- 
spill, find sites for development and map 
out a communications framework. Pre- 
sumably from despair at the prospect. of 
effective local government reform he does 
not go into how the commissioners’ pro- 
posals would work out in practice among 
disputing authorities. But this has to be 
tackled, and the Government, with large 
regional projects like the Tyne and Mersey 
tunnels to underwrite, should realise that it 
has plenty of opportunities to knock some 
thick parochial heads together. 


The third proposal is that private enter- 


prise should be closely connected with the 
development and house building schemes 
in these peripheral zones, and that (most 
important) it should be given sites exten- 
sive enough to encourage the rationalisa- 
tion of building for the maximum in speed 
and economy. These plans must, of course, 
be complemented by the reconstruction of 
the city centres with proper services for the 
surrounding region—another reason for en- 
suring that the suburban areas are brought 
into the plan as a whole. 

This kind of expansion probably means 
the end of the green belt in the rigidly con- 
stricting sense (the green “ girdle’) that 
we know now. This is not necessarily a 
disaster, provided the alternative still gives 
sufficient open space for amenity and, in 
fact, produces the proper satellite planning 
that was notably lacking in the period before 
the green belts were conjured up expressly 
to stop reckless urban sprawl. The geo- 
graphical conditions around each conurba- 
tion are sufficiently dissimilar for there to 
be no standard solution to the best use of 
their space. The real need is to get people 
to think in a regional context about their 
own problems. Dr Hill should be putting 
his shoulder behind every administrative 
push in this direction, 
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SOUTH COAST 


separate 
Sundays 


fom local option polls taken in the 1 
counties and county boroughs of Wales 
to decide whether pubs should open oj nili 
Sundays or not, have had the expecteg’UD8 
results: the four county boroughs and th his r 
heavily populated and industrialised coung¥P the | 
ties of the south and far north have decideqfrom Sez 
to drink when they feel like it ; and ruraito tell p 
north west and mid-Wales have stuck t@how peo 
the “traditional” Welsh Sunday. Sompranplin; 
counties did not run true to form: Brecttfyroung ; 
and Radnor are wet, Denbigh and Cardigang... hi, 
shire dry. The balance is slightly in favo “ 
of the openers, who led in 10 polls. In theig’ 7° 2 
strongholds the poll was generally marked’ work ¢ 
by apathy (but Carmarthen scraped togethe professio: 
61 per cent of its voters). In the areagentative: 
carried by the closers the polls were higigheneve: 
(in Merioneth it was 65 per cent). ThigMr Eisen 
proves something, perhaps that while yowfmen mac 
may take a drinker to a petition, you Ca@#House, L 
not make him vote ; or that the influen@preciqent 
of nonconformism, where it exists, is n0 labinet 
to be sneered at. will mee 
The effects of having two more or les Th 

distinct Waleses on Sundays will probablg*°U" sdaj 
be no more stirring than the conduct of th@#"tention 
polls ; but among them may be considerabl of one’s 
migrations of thirsty and deprived Welshg{tisible as 
men from dry to wet areas, thereby reali Mr K 
ing the fear of the closers that the Sabbatputting tl! 
roads would be full of drinking driveMBwith poet 
There will be rage mixed with triumph 1! Though ; 
the chapels, calm acceptance in the Anglicagj. ow i 
church, gloom in the headquarters of Plai this j 

Cymru and disappointment among tg so 
openers. But they can all take heart; ig’W fron 
will all happen again in seven years’ tim! Mr E 
The new Scottish bill will not give tgmmand 
“ drys ” the same opportunity. Papers as 
Office in | 
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purbations 
eas of dense AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
population in the United States, partly in London. Those 
A M E R I { A N S R V E Y items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 
RE 
\ 


}I-BUSY CRITICS 
| A YEAR ago, just after the election, when asked what Americans 


WASHINGTON, DC 


expected of their new President, someone tartly answered 
“too much.” This is being proved right. There were fears 
\then that the power behind the rocking-chair might turn out to 
\fbe the Pope. Now some Americans almost seem to wish it were, 
AST |ffor their discovery that Mr Kennedy is no more infallible than 
\fany of his thirty. predecessors is causing them dismay and chagrin. 
~The “ new frontier ” a year later looks to many people suspiciously 
like the same old frontier. Mr Kennedy’s penchant for placing 
Republicans in high posts and low—for instance, Mr McNamara 
> as Secretary of Defence and Mr Foster in charge of disarmament— 
. has caused some blunt-minded Democrats to call his “ the third 
Eisenhower Administration.” Last month a soured critic from 
; the other end of the political spectrum told the President to his 
face that instead of being a man on a horse he has turned out 
to be a man riding a child’s tricycle. Weightier accusers like 
| in the I§Mr James Reston of the New York Times charge that the Presi- 
i of wa dent is not providing the people with enough guidance and is 
< caged failing to command public opinion. : 
shs and th This month Mr Kennedy and members of his cabinet are taking 
lised coungup the latter challenge. They are fanning out across America, 
ave decidegftom Seattle to Saint Louis and from San Francisco to New York, 
; and ruragto tell people what the Administration is doing and to find out 





ve stuck t@how people feel about them. They will engage in all-day verbal 


















lay. _SoM#srapplings with state and local officials and representatives of civic 
rm: Breclfsroups and the public is cordially invited to attend the soul- 
d Cardigan searching seminars. Mr Kennedy hitherto has operated on the 
% ino rather aloof theory that the way to get things done smoothly is 
ally marke@ Work out carefully devised political compromises with his fellow 
ved togethe professionals of the powerful committees of the House of Repre- 
n the areageentatives and the Senate, freely employing the tool of patronage 
; were higigwhenever necessary. Also now being refurbished are some of 
ent). Thi§Mr Eisenhower’s methods of administration, of which the frontiers- 
t while yo™men made considerable hay when they first entered the White 
m, you CaM@House, Last week it was announced that the 
he influen# President, who began by by-passing his 
kists, 18 B°M-abinet and the National Security Council, 
will meet them henceforth on alternate 
Thursdays. It was Mark Twain who drew 
attention to the fact that the laughable ways 
of one’s elders become surprisingly less # 
tisible as one grows up. 3 

Mr Kennedy began his Presidency by = Start of 


nore or les 
ill probabl 
nduct of th 
considerabl 
ived Welsh 
ereby realis 







the Sabbaiffputting the White House on speaking terms a 
ing drivel@with poets, playwrights and other eggheads. MGU> 
tensa BThough at first the shock was great, there ~ 
the is now fairly widespread understanding that 


anne this is good for American prestige. But the 
ke heart; i@’*W frontiersmen also laid their busy axes 
years’ timeg® Mr Eisenhower’s cherished chains of 
1ot give thg¢ommand. Persons were admitted and 
Papers ascended to Mr Eisenhower’s tidy 
office in an orderly and dignified fashion, 


* Per cent approving the way “| 
each President handled his job, "$ 
reported by the Gallup Poll : 





\ A Year on the New Frontier 


through channels. This meant that Mr Eisenhower took decisions 
but did not help to make them, and had no way of knowing about 
possible alternatives that failed to reach his desk through his human 
screens and filters, especially on foreign policy. (Some critics of 
the Eisenhower regime put it more pithily, saying that the late Mr 
Dulles was his own President). 

Mr Kennedy largely replaced this system by picking up a tele- 
phone to summon people whose views he wanted to hear and by 
taking an active part in decision-making and energetically pursuing 
his own and others’ ideas up and down the rapidly rising and falling 
graphs of White House enthusiasms and deflations. But the 
Kennedy method of impromptu conversations, quick-fire sugges- 
tions, task forces and crash programmes has been under fire from 
winded civil servants and critics who openly doubt if it really makes 
for clear decisions—or even decisions. Mr Kennedy, as well as 
holding regular cabinet meetings, has now decided to*see fewer 
people. 

In the twelve months that have passed since his narrow victory 
over Mr Nixon, Mr Kennedy has suffered various serious frus- 
trations. He finds himself deeply engaged in what is basically 
an old-fashioned armaments race, whose only novel features are 
that it involves a fight for control of the moon and a threat 
of race suicide as a by-product. This is hardly all that he had 
in mind when he first set his ambition on the Presidency. He 
and Mr McNamara have succeeded to some extent in curbing the 
military men whose massive five-sided headquarters in Washing- 
ton, the Pentagon, is enormous enough to swallow the House of 
Representatives and the Senate five times over. Mr Eisenhower 
also knew all about that problem and before he laid down the 
burden of office specifically drew attention to the combination of 
the Pentagon and the munitions interests that employ hundreds 
of retired generals and have more power than was ever dreamed 
of by Andrew Undershaft, Bernard Shaw’s merchant of death. 
Pressure from the Pentagon—and the arms plants and the trade 
unions—caused Congress to thrust several hundred million dollars 
into Mr Kennedy’s reluctant hand for unwanted. bombers, just as 
it did into Mr Eisenhower’s ; like his pre- 
decessor, the President is declining to 
spend it. 

But at the same time as it gave him money 
for arms and the moon, Congress frustrated 
Mr Kennedy’s request for federal aid to 
education, so that children by the hundred 
thousand will continue to learn their lessons 
in double and triple shifts in hallways and 
basements, in the richest country in the 
world. The successful passing of the most 
important housing legislation since 1949 
opened up a prospect of a decent home for 
every family in America ; but people are told 
to build their own fall-out shelters. The 
President’s foreign aid programme had a 
qualified success with Congress, and if there 
is no retreat from its commitments almost 
as inuch will be spent on development loans 
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in the next five years as on taking shots at the moon. 

Mr Kennedy is a politician of over fifteen years’ experience 
and he has accepted his setbacks and his hard-won modest 
victories with philosophical calm. But even his coolness seems 
to jar on some critics, who scold him for failing to show “a sense 
of Churchillian exuberance in adversity,” though the secret of his 
continuing personal popularity with a great many people is their 
belief that in a crisis his blood pressure soars to normal. Others 
grumble that Mr Kennedy’s score to date is scarcely worth all 
the tumult and upset that the new frontiersmen are alleged to 
have introduced into an American political scene whose torpor 
was for them its chief charm. 

After nearly ten months of his Administration there is still wide- 
spread perplexity among the conventionally minded over whether 
Mr Kennedy is a liberal who has been slowed up by his fellow 
Americans’ conservatism, or a conservative who is driving a liberal 
bandwagon with the brakes on. It seems probable that the Presi- 
dent—and with him a growing number of young Americans—is as 
untouched by such labels as he and they would be by disputes 
between Big and Little Enders. They are a new breed, and old 
slogans leave them. cold (many who fought the old battles find 
a curious coldness in them about most things the older generation 
held dear). But whatever it is they want.to do—and quite likely 
this is not at all clear even to themselves—their room for even 
tactical manoeuvre seems to be fearfully limited. Even if it is 
assumed that approximately half the voters are willing to go forward 
slowly with Mr Kennedy, to whatever his goals are, the other 
half show indications of trying to find refuge from a troubled 
present in reviving or reliving a simpler—and simplified—past. 

It is to those voters that Mr Eisenhower appeals when he 
denounces the Peace Corps as a juvenile experiment whose mem- 
bers would be better employed on the moon, “ which is also an 
underdeveloped country,” and when he attacks increased social 
security benefits as “ fiscal irresponsibility.” Mr Kennedy seems 
inclined to stake his future on his belief that Americans are now 
sophisticated enough to prefer even unpalatable reality to such 
bumblings. But he is unlikely to shed his habitual caution or 
try to rush things. He knows that in 1962 Republicans hope 
to gain even more seats in the House of Representatives than they 
did last year and that their chances of doing so look good. Some 
of Mr Kennedy’s supporters, who feel that the President could 
have shown more political courage in Congress this year, argue 
that the way to “ buck the trend” is for him to play a bolder 
hand next session. For example, they would like him to try to 
get a much broader trade policy through Congress despite antici- 
patory howls of outrage from protectionists. Mr Kennedy has 
not yet made up his mind. 

He is young enough to have time for the waiting game. The 
new frontier is essentially an adventure in new ideas. Building 
an integrated Atlantic community may prove a more revolutionary 
project than landing on the moon. These ideas still have to sink in. 
Some, indeed, still await proper formulation. It is a vast educative 
process that Mr Kennedy, after nearly ten months in office, finds 
himself willy-nilly about to embark upon. 


II—WHISPER FROM THE GRASS ROOTS 


CATTERED elections in an off-year do not add up to a national 
S referendum, but the Democrats’ jubilation over this week’s 
victories is, from the party’s point of view, fully justified. They had 
feared the loss of a congressional seat in Texas, the loss of a 
Governor’s mansion in New Jersey and the deep slashing of a 
Mayor’s majority in New York. Instead, the Republicans were 
defeated in all these places. It is too much to interpret these results 
either as amounting to a resounding affirmation of popular faith 
in the President, or as a crushing blow for his opponents. At 

















most, they demonstrate that he is somewhat stronger and they ar 
somewhat weaker than was thought. But there is nothing like 
winning -elections for a party’s morale. 

Beyond that, it is difficult to relate the three results to each other 
except by stating that each was a special case. -Mr Mitchell seem; 
to have been beaten in New Jersey as much by ill-luck as by ba 
management. He broke his leg before the campaign was wel 
started and was immobilised for months while Mr Hughes, his 
lesser-known opponent, ranged indefatigably up and down the state 
This advantage, Mr Mitchell’s refusal to meet him in public debate 
the death of his father, which may have earned him a sympatheti¢ 
vote, Mr Kennedy’s last-minute personal appearance, perhaps eve 
popular satisfaction with the past eight years of Democratic rule 
explain Mr Hughes’s victory. In New York, Mr Wagner lost somd 
strength to a dissident Democratic candidate, but won comfortably 
in spite of an increased Republican vote and in spite of the effort: 
of Governor Rockefeller and General Eisenhower. As Mr Mitchel 
also benefited from the support of these two, it is easy to see wh 
their prestige, and the prestige of their moderate wing of the 
Republican party, have been slightly damaged. 

Among those quick to draw this conclusion was Senator Gold 
water, leader of the Republican right, who has said that liberal 
Republicans can “ almost never ” win. But his own wing’s drawing 
powers are also open to doubt as a result of the Texas election 
where a liberal Democrat beat a right wing Republican by a 
comfortable margin. This was the only straight fight between 
conservatism and liberalism. Mr Gonzalez, the victor, was helped 
by his Mexican blood in a city (San Antonio) with a very large 
Mexican-American population. But there is a stubborn suspicion 
in Republican circles that he was also helped by the fact that, as a 
Democrat, he will be in a good position to bring in the federal 
funds on which the city depends. “You just can’t beat Sant: 
Claus ” said one politician. This could prove true of more place 
than Texas next year. 


III—CRITICAL BUSINESS 


OLITICALLY and internationally President Kennedy may haveé 

failed to make his mark so far, but economically he seems t 
have come up to expectations. America’s relations with Russia, 
and indeed with the rest of the world, may have deteriorated since 
he took office and Congress may have refused to co-operate with 
him, but at least the recession is over at home and the balance 
of America’s payments abroad has improved. But in fact even 
these successes are superficial and temporary. Nearly seven pet 
cent of the labour force is still as obstinately unemployed as it was 
a year ago, and America’s reserves of gold are now threatened once 
again. The problem of how to encourage economic growth 
domestically without undermining confidence in the dollar ‘inter- 
nationally has become a semi-permanent one, 

By next summer the excesses of industrial capacity and of skilled 
labour in the economy which prevent the current deficit in the 
federal budget from: being inflationary will have been absorbed. 

But almost certainly 
there will still be some 
five per cent or so of the 
work force unemployed, 
the hard core of the ut- 
skilled who have really 
no place in the labour 
market today. Even the 
growth enthusiasts at the 
President’s Council ° 
Economic Advisers admit 
that these people wil 
not find jobs unles 
the economic pressut 
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HOTEE = 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 


EXCELLENT 


accommodations 
reasonable rates 


From New York to San Francisco, 
from Montreal to Dallas; there’s a 
Sheraton Hotel waiting to welcome 
you. Each is located in the heart of 
the city, near business districts, 
theatres and shops. In addition to fine 
food and superb service, Sheraton 
Hotels offer many extra values such 
as the Family Plan (children under 
14 FREE when they share your 
room), air-conditioning, free TV and 
radio. If your ship or plane is delayed, 
Sheraton will hold your reserva- 
tions. To get reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, see your travel 
agent or Sheraton’s General Agent: 


FRAMES TOURS LTD., 
25-31 Tavistock Place, London W.C.1, 
Telephone: Euston 3488. 
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Park-Sheraton 
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Sheraton Motor Inn 
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NEW ORLEANS 
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MOBILE, Alabama 

Sheraton-Battle House 


WEST 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS a 
Sheraton-Wes 
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PASADENA 


Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
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SurfRider 
MAUI 
Kaanapali 
(opens July 1962) 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 


Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORON 


King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
Foxhead Motor Inn 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton- Connaught 
CARIBBEAN 

PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

(opens December 1962) 
JAMAICA 

Kingston 

(opens June 1962) 
OVERSEAS 
ISRAEL 


TEL AVIV . 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
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builds up to inflationary $ billion 
levels—but sustained 
unemployment at a rate 

of five per cent of the 
Jabour force is not an !'5 
easy proposition to de- 

fend politically. 

Yet over at the 1-0 IMPORTS 
Treasury those in 
charge are already 
aware that the com- 65 
bination of higher in- 
terest rates in Europe 
than in New York with 
the foreign bankers’ ‘58 ‘60 | 1960 
tendency to think that monthly averages monthly figures 
any deficit in infla- 
tionary is drawing money away from the United States at 
a rate which is-disturbing. It is- particularly so at a time when 
prosperity has brought a rise in imports -and international tension 
one in military. spending overseas ; the surplus on America’s trading 
account is being eroded just as calls on it are growing. The 
Treasury’s answer to this situation would-be higher -interest rates 
and a really effective curtailment of government spending, were 
it not. that either or both might check the economic recovery. 
So far, at least, the Treasury has had to make do with increasingly 
firm statements from the President that the budget will be balanced 
next . year. 

But European businessmen are disinclined to believe that he 
really means ‘this and their lack of conviction is. encouraged by 
the American colleagues with whom. they have such frequent con- 
tact nowadays. The Administration has been making sp3cial efforts 
to please. business in- recent weeks, with meetings. all over the 
country being attended by speakers from the highest -levels of 
government, notably by Mr Dillon, the Republican Wall Street 
banker who is. Secretary of the. Treasury. But to many other 
Wall Street bankers Mr Dillon -is suspect because of the high 
premium which he puts on the foreign aid programme while to 
Republicans in other parts of the country he is suspect because 
he is a Wali Street banker. 

Businessmen certainly. welcome the tax concessions which the 
Treasury has just. offered them to. encourage industrial expansion, 
but these are not enough to make them forget that the Treasury 
also wants to withdraw tax allowances for entertainment expenses. 
Nor has it lessened their annoyance at the constant harassment 
of the inquiries from the anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice and from the various regulatory agencies, looking for 
evidence of illegal practices, particularly of price-fixing. These 
inquiries have been stepped up, according to businessmen, since 
the new Administration came in largely, they believe, because with 
Democratic officials at the top the zeal of subordinates is no longer 
held in check as it was under the Republicans, although the 
Republicans showed no lack of zeal in anti-trust prosecutions. 






EXPORTS 
(excluding military) 


Seasonally adjusted 


USINESSMEN assert that by these and other types of interference 
B in their concerns the Administration is trying to control prices 
indirectly since it has no power to do so directly. Special resent- 
ment was caused by the President’s peremptory request to the 
steel companies not to raise their charges to their customers when 
wages went up in October, a request based on what to the industry 
seemed very dubious calculations of how much constitutes a fair 
profit. It did not in fact put up its prices, for reasons of its 
own, and is now waiting to see if the President keeps his promise 
to deal equally firmly with the steel trade union when it demands 
another increase in wages next year. Businessmen do not believe 
that he will, for they feel that no Democratic Administration can 
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afford to offend labour and -they say that. they detect a new 
assertiveness in trade unions even though so far the Administration 
has been careful not to favour labour. , 

Underlying all this is a certain sense of guilt by association— 
few people deny that there was justification for both the charges 
of price-fixing against the electrical equipment companies earlier 
this year and for the current investigation of the stock exchanges— 
and a conviction that, however, conciliatory the present Adminis- 


tration may try to be towards businessmen, it will never sympathise 


with them as its predecessor did. The President, hard as he may 
try, has little in common with businessmen and his brother, the 
Attorney General, is antipathetic to them. ‘They do not trust either 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of Commerce to 
fight hard for them or against inflation, although they have more 
faith in the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board and the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. The President’s other economic 
advisers are all professors and bright young intellectuals who 


respect and admire businessmen even less than businessmen respect . 


and admire them. . 

In fact, businessmen are probably receiving ‘more consideration 
in Washington at present than they have under any previous Demo- 
cratic Administration. Here again President Kennedy is clinging 
cautiously to the middle of the road instead of pushing on to 
the new frontier as his liberal critics would like. And here, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, he is probably wise to do so, 
given the peculiar nature of the economic dilemma with which 
he, unlike any of his predecessors, is faced. 


Timing the Trade Battle 


HE opening shots have now been fired in the battle to determine 
whether the United States is to liberalise_its trading policies 
in step with Europe. Two reports to the subcommittee of the 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee which is to hold hearings 


next month—that of Mr Herter and Mr Clayton. and that of. 


Congressman Reuss—actually go far beyond Mr Ball, the Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, who’ is the Administra- 
tion’s spokesman, by advocating a free-world-wide common market. 
Indeed at his press conference this week the President said candidly 
that it will be two or three weeks before the Administration 
decides whether to beard Congress at its coming session, or wait 
until 1963, though his own feeling is that “the time to begin is 
now.” 

With the expiry of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act next 
June, there is much to be said for moving forward without a pause 
to take up the new challenges and opportunities provided by the 
common market and Britain’s probable entry into it. Simply to 
extend this worn-out Act for another year would leave the President 
with virtually no effective powers to negotiate lower tariffs and 
would invite new protectionist amendments, Simply to let it die 
would be to haul down the symbol of freer trade with which the 
United States has become identified for nearly thirty years. Whether 
the President needs new negotiating powers immediately is open 
to more argument. He said himself this week that the full signifi- 
cance of the common market for the United States would not 
be apparent until 1963 or 1964, but many of his officials think 
that the power to negotiate is essential if America is to influence the 
course of the common market in the next year or two. 

The decisive question is whether the Administration can be 
more certain of success by waiting until 1963. An election year 
like 1962, when every member of the House and a third of those 
in the Senate is particularly vulnerable to pressure from his con- 
stituents, is a far from ideal time to debate sweeping reductions 
in tariffs. But with the rise in protectionist feeling, the Congress 
elected next year may be even more hostile than the present one. 
A more important consideration is how quickly the Administration 
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can educate the average American (and through him Congress) 
in the dangers of restriction and the immense benefits—political 
as well as economic—of freer trade in the free world. 

Mr Ball marshalled the arguments convincingly for a sophisti- 
cated audience (the National Foreign Trade Convention) when he 
underlined the importance of the power to make broad bargains 
with Europe, which accounts for a third of America’s trade, both 
on behalf of the United States and of the underdeveloped countries; 
when he pointed te the risk that without tariff reductions Ameri- 
can firms might feel forced to export employment by setting up 
even more plants inside the common market ; and when he em- 
phasised that the wey, could be opened to a tremendous increase even 
in America’s high living standards. The Administration’s view that 
the main burden of the structural changes needed should be borne 
by industry and that only in exceptional cases should government 
help be provided will be less palatable. It can be argued that it is 
already too late to put this in terms the common man can under- 
stand in time for action in 1962. But it can be argued even more 
convincingly that a whole-hearted fight for a big cause—with every 
ounce of the President’s determination committed to it—may be 
the best schooling of all and the best foundation for a victory. in 
1963 if this eludes the Administration next year. 


Little Fuel for a Boom 


NEW YORK 
OPES for a boom in business activities are not supported by 
H the latest McGraw-Hill survey of industry’s preliminary plans 
for capital spending in 1962. American business expects to increase 
its investment in plant and equipment by 4 per cent over this year’s 
level and, while the total would be second only to the record 
achieved in 1957, 
this ‘is not a big 
enough rise to 
assure a rapid and 
vigorous ¢xpan- 
sion. Normally 
businessmen tend 
to underestimate 
both increases and 
reductions in their 
capital expendi- 
tures so it is pos- | | aa Re ieee 
sible that better 
consumer demand, 
rising profits and 
more liberal tax 
provisions on de- 
preciation of equip- 
ment may raise 
spending above the preliminary estimate. But the survey, which 
was taken in October, makes it clear that American industry is still 
plagued by over-capacity and that corporations are reluctant to add 
to their plant until they feel certain of increased demand. 
The survey indicates that businessmen are hoping for a 7 per 
cent rise in their physical volume of sales next year, but as they 
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are now operating at an average of 81 per cent of capacity they . 


have considerable leeway before their present plant will be under 
strain. Though output is rising industrial production continues 
below the rate at which corporations enjoy maximum profits and 
profits are a big factor in the decision to make new outlays. To 
better their competitive position businessmen are evidently count- 
ing on tighter control over present costs as much as on fresh 
outlays for cost-cutting equipment. Moreover, the price of plant 
and equipment does not seem likely to rise much so the incentive 
to buy before prices go higher is lacking. 


SURVEY 
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The hesitancy of most corporations is not shared by those which 
are doing well or expect to do better soon. Manufacturers who 
account for about forty per cent of total corporate investment 
report that they will increase their spending by 7 per cent com- 
pared with the overall average of 4 per cent. The steel industry, 
for example, will be increasing spending by 15 per cent. On the 
other hand, electrical machinery and chemical firms are planning to 
decrease their outlays partly because they have been maintaining 
a very high level of investment and partly because of excessive capa- 
city. This sort of rational planning may be a blessing in disguise ; 
if present plans for 1962 fall below boom proportions, they hardly 
imply a retreat. Furthermore, the survey notes that preliminary 
plans for 1963 are already close to the projected 1962 level, which 
indicates that corporate investment should be a sustaining force if 
not a stimulant. 


Schooling the South 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 


N recent years the difficulties connected with imposing racial 

desegregation on schools in the South have obscured a larger 
question : is the education available to young Southerners in general 
good enough to fit them for life in the United States in the latter 
half of the twentieth century ? The South contains a third of the 
population of the United States, but at present its colleges and 
universities are granting only a quarter of the bachelor’s degrees 
and only 12 per cent of the doctorates being earned in the country 
as a whole. In 1950 more than a fifth of the population in six 
southern states was nearly illiterate and ten of the eleven states 
in which about half the population had had only an elementary 
education were in the South. The non-South is spending 60 per 
cent more for each pupil than is the much poorer South. 

The South’s poverty aggravates its problem in another way: the 
prospect of earning more money—and more recognition—in other 
parts of the country has long been drawing able people out of 
the region. For instance, though teachers’ salaries have been going 
up faster in the South than elsewhere, they are still far below the 
national level. The State of California, which pays its teachers the 
highest salaries in the country, raids the South regularly ; teachers 
in its elementary schools earn an average of $6,175 a year com- 
pared with $4,925 in Florida and its high school teachers average 


$6,950 as against Georgia’s $3,868. 


Yet to set against these rather dismal examples there is hopeful 
evidence of a growing appreciation of the desirability of education 
and of a new concern for its quality, Many state universities in 
the South have been tightening up their entrance requirements, 
which used to be lower than in other states. The three states with 
the highest proportional increase in expenditure a pupil for public 
education between 1950 and 1960 were southern and in all three 
the increase was over 100 per cent ; in Mississippi, with the lowest 
income a head in the country, it was 142.9 per cent and seven of 
the twelve southern states did better than the national average in 
this respect. These increases, moreover, came at a time when the 
number of pupils was rising rapidly. 

Some of the ways in which these new funds have been raised 
have been devised to call public attention to the desirability of 
more education as well as to bring in more dollars. West Virginia’s 
up-to-date medical centre at Morgantown represents the conver- 
sion of “cokes” into clinics ; its cost of $32 million was financed 
by a tax of one cent on every soft drink sold in the state. For a 
decade North Carolina’s farmers have paid a “ Nickels for Know- 
How ” levy of five cents a ton on the feed and fertiliser they buy ; 
the proceeds go to the State Agricultural College. 

Recently certain educational facilities in the South have been 
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THE MONEY THAT MANAGEMENTS SAVE THROUGH MOBIL ECONOMY SERVICE 


More than £1,360 
saved in a year 
at J. Blakeborough 
& Sons Limited 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY LIMITED - CAXTON HOUSE - WESTMINSTER- LONDON S.W.1 EBCONOMY, SERVICE 


TAKING POSITIVE ACTION to cut maintenance and lubrication costs, J. Blakeborough 
& Sons Ltd, world famous valve manufacturers, consulted the experts—Mobil. 
After accepting their recommendations, and applying the correct lubrication 

programme, Blakeborough found that they had made direct savings of over 
£1,360. Indirect savings were estimated at a further £2,100. 


World-wide experience of industrial lubrication 

This example of the value of Mobil Economy Service is typical of many that 
could be cited from almost every industrial area of the world. In all these areas, 
the world-wide Mobil organization is applying more than 90 years’ experience to 
the cutting of lubrication and maintenance costs. 


One plan to meet all lubrication needs 

The value of Mobil Economy Service is the value of expert knowledge method- 
ically applied: it is a matter of assessing all the lubrication needs of a business 
collectively; considering how they can best be met with the fewest different 
lubricants in the smallest quantities; and making sure that everyone concerned 
knows how to use the lubricants to the best effect with the absolute minimum of 
work. The astonishingly large savings that are often achieved are the measure of 
the experience and skill that Mobil bring to the consideration of every 


lubrication problem. 
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they make life comfortable 


Honeywell know how to make best use of available energy. They put 
heat, power, pressure under automatic control, make factory work both 
easier and speedier. Their heating controls maintain the right indoor 
‘climate’ for comfort. And their electronic computers do up to eight 
jobs at once, reduce complex problems to a few moments ‘thought’ .. . 
These are just some of the ways in which Honeywell provide more 
relaxation through automation. It is now much more than a success 
story —it’s a world wide tradition. 


Howe Cotals Work Eonhee 
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THE ROUND — symbol of Honeywell’s 
international leadership in room 
thermostat design — ensures 

automatic comfort in buildings of all sizes. 


HONEYWELL CONTROLS LIMITED 

Greenford Middlesex Waxlow 2333 

Sales Offices in the principal towns and cities in 
the United Kingdom and throughout the world. 
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engineering is being expanded co-operatively at the University of 
Florida, Georgia Institute of Technology, North Carolina State 
College and the University of Texas as a result of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
links southern institutions and thus facilitates concerted specialisa- 
tion in this field. The broadest and most official pooling of 
resources occurred in 1949 when the legislatures of sixteen states, 
} from Delaware and West Virgina to Oklahoma, established the 
Southern Regional Education Board. This helps the states to make 





_ National 
Newspapers 





NEW YORK For this reason and because production 

HE United States, doing things in a big and distribution will be easier in Los 
way as usual, is to have three new Angeles than in Paris, the new paper 
national newspapers within the year, at a should be more successful financially 


time when the newspaper business is sup- than the European one has been: Both h en stair a1 
posed to be in a bad way and in a country are being printed by linotype set by elec- CVI = CR. Pe OT See a 
which is supposed to have only local news- _ tronic signals transmitted from New York. Washington was chosen to. begin ‘ the 


papers. The first of the new publications, | The west coast edition will be substantially operation rather than New York because 
the only one which has actually appeared larger than the European one and will — it is an easier place in which to live. and 
and the one with the most ambitious title, carry everything that appears in New York work, because modern communications 
World, is the one thought least likely to except for matters of purely local interest. mean that today a paper can be edited 
compact national news- Advertisements will be accepted for both almost anywhere and because. Washington 


“c 


succeed. This 


paper,” published weekly in Washington, editions or for either. 
at 15 cents a copy, by a middle western ~- special coverage of western news and no _—_‘imformation in which the National 
millionaire with no newspaper experience, - open attempt to ‘compete directly with § Observer is to specialise. “It will carry a 
is a shoddy affair with no advertising and western papers—but the New York Times certain amount of late Saturday news but 
no leaders. -It claims to be non-political, news service will no longer be available it will contain mainly interpretative 


but its editor is a known conservative and to them. 


it may appeal more than the experts allow The decision to print on the west coast _imternational life, including. sport and. cul- 
for to the reactionary groups which are _—_ was largely the result of the spontaneous ‘re, not just the business and. industrial 
gaining strength all over the country. and unprecedented demand from the ‘topics on which the Wall Street Fournal 

They are particularly strong in the West region after publication in Europe was be- concentrates. It will have a separate staff. 
and this may make difficulties for the gun last year. But the west coast edition, There. will be plenty of pictures and 
liberal and internationally-minded New _ like the European, will not appearon Sun- __ other illustrations in the paper, which will 


York Times when in the second half of day. The Sunday 


Angeles as are facilities for distributing there are no facilities for postal distribu- has been reported, the Sunday Times or 
the paper by air to all major centres west tion on Sundays. Here, however, the gap the Observer. ; 

of the Rocky Mountains, and possibly to may be filled eventually by the third new The aim is to produce a paper for the 
Alaska and Hawaii, on the day of issue. national newspaper, the Wall Street general public to read at home, as opposed 


Distribution will be mainly by postal sub- JFournal’s, or rather the Dow Jones com- to one for the specialist to read in his 
scription although the paper will also be pany’s, National Observer, to appear from office, which is what the Wall Street 
available on news-stands. The price will February on Sundays only, Journal is intended to be although its 


be ro cents which is the normal charge 
both for the Times outside the New York 


area and for Californian papers. B= for the present the National does on weekdays what the National 
Observer is to be printed in Wash- Observer hopes to do on Sundays; 
hours behind New York on the west coast, ington and will therefore be available on ‘it brings the mews that people need 
is on the publisher’s side as it is not in the the day of issue only to the 40 million to know to them in a way that enables 
case of the European edition of the paper. people, nearly a quarter of the population, them to understand it and to enjoy it. 


In this operation time, running three 





Times is especially have a maximum of 32 pages and no 
next year it turns itself in practice into popular in distant parts of the country ; special sections, a relief to Americans who 
the national newspaper which it has long its circulation is twice as large as that of feel overburdened on the day of rest. The 
been in fact, by printing a west coast the weekday paper but so is its content effect will be something like the British 
edition in Los Angeles—to the annoyance without counting i 
of San Franciscans. But commercial Quite apart from the virtual impossibility that in so far as they had any British 
printing capacity is available in Los of printing so much on the west coast model at all it was this paper, and not, as 
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treated as a regional:whole to their great advantage. . Training in 


combined use of their funds and works to create a. public atmos- 
phere favourable to greater expenditure and greater. attainment. 
At the end of last-year the board set up a special and authoritative 
Commission on Goals for Higher Education, which is to report 


‘ shortly on how to 


provide a wider range of opportunities for the increasing student 
enrolments and at the same time achieve excellence and com- 
petence that will enable its graduates to contribute to the expan- 
sion of a better and more abundant society. 


Some groups which have been active in inducing southern 


who live on or near the east coast. They 
will be able to get the new paper by home 
delivery or from news-stands, probably 
for 25 cents a copy; elsewhere in the 
country distribution will be by post, at $9 
a year for advance subscribers, and even 
without airmail the paper will arrive 
earlier in the week than do the weekly 
news magazines which are considered to 
be its main competitors. The Washington 
plant can handle up to 200,000 copies 
but the hope is naturally that demand will 
grow enough to justify printing at the 
Fournal’s six—soon to be seven—other 
plants all across the country, the evidence 
of its own success as a national newspaper 
in the last decade. This would enable the 
Sunday paper to be delivered. almost 


There will be no is the source of most of the background 


articles covering all aspects of national and 


special sections. Sunday Telegraph and the editors insist 


appeal has spread far beyond that. 
In its narrower field the fournal already 
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How Mitsui builds world trade 
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As th 
‘The best laid plans of mice and men...’ more Wi 
For ‘men’ read ‘management’—and consider how often even leading 1 
the most minutely planned commercial or industrial With thi 
operation can go astray—not because of any fault or failure built fac 
on the part of management, but because of the sheer causing 
complexity of commercial and industrial organization today. “junior 
Making the very most of resources in labour, money, time, at less c 
plant and materials is an essential part of management’s capital © 
job—but with so many interacting variables the human 
mind is sometimes baffled. Can such problems be solved ? 
The answer is: They can, quickly and relatively cheaply, OUTE 
by the technique of Linear Programming aided by a But 
high-speed electronic computer. How does the system work? This giant grain elevator, a joint venture be- off. ; ‘ 
At its simplest, Linear Programming is a system tween Mitsui and the Farmer City GrainCo. [7] i... «a1 
which helps mpenarnid achieve nal a results in Illinois, holds some 10,000 tons of grain, en- from hi 
from any given organization, with the minimum wastage - : . 
in time, labour, and materials. More than that: while the suring a ready supply and smooth flow of this diffe — 
system shows how best to use present facilities, it indicates American produce to markets in Japan. It is | ae 
with no less precision what needs to be done, and when : ck >» fe § Suaents 
one of many instan i 
it needs to be done, to achieve even better results with a “i stances where Mitsui, apes, ’ humanit 
minimum of re-arrangement and expenditure. largest trading company, promotes economic | America 
Linear Programming is only one of the many scientific growth on an international level. | wes: 
management techniques offered by C-E-I-R, the largest - All of Japan’s quality products are available limiting 
computer services organization in the world. At the London h h Mitsui, I . ‘ 1 th ete a 
C-E-I-R Centre, with its advanced on-the-spot computer throug itsul. It maintains close contact wit , es eo 
facilities, C-E-I-R are handling on behalf of clients a wide hundreds of leading companies to give you om é 
variety of operations ranging from routine Data Processing quotations based on an intimate knowledge of z ad 
on a regular contract basis to the solution of the most h ie I dditi Mi arte : P 
complex industrial and commercial problems. If you have the current market. In addition, Mitsui is a we I 
any problem, large or small, which can be solved by logical member of the Mitsui Group, and can call on Cua 
i . e + e n 01 
or mathematical means—then send for C-E-I-R. the experience of 50 “Group” firms in virtual- country 
ly every field to expedite your imports. fast enot 
Mitsui’s 40 offices in Japan and 72 offices agriculty 
an anil . by defici 
(U.K.) LTD. and affiliated companies in trading centres people, ¢ 
3 
around the world can answer all your ques- 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH - tions. Probably Mitsui can lower your cost of 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS - LINEAR doing business with Japan. 
PROGRAMMING - DATA PROCESSING - 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - the world trades with Japan through MITSUI ee 
BUSINESS STRATEGIES - CONSTRUCTION M ITSUI : “a 
PLANNING - STATISTICS - MATHEMATICS. es & CO., LTD. 4 
COMPUTER TIME Tokyo, Japan a 
P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central Cable: MITSUITOKYO a 
London: Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street and cont 
Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 1551 barleys, 


Cven tas 
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communities to accept Negro children in white schools are now 
turning their attention to improving the cultural background of 
those children so that they will not pull down the standards of 
the schools when they enter them. Another result of the low 
incomes and lack of educational interest among many parents in 
the South, whether white or coloured, is that the region probably 
contains more than its share of the many gifted children in the 
country who are not able to develop their potentialities to the full. 
To remedy this, experimental classes for superior students have 
recently been established in all high schools in Atlanta, and in 
Florida and Texan colleges have started summer “Step Ahead ” 
programmes for promising high school students. In a parallel 
effort educational television is being used increasingly to spread 
the coverage of specially gifted teachers ; seventeen—almost half 
—of the country’s educational TV stations are in the South, the 
country’s first state-wide ETV network was in Alabama and at 
Austin, Texas, ETV has been used for all laboratory courses in 
chemistry for the past two years. 

As the numbers of students grow and adult education becomes 
more widespread the need for classroom and laboratory space is 
leading to year-round and round-the-clock use of existing buildings. 
With this in view, air-conditioning is increasingly common in newly 
built facilities in the Deep South. Shortages of space are also 
causing a trend towards community colleges, especially two-year 
“junior colleges,” which students can attend while living at home, 
at less cost to themselves and to the institution concerned, since 
capital outlays for providing bed and board are no longer needed. 


1, 


OUTHERN education is certainly being stimulated by new ideas. 
But equality with the rest of the country is still a long way 

off. A recent study of persons who take PhD degrees showed 
marked weaknesses in the South: in New England, the rate of 
those taking such degrees was 11.23 out of every thousand graduates 
from high school.; in the East-South-Central states, 2.84. The 
difference was greatest in the physical and life sciences—the fields 
which, over the country as a whole, are favoured by the very top 





humanities (after all, it produces disproportionate numbers of 
America’s best writers) and was best in education. 

But perhaps the most striking result of the study was its demon- 
stration of the extent to which the size of the high school is a 
limiting factor on post-graduate achievement. And of the fourteen 
states in which go per cent or more of the high schools are too 
small for adequate education, six are in the South. Moreover, by 
1970, the region will need 50,000 new college teachers, yet it is 
not expected to produce more than 15,000 PhDs during that 
time. Inadequate training among new additions to college and 
university staff was already marked in the nineteen-fifties. 

Undoubtedly the South is catching up with the rest of the 
country educationally as it is economically. But is it catching up 
fast enough ? Or will its economic growth, its transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial way of life, continue to be hampered 
by deficiencies in its educational system and in the training of its 
people, children and adults alike ? 


Beer for Proserpine 


Se perhaps, by the secretary’s defiant cry in “ Candida,” 
“Tm a beer teetotaller, not a champagne teetotaller,” the 
brewers of America have applied themselves to ways of luring 
Prossy into their fold. Those who share her scruples can now 
drink a beverage called Fox Brew, which has a head of foam 
and contains everything except alcohol—its ingredients are malted 
barleys, maize, brewers’ yeast, seedless hops and wheat germ. It 
¢ven tastés something like beer—the light, frothy, lagerish beers 
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students ; the South’s relative showing was better in the arts and - 
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that Americans prefer. According to the manufacturing company 
it is meant to compete with soft rather than with alcoholic drinks, 
and it has only 70 calories to the 12 ounce can. If Prossy is 
worried about her figure it is hard to see how she can resist this 
bowl which cheers but neither inebriates nor fattens ; she may, 
of course, still prefer champagne. 

Some women, no doubt, will be immune to the lure of a sinless 
tipple. For them Piels, a New York brewery, has invented a slim- 
ming beer called Trommers Red Letter. It was first put on sale 
in early September, and has apparently been selling nicely. It is, 
admittedly, slightly less alcoholic than other beers, but as it is also 
two-thirds less fattening, with fewer than 100 calories to the can, 
the brewers probably feel they are on to a good thing, since 35 per 
cent of the population is reported to be worried about its weight. 
They have launched it with an advertising campaign costing more 
than $1 million a year. Piel’s enterprise has provoked sour com- 
ments from rival firms, who dislike anything that associates the idea 
of fatness with beer, however negatively. 

But the ire 
caused by Trom- 
mers was as 
nothing to the an- 
noyance provoked 
by something 
called Instant Beer, 
which has _ been 
developed by the 
Union Carbide 
Company in co- 
operation with the 
Miller Brewing 
Company, one of 
the top ten brewers 
in the United States. It is made by dehydrating beer to a quarter 
of its liquid bulk for convenience in shipping and storing. Before 
sale it is “ reconstituted ” by the addition of the right amounts of 
water and carbon dioxide. It is alleged to be indistinguishable from 
the conventional types of beer, and could be a boon to big companies 
who would like to sell their products throughout the country. By 
the same token it is a threat to the small local brewers at a time 
when consumption of beer a head is dropping, although more 
people are buying the drink. At present federal regulations forbid 
the sale of beer concentrate, so the sponsors of the new processes 
are lobbying for a revision of the law. The hearing was due to 
open this week. 








SHORTER NOTES 


At his press conference this week Mr Kennedy was delighted to 
announce that General Eisenhower had accepted the post of first 
chairman of a new private “people to people” organisation 
designed to further contacts between Americans and other peoples. 
This is work in which Mr Eisenhower has always been interested 
and for which he has great talent. But Mr Kennedy’s pleasure may 
have been heightened by the fact that General Eisenhower’s new 
task will give him less time and inclination for partisan politics. 

* * - 


The Department of Justice won a notable victory for Negro 
rights recently. It persuaded a federal court of appeal to issue’ a 
temporary order restraining Mississippi from prosecuting Mr John 
Hardy, a leader in the drive to enable Negroes to vote in the state. 
Mr Hardy was charged with breach of the peace after he had been 
hit over the head by a white registrar of votes. If the Department 
of Justice can prove that the prosecution was part of an effort to 
frighten Negroes from voting, the order is likely to be made perman- 
ent. Usually federal courts never interfere in state criminal proceed- 


ings. 
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One of the fastest construction projects ever carried out on Merseyside, this new £3} million Fisher & Ludlow 
factory, was built by Cubitts on a 50-acre site at Kirkby. Just 15 months from initial planning to completion— 
with sections of the factory being made available for machinery installation as they were finished! This allowed 
Fisher & Ludlow to start production of domestic appliances two months before completion of the factory. 

Speedy construction was made possible only by precise planning and exact timing of every building operation: 
and 100% co-operation between the client, architect, Cubitts and their 40 sub-contractors. At regular meetings 
they devised methods of streamlining operations using the most modern equipment, thus keeping construction 
time to a minimum and ironing out problems as they arose. This close collaboration resulted in the 17 bays of 
the main production building being erected in 17 weeks — half the normal time! 
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Mr. Philip Wyatt, Managing Director of 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts (North 
West) Limited, says: 

“One of the most important industrial 
projects on Merseyside, the Fisher & 
Ludlow factory required a construction 
team able to build at speed with close 
attention to economy and quality. Detailed 
planning and co-operation at all stages 
between client, architect and contractor 
has led to early completion of this pro- 
ject. It demonstrates the advantages of 
working closely together with an efficient 
construction team.” 


ARCHITECTS: Harry W. Weedon, F.R.1.B.A., & Pariners. 


Mr. J. R. Stanfield, Works Director of Fisher 
& Ludlow Ltd., Birmingham, says: 

“Teamwork has been the essential factor 
that has ensured the completion of this 
vast undertaking within the time scheduled 
for occupation. Large areas of the factory 
are devoted to specialized process plants 
involving complicated foundation work and 
numerous underfloor services. Only the 
closest of co-operation throughout between 
architects, contractors and our own planning 
and engineering departments has enabled 
construction to proceed without interruption.” 
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HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD. 
1 Queen Anne's Gate, London S.W.1. 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Liverpool, 


Bristol, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, 
Wellington N.Z., Port of Spain, Trinidad, Beirut. 


CUBITTS 












































SHOUTING WON'T HELP 


Have you heard those people who try to talk to foreign visitors 
in loud, pidgin English, and when the foreigners don’t under- 
stand, they say it all over again, only louder ? 

Some advertising is like that. Looking at it, you might think 
that every consumer was a foreigner who'd lost his hearing-aid. 


We find it better to learn the language. 
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Young & Rubicam, Ltd, 
international Advertising 

8 Baker Street, London W1 
Telephone: Hunter 5511 


LONDON + FRANKFURT + NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO +» DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO - HOLLYWOOD - LOS ANGELES : MONTREAL 
TORONTO + MEXICO CITY + SAN JUAN + 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








The Khrushchev 
Interlude 


: TALIN’S vacant place in the mausoleum and the monument that 
S is to be erected to honour his victims will be permanent 
reminders of the 22nd Soviet party congress. Symbolically, 
they will mark the end of an era, although in fact iconoclasts were 
at work in Moscow as far back as March, 1953, the month of 
Stalin’s death. Mr Khrushchev—who had ‘organised Stalin’s 
funeral—delivered his indictment of the dead Russian leader less 
than three years later, What he then said in secret session, and 
more, has now been proclaimed from the congress platform. It has 
been publicly admitted that, under Stalin, Russia went through 
a reign of terror. Each speech that recalled the crimes of the Stalin 
era included a promise that in future the five o’clock knock 
would always be the milkman’s. “ Never again ” was the congress’s 
refrain and its chief message for the Soviet people. 

The traumatic effect of Stalin’s posthumous fall should not be 
underestimated. For the Russians Stalin was not only a symbol 
of blood, tears and fear. Millions were taught that all their 
achievements were due to this “ Leader of Genius.” In this night- 
mare adoration was mingled with horror, and the awakening has 
consequently been all the more painful. Even Mr Khrushchev’s 
“secret ” version, although watered down by the time it reached 
the ordinary party member, was enough to shake the world com- 
munist movement to its very foundations in 1956. Today Com- 
munists, not only in Russia, must be better prepared for the osten- 
tatious revelation of Stalin’s crimes. All the same it is bound to 
stir up fresh ferment in the communist world. Last week, the real 
debate over Stalin did not take place in the congress hall,. but 
outside among ordinary Russians putting forward their different 
and often contradictory views. It was, almost certainly, only a 
foretaste of things to come. When a myth is destroyed, the disillu- 
sioned are forced to think for themselves. 

Stalinism, however, was not only the Byzantine cult of the 
Georgian leader ; it was a system of government, in which the 
omnipotent ruler held all the reins of command and in which the 
tiniest voice of dissent had to be punished. The 22nd congress 
shows both the progress made since Stalin’s time and the limits of 
that progress. With the exception of the aged marshal Voroshilov, 
all the members of the “ anti-party group ” have apparently stuck 
to their views. Mr Molotov, in particular, had tried to express them 
in Kommunist and, on the eve of the congress, criticised the party 
programme in a letter to members of the central committee. Yet 
the heretics apparently remain untouched. The process of expelling 
them from the party, which starts in their own party cells, will only 
now begin. This is a long way from the inquisitorial trials of the 
nineteen-thirties. 

On the other hand, the views of the opposition (or oppositions) 
are only known to the public through the distorting mirror of 
the accusation. None of the culprits has been allowed to give his 
own reasons for disagreeing with Mr Khrushchev’s conduct of 
foreign policy, his managerial reform or his drive to conquer the 
virgin lands. Still less have they been allowed to reply to accusa- 
tions of complicity in Stalin’s crimes with a tu quoque. It would 
have been easy to turn the tables on Mr Khrushchev, even without 
delving into the archives of the NKVD. The following is an extract 





Lenin without Stalin 


from his speech at the 18th congress, in 1938, in a debate that 
Stalin opened by taking a cynical pride in the extermination of 
all his opponents (including Marshal Tukhachevsky): 


Every ciizen of our Soviet land is clear in his mind that our > 


success, our victory in defeating the fascist agents—all these 

despicable trotskyists, bukharinists and bourgeois nationalists—we 

owe above all to the personal effort of our great leader, comrade 

Stalin. . . . Long live the towering genius of all humanity, the 

teacher and guide who is leading us victoriously to communism, 

our beloved comrade Stalin. 

Mr Khrushchev looks strange in the censor’s mantle. And his 
embarrassing posture may explain part of his conduct. Aware ot 
the need for change, sufficiently adroit to swim with the popular 
anti-stalinist trend, Mr Khrushchev is trying, in the intervals 
between his spectacular interventions, to slow down the process 
that he himself has helped to accelerate. For years he has tried 
to limit the list ‘of. Stalin’s crimes to the executions of faithful 
stalinists. Now, in order to tarnish his rivals, he has gone back 
to 1934 and raised the Kirov affair. Henceforward it will be 
increasingly difficult to ignore the Moscow trials of 1936-38, when 
Stalin’s ideological opponents from the Bolshevik old guard stood 
in the dock. It will be increasingly difficult, too, for Mr Khrush- 
chev to appear on the side of the angels ; again, last week, he 
contrasted his own generosity with the stalinist methods that the 
“anti-party group ” would have used in case of victory. Yet, his 
own victory, in that June of 1957, had something odd about it, 
the “arithmetical” majority of the heretics in the presidium 
having been turned into a unanimous vote against them in the 
central committee. Mr Khrushchev’s magnanimity did not, of 
course, extend to a free debate in which the whole party would 
decide which side was right. 

On this fundamental question it was idle to seek an answer in 
the new party statutes. Mr Kozlov, who as second secretary now 
seems to be confirmed as the heir-apparent, introduced the new 
rules to the congress and had plenty of democratic gimmicks in 
his bag. But he also added that the party would not be drawn 
“into sterile discussion at the whim of some muddle-headed or 
immature people, in which individual anti-party elements could 
undertake actions leading to the subversion of party unity ” ; this 
was his negative answer to the question whether any dissenting 
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activity should be allowed within the party. Where no “ dissenting 
activity” is allowed, elections are merely a confirmation of the 
establishment. 

In fact, the congress did not produce any spectacular changes 
at the very top. Mr Khrushchev had thoroughly renewed the party 
presidium after his victory in 1957. The only new full member 
is Gennadi Voronov, who has risen rapidly to the top; he is a 
firm supporter of Mr Khrushchev’s agricultural policy. The four 
who are downgraded are not 
remnants of Stalin’s old guard. 
The secretariat is, once again, 
increased from five to nine 
people and will probably have a 
closer control over day-to-day 
work. The inclusion in it of the 
former Comintern official, Mr 
B. N. Ponomarev, in addition to 
the veteran Mr Kuusinen, is a 
sign of the importance attached 
to relations with other Com- 
munist parties. Finally, the 
ranks of the central committee 
have been swollen to include 
175 full members and 155 candi- 
dates. Here the turnover is 
bigger, but the gaps to be filled 
were largely caused by Mr 
Khrushchev’s recent purge$ for 
political and agricultural 
offences. The central com- 
mittee may, one day, become the party’s parliament. For the 
time being its members are not elected on any platform, but chosen 
by Mr Khrushchev, or through a compromise among the leaders. 

Hopes for Russia’s political awakening are based on the changing 
structure of Soviet society. Most Russian leaders agree on that, even 
if they differ about the best method and pace of change. They did 
not wait for Mr Khrushchev to introduce reforms before making it 





Mr Kozlov: heir presumptive 
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(After Stalin’s death) 


PARTY PRESIDIUM (full members) 


Malenkov Khrushchev Khrushchev 
Beria Aristov Brezhnev 
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clear that they wanted them; and his political skill has been 
demonstrated by the way in which he has appeared to the public 
as the champion of the new, fighting against the upholders of the 
old, order. The image is only partly true. There are indications 
that Mr Khrushchev was often prompted into action by more 
zealous reformers and then tried to apply the brakes. He may 
now try to do so again. But having been told about the sins of 
its former infallible ruler, the Russian people is likely hence- 
forth to watch more critically the actions of its present leaders. 
It is aware of the relationship between the government’s policies 
and the people’s own comfort. And increasingly the word comfort 
is being used not only in its narrow material sense. In keeping 
with an old tradition, the writers, and the intelligentsia as a whole, 
are the most articulate spokesmen for popular aspirations. 

To maintain his position, Mr Khrushchev will have to rely 
increasingly on popular support. Khrushchevism, too, to use the 
marxist diagnosis, contains the seeds of its own destruction. How 
this will come about will depend on a combination of factors, in 
which diplomatic successes will not be the least important. The im- 
mediate effects of the tensions in the communist world are unpre- 
dictable, but the general direction is towards a revival of politics. 
Stalin, through his spectacular fall, will posthumously contribute 
to this awakening. 


Makeshift Government 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


R ADENAUER entered the last lap of his long run as Federal 
Chancellor on Tuesday evening. His party colleagues clapped 
respectfully, but with little warmth, when the president of the 
Bundestag announced the result of the secret ballot. Dr Adenauer 
had cleared the hurdle of 250 votes out of 499 with eight to spare. 
Most of the Free Democrats looked as though they did not quite 
know what to do with their hands. Herr Mende went on writing, 
or pretending to write. But later he joined the group gathering 
round the Chancellor to congratulate him. Dr Adenauer stood 
in their middle—as old, upright and impassive as the hills. 


That Dr Adenauer’s fourth term of office will not last the ful! ’ 


four years of the legislative period is stipulated—unconstitutionally, 
some are saying—in the written coalition agreement on the strength 
of which the Free Democrats reluctantly undertook to help the 
Christian Democrats re-elect him. The precise timing of his exit 
has been left to Dr Adenauer himself. His colleagues anticipate 
that he will choose to go later rather than sooner—probably in 
the summer of 1963. Yet perhaps, after all, the Chancellor may 
weary before then. He will be 86 in January, and the unfamiliar 
obstruction and growing impatience with which he is now bound 
to be confronted can also be expected to take some of the spring 
out of his step. 

Dr Adenauer’s list of ministers has yet to be submitted to the 
Bundestag, but its salient features were fixed during the coalition 
negotiations. The Free Democrats have secured five of the eighteen 
federal ministries—those of the interior, finance (or possibly 
justice), federal assets, refugees and either a new-fangled ministry 
for development aid, or one other yet to be determined. They 
have insisted further that one or another of these five ministers 
shall have the right to scrutinise the uses of the mounting secret 
budget for “ promoting goodwill” for the Federal Republic at 
home and abroad. (This budget, whose allocations out of approxi- 
mately a million pounds annually are known in full to the Chan- 
cellor alone, has come to be affectionately known to the uninitiated 
as the Reptilienfonds.) 

Even more vexatiously for Dr Adenauer and the constitutional 
puritans, the Free Democrats have engineered a standing Bundestag 
coalition committee in which they, with only 67 seats in the 
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Who are the potential customers for your product — 
stockbrokers or secretaries, mill-workers or mothers? 
Whoever they are, however diverse their interests, 
there’s one sure way to catch the attention of them all. 
Virtually all have to travel regularly, so posters on 
British Transport Advertising sites on buses, trains, 


stations, vans and alongside roads througnout 
the country, focus your advertising accurately 
and economically. If you want proof our address 
is British Transport Advertising, Transad House, 
London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3456) or 647 Castle 
Terrace, Edinburgh 1. (Fountainbridge 5222). 
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Bundestag, will enjoy equal representation with the Christian 
Democrats, who have 241 seats. The committee’s chief business, 
it is laid down, will be to discuss proposed government legislation 
before it reaches the cabinet. The committee, which is due to 
meet on the first working day of every week while the Bundestag 
is sitting, will be composed of the chairmen of the two coalition 
parliamentary parties, their deputies and the two chief whips. The 
two chairmen will have the right to attend cabinet meetings. And 
so Herr Mende, who has ruled himself out of a ministerial post 
for the time being through having protested too much that he 
would never serve under Dr Adenauer, will be as good as in the 
cabinet all the same. In addition to all these potentially trouble- 
some intruders, Dr Adenauer will be having to cope with many 
restive spirits in his own camp. Not for the first time, he has 
publicly slighted several highly placed Christian Democrats in the 
course of his self-absorbed coalition making—most notably the 
important trio Erhard, Brentano, Gerstenmaier. And the thought 
of his pending retirement must naturally set ambitious juniors 
scheming according to their various hopes. 


R ADENAUER will now be putting the finishing touches to his 
D cabinet list, and preparing to set off to see President Kennedy 
in Washington on November 2oth or thereabouts. There is not 
much of importance left to be done, for the salient appointments 
were allotted in the coalition negotiations. Herr von Brentano’s 
successor at the foreign ministry is to be Herr Gerhard Schréder, 
51, hitherto minister of the interior, who left the law for politics 
soon after the war. One of Dr Adenauer’s most loyal, ambitious 
and at the same time contented ministers, Herr Schréder can be 
counted upon to work with conviction along the lines of foreign 
policy laid down by the Chancellor. As the coalition agreement 
states them, these are to be directed in general to the maintenance 
of peace, the reunification of Germany and the strengthening of 
the Federal Republic’s ties with the West—in that order. It is 
further stated, in particular, that Dr Adenauer’s new government 
will continue to press for closer political consultation and military 
integration within the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation—on the 
understanding that the Bundeswehr shall have access to “all the 


modern weapons, including modern means of delivery,” together . 


with an equal voice with the European Nato partners in the control 
of the warheads. 

With a streak of anglophile in him ever since he read law at 
Edinburgh University-in the nineteen-thirties, Herr Schroder can 
be relied upon also to implement as best he can the new govern- 
ment’s declared intention of encouraging Britain to come into the 
European common market. The Berlin Christian Democrats have 
misgivings about Herr Schréder because he opposed the holding 
of the presidential election in Berlin in 1959, disputed the Berlin 
deputies’ right to vote on that occasion and is alleged to have 
remarked that the West could not hold Berlin in the long run. 
But if for no other reason than that of his own future prospects, 
Herr Schréder is not likely to show any sign of wishing to deviate 
from the new government’s solemnly proclaimed repudiations. 
These include not only any weakening of west Berlin’s political 
and economic ties with the Federal Republic, but also any form 
whatever—*“ technical contacts” apart—of recognition of the 
east German regime, or any frontier settlement before the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with all Germany. That does not mean 
that Herr Schréder believes such developments are wholly 
avoidable. 

Herr Erhard continues his long wait as vice-chancellor and 
economics minister. His patience in the face of Dr Adenauer’s 
repeated slights is admirable. Yet it is losing him place in the 
rough and tumble of the struggle for the highest office. _ Herr 
Erhard has been doing his utmost this week to prevent the coalition 
spawning a new ministry for development aid that would poach 
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to some extent on the economic ministry’s preserves. But on 
Thursday it looked as though he was losing this particular battle. 
Herr Erhard’s prospects of cutting a more powerful figure in 
German politics seem to be waning. Professor Carlo Schmid, one 
of the Social Democrats’ leading minds, has observed that the 
trend is towards a coalition that will be headed eventually by 
Herr Strauss, the defence minister, with Herr Mende in support. 
Herr Strauss is expected ‘to take part in the coming Kennedy- 
Adenauer talks in- Washington. 


The five new ministers likely to be drawn from the Free 
Democrats are scarcely known to the public at large. Dr Wolfgang 
Stammberger, who is expected to succeed Herr Schréder at the 
ministry of the interior, has been chairman of the health committee 
of the Bundestag. A passionate local patriot, he says that his 
real ambition is to be elected chief burgomaster of Coburg in two 
years’ time. His departure from Bonn in 1963 would coincide, 
on present form, with Dr Adenauer’s ; thus he would make way 
for Herr Mende, then free of his present inhibition, at the ministry 
of the interior. Dr Heinz Starke, who is provisionally earmarked 
for the ministry of finance now that Herr Etzel is retiring on 
grounds of health, is a Munich lawyer and an administrative force 
at the Bayreuth chamber of commerce. He has played an active 
part in the European organisations at Luxembourg and Strasbourg. 
Herr Starke will be working closely at times with Herr Hans Lenz, 
who is to be the new minister for federal assets in place of Herr 
Wilhelmi, a Christian Democrat. Herr Wolfgang Mischnik, 40, 
a lanky refugee from east Germany, is taking over the ministry 
of refugees—not wholly to the satisfaction of the refugees’ organisa- 
tions, which would rather see in this job an “ expellee ” from one 
of the lost territories than a voluntary fugitive from Saxony. 

According to the consensus of opinion among political fanciers, 
Dr Adenauer’s coalition government is likely to be weak. The 
two parties concerned are not only inordinately suspicious of each 
other, they are also each impaired internally by conflicting motives 
and ambitions. The opposition Social Democrats are happily 
sharpening their knives in expectation of some fun at last. But 
domestic noises outside the Bundestag are probably troubling the 
coalition leaders rather more. Several trade unions—among them 
the million-strong engineering union—are responding to the rising 
cost of living by threatening not to renew their present wage 
agreements. The drying up of the stream of east German refugee 
labour since August 13th puts the unions in a strong position. 
A severe bout of industrial strife, combined with the unrelenting 
pressure from the east, could soon put Dr Adenauer’s makeshift 
regime under strain. 


Mr Fleming and the Market 
Monster 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT - 


HE squat, earnest figure of Mr Donald Fleming is not of the 
ae you would expect to find at the centre of a cliff-hanging 
serial of suspense and adventure. Yet his term of office as Canadian 
minister of finance continues to provide one thrilling instalment 
after another. In contrast to the summer assault on Mr James 
Coyne, then governor of the Bank of Canada, which was played 
with almost as much violence and villainy as a story by Mickey 
Spillane, the new autumn volume has a parlour setting more 
appropriate for Lord Peter Wimsey or, say, Miss Silver. The 
threads are more. complex, the weapons more subtle ; and the 
dénouement will turn on a clash of motives which puts this in the 
class of “ psychological thrillers.” 
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Mr Fleming’s antagonist this time is not a solitary bank governor 
fighting out in the open, but the cloaked, anonymous, many-faced 
monster known throughout the underworld by the dreaded name 
of “the Market.” To be fair to the monster, its ways were peace- 
able until Mr Fleming himself challenged it to battle in his June 
budget when he announced his determination to reduce the ex- 
change value of the Canadian dollar by use of his official exchange 
fund. The blow appeared at first to have had the decisive effect of 
David’s slingshots at Goliath. The. Canadian dollar, thoroughly 
weakened by the fight between Mr Fleming and Mr Coyne 
(recounted in an earlier volume), dropped by mid-July to a discount 
of three per cent on the US dollar and stayed there right through 
September. The market monster appeared to have submitted to 
Donald Fleming, Canada’s intrepid David of finance. 


But the monster’s meekness turned out a sham. Early in October 
it struck back. In vain Mr Fleming hurled million after million 
of dollar pebbles in the face of the speculators who were resolved 
to buy Canadian dollars. Towards the end of the month he ran 
out of millions and had to run to the brook for more, In the last 
week of October the Canadian government borrowed $45 million 
from the Bank of Canada. During the month Mr Fleming poured 
$186 million into the exchange fund to buy American dollars, just 
enough to enable him to hold his own. The discount was kept 
down to three per cent. 


It was the first time Mr Fleming had resorted to the hard weapon 
of dollar millions instead of the soft weapon of quiet talk ; and 
as dusk fell over the battlefield in the closing days of October he 
saved the day by returning to psychological warfare. His intelli- 
gence staff, busy as always identifying the enemy’s forces, told 
him that the October assault came primarily from Canadians who 
had been keeping their foreign currency earnings abroad until they 
were sure they could not get a better price in Canadian dollars. 
They had concluded, said the intelligence officers of the Bank of 
Canada, that the lasting three per cent discount was what Mr 
Fleming wanted and. that the exchange rate was henceforward more 
likely to go up than down. So they rushed in to buy Canadian 
dollars. 


N this advice, in the closing days of the month, Mr Fleming 
O issued at last-a clear statement that the market monster was 
all wrong. The government still wanted the dollar to go down rather 
than up. The intelligence officers and psychological warriors were 
quickly vindicated. Mr Fleming’s statement had more effect than 
all his millions, and last week the discount widened by more than 
a quarter of a point without official intervention. 


The first round of the fight went to David, But the result of 
the next. round has still to be seen, and the conditions are bound 
to be different. Mr Fleming has exposed his heavy dependence 
on psychological weapons, at the same time as he has revealed the 
limited supply of pebbles to back them up. When his cash deficit 
for the year is already known to be at least $1,000 million, he 
cannot go on hurling nearly $200 million a month against the 
market monster. His only hope of defeating it is an appeal to 
its self-interest. This, of course, was always so. Self-interest was 
what had kept the monster shamming dead throughout August and 
September. The difference now is that the fact is openly exposed. 


The policy of Mr Fleming’s June budget depended on two 
promises: a lower exchange rate and lower interest rates. The 
first now depends entirely on the second. The spread between 
Canadian and American rates has already been narrowed enough 
to stop the Canadian provincial governments from offering new 
issues in New York, but not enough to stop some foreign buying 
of Canadian issues. If Mr Fleming can reduce the interest differ- 
ential, or the exchange rate, or both, enough to discourage any 
inflow of foreign funds, he will have the market monster prostrate. 
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Theoretically it could be calculated just what spread of interest 
rates is needed in combination with a given exchange rate. But 
in practice, no mathematical calculation can subdue the monster ; 
everything depends on his frame of mind. Mr Fleming is out of 
the Mickey Spillane book. His new thriller is strictly psychological, 


Pyramid in the Fog 
BY OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


AVING cracked down hard on “ reactionary ” elements in Egypt, 

by means of arrests and sequestration of property, President 
Nasser announced last Saturday a new scheme, pyramidal in size if 
not in simplicity, for giving his regime a more democratic aspect. 
A preparatory committee is to present within a month a report 


on how. to convene, through free elections, a national congress 


of the popular forces. This congress, which is to meet in January, 
will represent the peasants, workers, industrialists, merchants, free 
business men and other “ popular forces ” or, to simplify, social 
groups. The congress will debate in public a charter of national 
work, to be introduced by President Nasser himself. The charter 
will form the basis for the election, later on, of constituent com- 
mittees of the National Union ; these in turn will be the foundation 
of the general congress of the National Union, which is destined 
to be the supreme popular authority. 


Posterity will doubtless. discover what all this is about, for is 
pertinent questions that now suggest themselves are numberless. 
Who is to decide which are the true popular forces ? Will the 
election of the representatives of those forces be really free ? Will 
the debate on President Nasser’s charter of national work be 
uninhibited ? What will happen if the supreme popular authority 
clashes with the government ? Will it ever be allowed to do so ? 
The Economist is not alone in its fog of incomprehension. The 
political commentator of Cairo radio, in a brave attempt to explain 
the new plan to the Egyptian people, pithily remarked: 


The public discussions on the level of the whole homeland during 
the successive election operations which will be held horizontally 
and vertically should be a main springboard for the development 
of the popular consciousness which is the basis of any sound 
democratic organisation by which the people -can specify their 
position and objective as well as the method for the achievement 
of their objective with all their potentials and might. 


While the plan and its execution raise more questions than they 
answer, President Nasser’s motive is clear. He has embarked again 


‘on the course of stressing the cleavage between reaction and 


revolution in the Arab world. His drive against the remnants 


of the old order in Egypt suggests a fear that they might gain 


enough popular support to copy their Syrian friends. He has 
decided against. trying conciliation in favour of suppression, and 
has staked his personal reputation on forcing Egypt, willy-nilly, 
along the road to state socialism. The same theme recurs in the 
bitter propaganda campaign directed from Cairo against King Saud, 
as well as against King Hussein and the “ reactionaries ” of Syria. 
It may also underlie President Nasser’s decision to withdraw 
military support from the “ feudalists ” of Kuwait. 


One of the chief aims of the renewed strong emphasis on 
revolution versus reaction is to erect all possible obstacles in the 
way of a rapprochement between revolutionary Iraq and reactionary 
Syria, since an association of the two would pose the most serious 
threat yet to President Nasser’s pretension to leadership in the 
Arab world. It may already be too late. The economic agreements 
just signed by the governments of Damascus and Baghdad, which 
provide for drastic lowering of customs barriers and for the free 
flow of capital and labour between the two countries, suggest that 
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Chemicals from Stratford $i 


...and Henry Yeoman’s aching back 


Keen gardener—-Henry Yeoman. At least, he 
was. Until a morning’s digging made him think 
his spine was broken. Not that Mrs. Yeoman 
seems to care, by the way she’s rubbing in that 
embrocation. And that’s where chemicals from 
Stratford come in. 

A. Boake, Roberts & Co. Ltd.—one of the 
companies of the Albright & Wilson Group— 
produces menthol at Stratford. Menthol is an 
important chemical ingredient in a wide 
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variety of products, from after-shave lotions 
to inhalants and embrocations. Like the 
embrocation being used here, for instance, to 
take the ache from Henry Yeoman’s back. 
This is only one of the ways in which A & W 
chemicals play a part in the life of Mr. Yeoman. 
As one of the biggest organisations in the 
British chemical industry, the Albright & 
Wilson Group contributes—but we could go on 
like this... . 
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they are in a hurry to get together. When Cairo radio accuses the 
Syrians, Iraqis and Jordanians of discussing with the British and 
Americans a revival of the Fertile Crescent project, it is doubtless 
stretching a point or two. But there is at least a flicker of fire 
behind this particular smoke. 


Brass Tacks in Brussels 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


FTER the engagement, the marriage contract. Mr Heath’s 
A statement in Paris on October 10th about Britain and the 
common market undoubtedly made a favourable impression on 
those who heard it, and the summary released to the press (which 
appears to have emphasised the positive aspects of the speech) 
added to the atmosphere of optimism sparked off by the British 
decision to accept the Rome Treaty without amendment. If the 
exchanges which began in Brussels this week are likely to be 
much less starry-eyed, this is largely because in the meantime the 
community’s negotiators have been examining the detailed impli- 
cations of Mr Heath’s suggestions for overcoming the three well- 
known major difficulties—the Commonwealth, agriculture and the 
European Free Trade Association. 


In Paris Mr Heath had proposed that these problems should 
be dealt with by means of protocols to the Treaty. This proposal 
formally respects the insistence of the Six that the Rome Treaty 
cannot be substantially amended, but its significance is played down 
in Brussels, for protocols to the Treaty have exactly the same legal 
force as the articles proper. But they are only intended to cover 
exceptional cases, often’ with a time limit. The problems of the 
Commonwealth might prove too extensive for the Six to count 
them as mere “exceptions” to the principle of the common 
external tariff ; and it is not clear here whether Great Britain for its 


part will be willing to make such exceptions temporary. Professor . 


Hallstein made these points on Wednesday. 


Mr Heath was apparently not specific about the various types 
of solution that might be found: he seemed to suggest that some 
Commonwealth countries might be associated with the enlarged 
common market as are the former French, Belgian and Italian 
colonies in Africa. Would such association be limited to African 
countries, or would it also be expected to cover India and Pakistan? 
Another solution mooted is that of tariff quotas; but under the 
Rome Treaty these are intended not so much as regular aid for 
non-member countries, but as a temporary means of allowing 
members access to necessary outside supplies. A third possible 
course would be to extend to Britain the kind of arrangement 
that at present allows France to continue its imports from Morocco 
and Tunisia ; but this, owing to the differences of scale and kind 
between the French and British cases, would obviously run into 
difficulties both of principle and substance. 


Apart from the trade-deflecting effects of such an arrangement, 
continued British imports of cheap food might well distort com- 
petitive conditions within the common market, and to remedy this 
it would probably be necessary to establish controls or levies on 
goods crossing the Channel—exactly the reverse of the common 
market’s aim. A fourth approach would be to lower or abolish 
the common external tariff applied by the common market. This 
is already the case for a number of raw material imports which 
make up a substantial proportion of Britain’s imports from the 
Commonwealth: if the European Commission’s proposals to halve 
the tariff on coffee, cocoa and so on (made as part of its proposed 
new association agreement with the African states) were accepted, 
another precedent would be provided for this “ global ” approach. 

Whatever the solutions ultimately agreed upon, it looks as if 
the Six will insist upon some adaptation of the Commonwealth 
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preference system. All agree upon the importance of preserving 
the Commonwealth but many of them, as well as their American 
friends, have yet to be convinced that Commonwealth preferences 
are essential to this aim. Some believe that a concerted European 
aid effort might be as valuable to the Commonwealth countries 
as the preferences they at present enjoy. It seems to be recog- 
nised, however, that any adaptation of Commonwealth preferenc: 
would have to be extremely gradual and that—particularly in. the 
case of New Zealand—very generous arrangements would have to 
be made. The general principle underlying the community’s 
approach to all the economic problems of its members seems to 
be one of gradual adaptation to a common policy assisted by 
community aid ; and this principle seems likely to guide the com- 
munity in seeking to solve the very genuine and complex problems 
of the Commonwealth. 

On agriculture similar uncertainty reigns. Here again Mr 
Heath’s Paris statement apparently did not propose detailed solu- 
tions, but indicated general willingness to share in the execution 
and, especially, the formation of a common agricultural policy. 
Although the Six have yet to agree on the commission’s levy pro- 
posals, the process of reaching an understanding, with lobbying 
from pressure ‘groups and the gradual softening up of opposition, 
is already far advanced ; final agreement may be reached at special 
council meetings later this month or in December, thus permitting 
the community to embark on stage two of the transition period on 
January 1, 1962. If this happens, Britain will find itself faced 
with at least half a fait accompli. This may be why Mr Heath 
in Paris asked for an agricultural transition period of the same 
length as that originally provided for in the Rome Treaty—twelve 
to fifteen years. Community farmers, on the other hand, who are 
now being asked to accept an eight-year transition, seem to feel 
that Britain’s difficulties in adapting itself to community policy 
are in substance no greater than their own, particularly Germany’s, 
and should not require a longer period of adaptation. Some tough 
bargaining, therefore, seems likely here. 


R HEATH’S statement seemed to assume that Efta’s problems 

must be solved before Britain joins the common market ; and 
when the Danes presented their case in Brussels recently their 
foreign minister emphasised the importance of finding solutions 
for all the member countries. The Six, however, feel that the 
phrase “legitimate interests,’ mentioned in the Efta ministers’ 
joint declaration in London on June 28th, is ambiguous ; as a 
French representative recently remarked, one would like to know 
what the illegitimate interests are. The European Commission 
has recently been at pains to point out that association—publicly 
favoured by the three neutral Efta members—is an extremely 
flexible formula, presumably intending to imply that a full customs 
union like that with Greece is not necessarily on the cards for 
those who choose to be neutral of their own free will. Of the 
rest, Norway must modify its constitution before it can carry out 
its wish to apply for membership, and Portugal, like God in 
Browning’s poem, has not yet said a word. How far Britain would 
allow its hands to be tied by these difficulties is a matter for 
speculation here ; in the last resort it could presumably invoke the 
secession clause of the Efta treaty and opt out after a year’s notice, 
but nobody expects this dire situation to be reached. 

For many reasons the Six genuinely want the British to joit 
them, yet they are well aware of the dangers of enlarging the 
community so greatly so soon. They are finding it difficult enough 
to integrate among themselves ; some fear that the fairly water- 
tight union which it is their basic aim to create might turn into 
a leaky sieve. It is harder now to sense the current of optimism 
generated in Paris ; but as one community official recently remarked, 
“the new spirit shown by Mr Heath may count for more than 
people realise.” 
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B O t h | Wimpey is a world of contrasts. Thinkers par excellence, for example, at the Wimpey Laboratories, where 
the quality of their work for Consultants, Local Authorities and Governments, has gained an international reputation. Doers too, 
are Wimpey—Europe and the Commonwealth’s biggest building, civil, mechanical and electrical engineering contractors. Big 
enough to take a £20 million dam in their stride, and flexible enough to build a private house. Wimpey are world- 
wide yet Wimpey remain local. Wimpey are méchanised, with plant costing £12 million, yet Wimpey are people—over 26,000 
efficient, on-the-spot, friendly, good-at-their-jobs people. So if you want Thinkers or Doers, for a small job in Sunderland 
or a dry dock in Karachi—or are thinking of a thore substantial future for yourself—get in touch with Wimpey. 


The thinking, doing, versatile world of W ; wy es E bd 


Wimpey Composite Service embraces... BUILDING - CIVIL ENGINEERING - MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING - FOUNDATION ENGINEERING & RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
Major U.K. Offices: BIRMINGHAM - BRISTOL - CARDIFF - EDINBURGH - GLASGOW: LEEDS - LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER: MIDDLESBROUGH - NEWCASTLE: NOTTINGHAM: SHEFFIELD 
Overseas Divisions: AFRICA - AUSTRALIA - CANADA - CARIBBEAN - FAR EAST - MIDDLE EAST - SOUTH AMERICA 


GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LIMITED - HAMMERSMITH - LONDON W.6 - RIVERSIDE 2000 




















PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 





Mr. Businessman 


THE 
ONGKONG ANp 
AND SHANG 
WN ene CORPORATION 


Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, 

a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 
Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7, King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 





| 3164C 


Three ways to 
better banking 





The Bank must offer a comprehensive service to its customers, 
whether private individuals or big business, and be large enough to 
satisfy the needs of commerce and industry on any scale. 





The Bank must have sufficient branches in the U.K., 
together with facilities overseas so that customers can be provided 
for when on holiday or away on business. 





The Bank must offer local knowledge and expertise, 
and preserve its standard of personal service in the time-honoured 
Family Banker tradition. 






THE 
THREE BANKS 
GROUP 


If you have business in Britain they would be pleased to place at your 
disposal their wide experience of International Banking and Commerce. 


GLYN, MILLS | THE ROYAL BANK | WILLIAMS DEACON’S 


& CO. OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE: 
67 LOMBARD STREET ST. ANDREW SQUARE MOSLEY STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 EDINBURGH, 2 MANCHESTER, 2 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE: 63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Trouble with Capital Gains 


F resounding pseudo-moral arguments made good tax law, 
Mr Lloyd would not be in his present difficulty. It has 
been fully, if variously, described by a dozen political 

correspondents in the last ten days. Like the dog that did 
not bark in the night, the omission from the Queen’s Speech 
of any reference to his proposed measure to tax short-run 
speculative gains has attracted remarkable attention, and 
elaborate efforts have since been made to explain it. Most 
of them have been larded with the predictable pejorative 
phrases ; the bill, it is asserted, will hit at the most glaring 
speculative operations and catch the anti-social operator, 
without discouraging genuine investment. Most of these com- 
ments, too, have sought to impart the simple-minded notion, 
which must be in Mr Lloyd’s mind too, that legislation to tax 
capital gains will encourage trade union and public opinion to 
accept the wage pause and the rest of the Government’s 
economic prescription. The pause looks like being over before 
the bill even appears. 

Evidently this is proving no simple bill ; but no one who has 
given even passing consideration to taxing capital gains could 
have supposed that it would be otherwise. The orthodox 
Treasury view. about. capital gains—it was reaffirmed as 
recently as last April when Mr Lloyd introduced his first 
budget-—has always been that the complications of taxing 
them would not justify the prospective net return. This has 
been the attitude about.capital gains as. a whole, not merely 
the short-term sort that are now thought to be so objectionable 
or embarrassing. But Mr Lloyd appears to adhere to the tradi- 
tional view that long-term capital gains should not be made 
taxable and so has got himself involved in the insubstantial 
niceties between short- and long-term, whereas there is no 
ontological distinction between them. There was merit in 
Keynes’s observation that investment should be made like 
marriage—indissoluble save for weighty reasons. But there 
can be no merit in any law that says that capital gains realised 
within, say, six months are “speculative” and taxable, 
whereas those realised after six months and a day result from 
‘genuine investment” and should go untaxed. 

It seems, indeed, from what the Chancellor said in his 
budget about capital gains, and from what he has said since, 
that he is missing a changing tide of opinion about their 
taxability. Since 1955, when the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Income came down against a capital 
gains tax, an increasing body of opinion (and not self-evidently 
left-wing opinion) has been questioning this immutability of 
doctrine, and even many of the subtleties of the Royal Com- 
mission’s arguments in support of it. Today, many more 


people than then feel a greater response to Mr Kaldor’s 
minority arguments for subjecting capital gains to income tax 
(not, he said, to surtax) with due allowance for realised losses. 
More people have been reaching this conclusion because of 
the readiness (less than it was, but still widely prevalent) 
with which certain transactions aimed at providing profit and 
therefore income can be dressed in the appearance of untaxable 
transactions in capital as distinct from trade. This poodle- 
faking is, indeed, less easy than it was; the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue are much readier than they were to clip 
the “ badge of trade” on to such transactions, whether they 
are paraded. as being of ‘a once-for-all nature ‘or not, and 
without making fine judgments about their motivation ; and 
they are prepared to fight their decisions with determination 
through the courts. The evolving tests of what is taxable, 
and what is not taxable, as income nowadays. bring ‘within 
the ambit of taxation many gains that would formerly have 
escaped. 

Yet the British tax code still seeks to apply a distinction 
between a detachable surplus arising from ‘“‘ an adventure or 
concern in the nature of trade,” which is taxable income, and 
a profit from realising property not committed to a trade, 
which is an accretion to capital and not taxable. Preserving 
this distinction involves the drawing of increasingly fine lines. 
The “ badges of trade ” change with every widening of oppor- 
tunity for economic gain. Mr Lloyd himself seemed to be 
closely on this point when he declared in his budget speech 
that firms or individuals who made a business of seeking 
capital gains are liable to full income tax, surtax and profits 
tax on them ; it was for the commissioners to decide whether 
a particular case fell on this side of the line, or whether it 
fell on the side of “ genuine investment.” At that stage, at 
any rate, he was endorsing the view that the commissioners 
could determine, under the existing law, whether “ dealing ” 
could be said to exist in a given case, and to act accordingly. 
And so he rejected “ what is called a capital gains tax.” 

He may now be regretting this display of forthrightness. 
It is beginning to look as if a reasonably constructed capital 
gains tax, buttressed by a gifts tax, would serve the country, 
and the Conservative party, much better than the self- 
righteous nuisance that is now giving so much trouble to 
devise. Opportunity, means, and knowledge now confer on 
an ever-widening section of the community the ability to 
profit on the Stock Exchange and from transactions in all kinds 
of property. Nineteen ladies from Wallasey won the invest- 
ment clubs’ championship last year, with four per cent capital 
appreciation, based, it seems, on timely purchases of Butlins 
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and Dental Manufacturing ; they and the other members of 
the association were told by Mr Whitelaw, a Conservative 
whip, that he thought the unions would demand restrictions 
on company profits as the price of acceptance of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for planning and wages, which sounds like 
two cheers for a property-owning democracy. The fact is 
that Throgmorton Street is no longer a top-hat preserve ; 
the distinction between amateur and professional is breaking 
down here as elsewhere. The butcher and the baker pursue 
their bit of “tax free” quite as assiduously as the smart City 
gentlemen chase their bigger game ; neither they nor anyone 
else will want telling to hold for six months and a day if that 
is the means of escaping tax. 


HE taxability of capital gains cannot be made to rest on 
hu judgment that they are anti-social, and certainly not 
on any view that short-term gains are immoral, whereas 
“short-term plus one day” gains are not. The question is 
solely one of whether they should be treated as income or 
not. One view, which the British system has hitherto tried 
to preserve, is to distinguish between the “fruit” and the 
“tree,” taxing the former but leaving the latter untaxed 
(except for those who deal in “trees”). The other view 
is to attempt none of this distinction and to roll up capital 
gains into taxable income, as the American Internal Revenue 
Code does, in one all-comprehending definition : 

“Gross income” includes gains, profits, and income derived 
from salaries, wages or compensation for personal service .. . 
of whatever kind and in whatever form paid, or from professions, 
vocations, trades, businesses, commerce or sales, or dealings in 
property, whether real or personal, growing out of the owner- 
ship, or use of, or interest in such property, also from interest, 
rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of any business 
carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits or income derived 
from any source whatever. 

And this definition, the United States Courts decided at the 
outset, was to include any realised appreciation in the value 
of any assets, even though not in the course of business. 

Since one can argue either way about bringing capital gains 

into taxable income, it is well to look at the Board-of Inland 
Revenue’s own recorded views, set down in a memorandum 
dated 19§2 which was published with the Royal Commission’s 
report. This first clears the hurdle about taxable capacity. 
There are, it provisionally concluded, some types of (realised) 
capital gains that are capable of bearing income taxation. 
But there would be “ much public opposition ” to the treat- 
ment as income of gains occurring on “ ordinary changes of 
investments.” Losses. should be allowable, but not carried 
back. And having examined the impact of a highly graduated 
surtax on irregular gains, even when moderated by some 
method of averaging, the board was prepared to concede that 

a flat rate tax on long-term gains, as in the USA, might be 
preferable, or at any rate some graduation less steep than that of 
the ordinary income tax and surtax rates. 

The pundits have recently been suggesting that Mr Lloyd’s 
bill will tax short-term gains fully for income tax and surtax. 
Again, the board then saw little distinction on grounds of 
taxable capacity between short- and long-term gains, though 
it recognised that any such distinction, which would involve 
the definition of a holding period, would become of first-class 
importance, and difficulty, in administration. From these 
considerations, the board proceeded to outline a possible 
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scheme, to tax realised gains on “any form of property” 
(other than stock in trade), with “ realisation” defined to 
include dispossession by sale, exchange, compensated loss, 
gift or death. It allowed modifications for forced or voluntary 
conversions of property, and thought that owner-occupied 
property might be excluded, or any gains offset by the addi- 
tional cost of a new house. It foresaw the need to prevent 
avoidance by using false values or spurious sales. And the 
gains would have to be returned on the ordinary tax declara- 
tion. 

This is the barest summary of the board’s outline, which 
itself was put forward with no illusions about initial complica- 
tions and inevitable amendments. Much thought was given 
to the public reactions to a capital gains tax and to the effect 
on the board’s work. ‘It must be brooding over similar points 
now, even though a short-term capital gains tax would spare 
it the hideous difficulties of fairly computing “ cost of acquisi- 
tion” and the “spreading” of gains that an equitable tax 
on long-term gains would involve. “It is feared,” the board 
then declared, “ that the most willing co-operation from tax- 
payers would not be forthcoming. ... With a tax that must 
be based largely on returns by taxpayers, the extent to which 
accurate returns are made will depend on the degree in which 
the tax is accepted as being levied on a proper subject matter 
and fairly distributed.” A formidable “ search for liabilities ” 
would be involved, testing the reliability of returns against 
available sources of information—such as records of property 
transfers kept by the Valuation Office of the Inland Revenue, 
shareholders’ returns at Bush House, Estate Duty Office 
records and “advertisements in the national and local press 
and in trade journals.” The board thought that it might 
also be necessary to seek powers to obtain returns of transfers 
from the Stock Exchange, “from local authorities (re cars),” 
and from auctioneers and retailers in connection with transfers 
of such valuables as “ jewellery, fur coats, antiques, pictures, 
stamp collections, horses, greyhounds, etc., etc.” On the Stock 
Exchange side, it contemplated the possibility of a yearly 
volume of 24 million transactions (probably on the low side 
even in 19§2 and certainly low now) and it admitted defeat 
from the outset: 

It is not considered feasible to require comprehensive returns 
from stockbrokers. The sorting, and linking with departmental 
papers of some 2,500,000 items per annum would be almost 
impossible and probably uneconomical. It might, however, be 
necessary to require returns of transactions of over a certain 
amount, say £1,000, with a similar task of linking, etc. 

Yet these horrors of policing would still be relevant to a short- 
term capital gains tax. It would be an optional tax in the 
sense that it could be totally avoided by a little waiting— 
short-term gains as defined for tax purposes would simply 
not be realised in the great bulk of cases. And the deliberate 
evader could make it largely optional in the different sense 
that the poor Inland Revenue would have less than a sporting 
chance of establishing dishonesty and bringing home the 
penalty. 

Whether such an apparatus is going to be worth while to 
produce risible revenue and merely to extend the period over 
which short-term gains are taken is a matter for Mr Lloyd 
to answer. Among the particular cases that his bill will have 
to cover are the treatment of provisional documents of title 
in new issues and dealings in short bonds. It is imperative that 
these two important areas of the capital market should not 
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be impeded. Lord Ritchie has made his point about the new 
issue market undgr a capital gains tax, but the Stock Exchange 
will have to be on its guard against damage to any part of 
its machinery. 

Two final points are worth making. Nine years ago, the 
board concluded its examination in these words: 

Existing stamp duties on transfers already absorb a high pro- 
portion of net capital gains. Since these duties were doubled in 
1947, they have produced between £35 and £40 million a year, 
which represents a charge of 21 per cent of average net gains. 

Stamp duties on securities (which are charged before any gain 
or loss is made) brought in no less than £60 million in the 
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year 1959-60. Forty-one years ago, a Royal Commission 
declared: “There are many categories of transactions the 
profits arising from which seem, to the ordinary mind, 
eminently suitable for income tax” and it recommended that 
casual gains arising from a transaction ostensibly seeking 
profits should be taxed. The argument has gone back and 
forth ever since, with the Revenue laboriously but only parti- 
ally extending its grasp over such kinds of income. But it 
is far behind the modern way of the world. What are those 
Midas Ladies of Wallasey, who last year put so many invest- 
ment trust managers to shame, seeking if not eventual profit? 


Airports Public and Private 


HE shanty town that is.at present known officially as 
"[ tonaon Airport North Side (and unofficially by several 

less euphonious sobriquets) will not close for good until 
the midde of next year. But from Monday onwards rather 
more than half the air passengers leaving this country for 
distant parts—including all flying with BOAC—will saunter 
or puff, according to their physique, up and down the gilded 
ramps and stairways of London Airport’s new £1.3 million 
“long-haul ” passenger building. This is being commissioned 
in sections, with the airlines moving in on the heels of the 
builders. If at first sight it looks very much like any other 
new building in any other big international airport, this is 
because the conflicting needs of passengers who are small 
and numerous, of aircraft that are vast but relatively 
few, and of Customs and Immigration departments which 
are !*XX!!***!, leave architects scope for little more than 
small variations on the theme of a central booking-in hall, 
a “comb” of Customs and Immigration desks through 
which passengers must pass, and a departure lounge in which 
they sit waiting for their aircraft. 


In spite of this superficial similarity, the new London Air- 
port buildings show signs of some re-thinking about ways of 
getting passengers on and off aeroplanes. Passengers them- 
selves will regret that this does not extend to keeping them 
under cover from the elements, even though airports in 
North America have shown that the damp and chilly journey 
across the tarmac in pouring rain can be avoided with a little 
ingenuity and some expense. And the biggest international 
airport in the world might at least have arranged for cars 
and coaches to disgorge their passengers under cover, instead 
of expecting them to jump like steerage passengers for the 
sheltering canopy. 

It is inside rather than outside the building that the 
te-thinking becomes evident. The Ministry of Aviation has 
turned its back on the complex arrangement of numbered 
channels that make travellers trail through its short-haul 
buildings like so many penned sheep. It has also side-stepped 
—temporarily at least—the pitfalls of so many new continental 
and North American airports where passengers have to tramp 
interminable distances for no useful purpose that they, at 
least, can see. Most significant of all is the built-in flexibility 
which the passenger cannot see but which allows partitions 
to be moved and removed, staircases to be added or taken 
away, and the whole interior of the building chopped about 


to meet changing traffic requirements. London Airport 
officials have learnt the hard way that it is impossible to tell 
whether a building is adequate until the passengers come in. 
Since the BOAC section alone is planned to handle 2,000 
passengers simultaneously arriving and departing within an 
hour, and the buildings themselves are expected to be adequate 
to meet all long-haul traffic until 1970 (estimated at 3 million 
people a year by that date compared with a million last year) 
this freedom to vary the interior layout by moving a few 
nuts and bolts may prove important. 

If the buildings at the airport are now, or soon will be, 
adequate to handle air traffic into London for the next decade, 
the same cannot be said of the access roads leading into them. 
Long-haul traffic is moving from the North side, where it 
was next to the main road, to the centre of the airport, which 
can be approached only by a a single tunnel. There must be 
misgivings about the capacity of this tunnel. The apparent 
placidity with which this prospect is viewed by the Ministry 
of Aviation may be due in no small part to the knowledge 
that by the time the start-up comes, London Airport will very 
probably be the responsibility not of the Ministry, but of 
a new airport authority. The bill to set up this authority 
is not likely to be presented this session by the time it does 
become law, the four main international airports for which 
it will be responsible—Heath Row, Gatwick and Stansted all 
serving London, and Prestwick serving the North—should 
together be showing a comfortable working profit. The new 
authority would take them over as sound going concerns, which 
many think preferable to starting it off with a subsidy. 


ly no change in ownership at these big airports seems likely 
for a year or two, the same cannot be said of a sizeable 
group consisting of seven provincial airports which between 
them have been losing almost as much money as they take in 
revenue. These can be sold or closed by the Ministry without 
the need for new legislation. Blackpool Corporation has 
been negotiating grudgingly with the Ministry for years to 
buy its local airport, and negotiations are being opened with 
several other local authorities. The municipalities’ marked 
reluctance to take these unwanted airports off the Ministry’s 
hands lies in the size of the losses they are currently incurring. 
The Ministry’s last accounts to March 31, 1960, show a deficit 
of £2.3 million on a turnover of £2.9 million-; some were 
earning a bare twentieth of their expenses. 
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Yet under certain conditions, local provincial airports can 
be made to pay, or to show losses small enough not to disturb 
the ratepayers. The second busiest airport in the country after 
London Airport itself is municipally-owned Southend, which 
handled as many as 8,000 passengers in a single day and made 
a gross profit in the last financial year of £96,000 on a turn- 
over of £381,000, and which was still able to put £15,000 to 
reserves after meeting all charges. 

These kind of results are not easy to achieve. Southend’s 
prosperity dates only from the past few years since it became 
the centre of a high proportion of holiday tours, and its future 
is closely bound up with the attitude of the Air Transport 
Licensing Board towards the independent airlines, and especi- 
ally the smaller ones whose existence depends on this kind of 
business. Airports can, however, operate on a scale much 
smaller than that of Southend and still keep expenses within 
reasonable bounds. The municipal airport at Luton is small 
by any standards, with an annual turnover around £50,000, 
yet the average cost to the rates has remained steady at approxi- 
mately £2,000 a year. The deficit jumped in the last financial 
year to £6,000 because the airport has started on an expansion 
programme which involves lengthening the runway, providing 
new hangars and spending altogether £135 million. 

Luton has faced the dilemma of many a small airport by 
deciding to risk substantial capital investment in order to 
attract traffic; that is, in this case to be able to take short-haul 
aircraft up to Vanguard size. It happens, however, to be strate- 
gically placed to the north of London and at a height where it 
is rarely closed by the kind of bad weather that shuts London 
Airport. For this reason, KLM has chosen Luton for its main 
bad weather diversion airport and may thus have set a fashion ; 
small independent airlines may also make it their base because 
they cannot afford the high rents charged at Gatwick, which 
is now the “ official” base for independent operators. A 
solid basis of regular scheduled flying is needed to make any 
airport pay, and a good deal will be needed to make Luton’s 
far-sighted investment pay off. 

This kind of uncertainty also limits expansion at Southend, 
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where the authorities have steadfastly insisted-on maintaining 
it as an airport for short-haul traffic handling aircraft no bigger 
than a DC6 although British European Airways would have 
liked to see it develop as the third airport for London. ‘The 
temptation to grow and to put in facilities and navigation aids 
which cannot be justified by the extra traffic may be the reason 
why some municipal and government-owned airports in the 
provinces lose substantial sums already. Another may be the 
fact that they do not exploit alternative sources of revenue, 
Luton rents factory space and is planning for shops ; both 
Luton and Southend retail fuel to the airlines and the profit to 
Luton works out at 3}d a gallon (the Ministry of Aviation 
might learn something here). Not all airport commandants 
realise that they must go out and sell their airports to airlines 
and agents as vigorously as if they were selling car hire or 
sausages ; not all of them realise the growing importance of 
air freight, particularly in smoothing out seasonal dips in 
traffic. Southend is building new freight sheds. 


T is interesting to speculate how much extra traffic might go 
I through these and other privately-owned airports if they 
dropped the present practice of charging the same landing fees 
as the Ministry of Aviation does at its vast international air- 
ports. There seems to be an underlying fear here that any 
price-cutting of this kind would lead to retaliation from the 
ministry, on whose goodwill many municipal airports depend 
for meteorological services and some help in longer distance 
traffic control. But there seems no reason why the same charge 
should be made to’ land, say, a Viscount, at London Airport 
with its lavish terminal facilities, at Southend where the facili- 
ties are simple, and at Luton where they are cosily small. 
The standard of efficiency is probably the same in all three 
cases, but it is obvious that the scale of investment is not. 
More short-haul traffic might go through these municipal air- 
ports, so easing the strain on London, if they trimmed landing 
charges to their expenses. Perhaps freer pricing may follow 
the formation of the authority for the international airports. 


A Taste of Beer 


Lager and “container draught ’’* have been the fastest 
growth elements in the brewing business during the 
last decade. Can this growth be maintained ? 


Royal, where only one beer, Guinness Extra Stout, is 

brewed. At this brewery, probably the biggest single 
item of capital expenditure in recent years has been concerned 
with the establishment of a container draught line. Guinness 
is thus backing both of the new growth elements in British 
beer ; but it intends to spend more energy and money on 
lager, which it will sell through tied as well as free public 
houses and off-licenses, than it has on its container draught, 
which is sold almost exclusively in the free trade. Whitbread 
is another brewer backing both horses, having scored a 
remarkable success with its container “‘ Tankard ” and having 
recently signed an agreement with the Dutch lager brewers, 
Heineken. This agreement may, however, have more signi- 
ficance for Whitbread’s overseas developments than for the 


Troyer we the headquarters of Harp Lager are at Park 


home trade, where Whitbread houses will be selling Heineken 
alongside Ind Coope’s “ Skol” and the Belgian “ Stella.” 
Ind Coope, having developed the bottled ale, ‘“ Double 
Diamond,” and the canned beer, “Long Life,” and wishing 
to make the fullest use of its centralised bottling store at 
Burton, is putting the weight of its promotion behind “ Skol ” 
and seems less active in promoting fresh orders for its con- 
tainer draught beer, “ Red Hand,” though it already has quite 
big contracts in some sectors of the free trade. Watney Mann 
has taken the other alternative. It was the first British brewer 
to produce a container beer before the war and now, despite 
the postwar efforts of Flowers, it has the biggest share of this 
market. It is actively trying to widen the number of outlets 
to serve container “ Red Barrel.” But for lager it relies largely 

* Brewers have not agreed on a title for draught beer stored in an 
airtight metal cask, incorporating, or coupled to, a gas cylinder, and 
served under pressure at the bar. ‘“‘ Pressurised”’ is not quite accurate, 
as some of the more usual draught beers are also served under pressure. 
“ Keg” is short and apt, but has the disadvantage to the other brewers 


of being Flowers’ brand name. “ Canister” tastes of tin. “ Container” 
is dull and neutral. 
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on trading agreements with Ind Coope and United Breweries ; 
it stocks “‘ Skol ” in some of its pubs and “ Carling ” in others, 
securing in return an outlet for “Red Barrel.” 

Except in the sense that one beer satisfies the thirst as much 
as any other, bottled lager and container draught are not direct 
competitors. Container draught is traditional English beer 
served in another fashion, enjoying the same advantage that 
bottled beer has of being consistent in taste and quality from 
pub to pub. Only at the last stage of the brewing process 
does it require specialised equipment, though the cost of 
that equipment and of the casks and gas cylinders with which 
it is distributed is sufficiently high to deter many of the small 
brewers from trying their hand. Lager, which requires bottom 
fermentation, a brewing process used generally abroad but 
not ordinarily in Britain, and time in storage to produce its 
distinctive qualities, is very different from traditional British 
brews. It needs its own specialised brewing plants and has a 
different taste from most British beers. (To this black-and-tan 
drinking correspondent it tastes of pears.) But to the British 
brewers, trying to decide where to put the weight of their 
promotional and development activities, container draught and 
lager compete for their effort and money. Are these, the 
trade asks itself, the beers of the future and which will sell 
most readily in the next decade? 

Neither lager nor container draught at the moment accounts 
for more than three per cent of total beer consumption in this 
country. But in the last few years their consumption has 
grown faster than that of any other beers. Between the end of 
the war and the mid-fifties, annual beer consumption was 
falling ; it amounted to only about 25 million bulk barrels in 
1957 and in 1958. In 1959, reflecting a reduction in duty 
and a hot summer, it rose to 29 million barrels, but in 1960 
slipped back to 27 million bulk barrels. This year it may 
be of the order of 28 million barrels. Some brewers will be 
neither surprised nor dismayed if it levels out between 28 
million and 30 million barrels per annum over the next decade. 
Recognising the strong competition for the customers’ shillings 
in an affluent society, they are not basing their plans on a 
strong growth in total consumption. But what they do count 
on is some shift in demand between different types of beer. 
For example, lagers and pasteurised bottled ales may gain at 
the expense of naturally conditioned bottled beers, and con- 
tainer beers at the expense of traditional cask draught. The 
expectation is based on something more than hope. In 1950, 
less than 100,000 barrels of lager, mostly imported from 
abroad, was drunk ; by 1959, when Ind Coope introduced 
“ Skol,” total lager consumption was of the order of 500,000 
barrels ; in 1960, it was in the region of 550,000 barrels and 
this year guesses put it at 600,000-700,000 barrels and possibly 
slightly more. Lager is predominantly drunk in the summer, 
and largely by younger people. From an equally small start, 
made somewhat later in the decade, the consumption of con- 
tainer draught this year will probably be not much less than 
500,000 barrels. Here, “ Red Barrel” appears to have over 
a third of the trade ; its sales seem to be about twice those 
of Flowers’ “ Keg ”-and three times as much as Whitbread’s 
“Tankard.” Like lager, this is largely a saloon and lounge 
bar trade ; but it has none of lager’s off-licence sales. 


So far, the well-known imported lagers, including Carlsberg 
and Tuborg, appear to have held on to their volume of sales 
in Britain, but that hold is now being strongly assailed by 
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the British brewers who are better placed: to tie up outlets 
and able, because foreign lager has to vault over an extra {1 
of duty per barrel, to offer a slightly higher gravity lager. 
The British brewers may also find it easier to get into the 
supermarket trade for canned beer, which may develop as a 
result of the new licensing law, and, if the demand is estab- 
lished, to offer draught lager. Their efforts are aided by the 
British idiosyncrasy, invented it has been said by an American 
GI, of drinking lager and lime. “ Two per cent of ’em drink 
lager,” one publican grumbled recently, “ the rest add lime.” 
And once the lime is in, any distinction of taste between brands 
is out. No brewer, therefore, cares for this drinking habit ; 
but for the moment he has to live with it.’ “‘ Harp ” will now 
add to “Skol” and “ Carling” expenditure on promoting 
British lager ; their combined efforts may well have the effect 
of cutting down the imported lagers’ share of the market. At 
the moment this amounts to about a quarter, slightly more 
than “ Carling’s ” and slightly less than “ Skol’s.” 


T is from the base of tied outlets that the British brewers, by 
I spending heavily on promotion and by encouraging their 
publicans to press the sale of their own national brews, hope 
to keep any further growth in lager consumption to themselves. 
“ Harp,” for instance, must be aiming at a market share as 
big as “ Skol’s ” ; it is being brewed at Dundalk (100 per cent 
Guinness), at Royal Moss Side in Manchester (50 per cent 
Guinness, 50 per cent Scottish and Newcastle) and at Park 
Street in London (45 per cent Guinness, 45 per cent Courage 
Barclay and Simonds, 10 per cent Mitchells and Butlers), 
The three latter companies will have the same interests in the 
£24 million brewery being built at Alton ; lager brewing at 
Park Street will stop when Alton, which should have no diffi- 
culty in brewing 150,000 barrels a year, comes into production 
in 1963. At this point, no doubt, Guinness and its partners 
hope that the initial losses on promotion will be past and that 
their lager operation will begin to show a profit. By now 
“* Skol ” should have passed the break-even point, though the 
profit it is making must still be very small. But the British 
brewers’ expectations of a really profitable return on their 
investment depends upon their ability to gain sales at the 
expense of the imported lagers and upon a further growth 
in consumption. With container draughts, their task is easier: 
this operation is already profitable and, as the mark-ups to the 
big breweries and to their publicans on them are comparable 
with those on bottled beers, they will not be unduly perturbed 
if sales from containers rise at the expense of cask draught. 


In both container draught and lager, the customers appear 
at the moment prepared to pay prices comparable with those 
of top-quality bottled ales. But the brewers themselves appear 
to be wondering if the prices are just a little too high: to 
secure a further increase in consumption they will want to 
hold prices down or possibly to reduce them, To justify the 
efforts they have put into both developments, consumption 
of both these kinds of beer will need at least to double within 
the next decade. In neither case do the brewers believe this to 
be too sanguine a hope. Where they differ is on respective 
rates of growth of container draught and lager and whether 
either will do better than double its sales. One group feels that 
as lager is predominantly a summer drink, the installation of 
cooled cellars and cooling shelves for traditional beers will 
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check its growth ; but that as container draught offers a con- 
sistent quality comparable with that of bottled beers it will 
inevitably grow at the expense of cask draught—and probably 
faster than lager. Others argue that an all-out effort to improve 
cellarage in the pubs and to impose tighter control on the 
quality of draught beer at the point of sale would nullify 
the advantages claimed for container draught, and if applied 
radically enough could check its growth. 

This is a matter of choice between differing forms of capital 
expenditure, and each brewer comes up with a slightly different 
answer. Some of the choices and many of the guesses will, 
in the event, be found’to be wrong, for the brewers are, at 
glass-bottom, trying to discern intangible changes in fashion 
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and taste. But it would seem safe to say that in the next 
decade, though the traditional beers will still form the bulk 
of the trade, more lager and more container draught will be 
drunk. The prediction that container draught will grow 
faster and reap a bigger profit than lager is far less firm but 
it still may be ventured. Whatever happens the effort already 
devoted to these developments suggests that the regional and 
national brewers will continue to grow at the expense of the 
smaller concerns ; that more brands of beer will be sold in 
any one public house ; and that the structure of this industry, 
increasingly dominated by mergers and trading agreements, 
will set more rigidly into the pattern of “inner sixes” and 
“outer sevens” of breweries. 
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CONSUMER SPENDING 


Curbing What? 


De the Board of Trade’s assurance 
that it was unlikely to revise down- 
wards its preliminary estimate of retail trade 
in September, this is just what it has done. 
The final estimate of seasonally adjusted 
sales (1957 = 100) is 116 compared with 117 
in each of the two previous months. Taking 
the price element out of these calculations 
for the first time, by revaluation at constant 
1957 prices, a new series (shown in the 
chart) suggests that the volume of retail 
business slipped a point in August and again 
in September, bringing it back to the rather 
depressed June level. 

People were buying more food in Septem- 
ber than in June; more clothing, too, 
although less than in August. The slacken- 
ing in buying was entirely in the durable 
goods shops, where turnover was lower than 
in any other month this year. Compared 
with September, 1960, however, durable 
goods shops were doing just about the same 
amount of business and it was the clothing 
trade which was depressed. To a smaller 
extent, food shops have also been experienc- 
ing see-saws in trade, although the under- 
lying trend here seems doggedly upwards 
and it was a growth of 3 per cent in food 
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buying which entirely accounted for the I 
per cent rise in the total volume of spend- 
ing in the shops between September, 1960, 
and September, 1961. 

Credit sales of household goods shops 
have followed much the same course in 
recent months as the total business of these 
shops. After a rise which was less than is 
usual seasonally, these credit sales in 
September were only 3 per cent higher in 


-value than a year before, the same as the 


margin in total sales. Outside ordinary retail 
trade, credit business in cars has been con- 
siderably reduced, and total instalment debt 
in September fell by £12 million. Figures 
collected by Hire Purchase Information 
show that hire purchase sales of new cars 
were still falling in October when they 
numbered only some 9,200 compared with 
10,200 in September and 20,000 in July. 
October was the second month in which 
contracts were fewer than last year for new 
cars and the third month in which this was 
true for used cars; although credit sales 
of the latter recovered a little in October, 
rising from 44,600 to 47,400, they were still 
7,000 short of the October, 1960, figure. 

The credit squeeze has had its effect. But 
where was the buoyancy in spending that 
the Chancellor set out to curb? After 
having been falling slightly for six months 
the volume of total consumer spending, after 
allowing for seasonal factors, rose by just 
over 2 per cent between the final quarter of 
last year and the first quarter of this year, 
and then further by just under 1 per cent 
in the second quarter. By then people had 
8 per cent more money than a year before 
but had stepped up their spending by only 
3 per cent. As a consequence, the rate of 
saving was exceptionally high in the months 
just before the Chancellor announced his 
economic measures: indeed, if the statistics 
are to be believed, it was running at a 
record level. 


MONEY MARKET 


Accepting Six Per Cent? 


ALK about the next cut in Bank rate has 

been heard rather less in the City this 
week than it was immediately after the 
reduction to 6 per cent last Thursday. The 
discount houses reduced the Treasury bill 
rate by nearly ;% per cent at the following 
day’s tender, and at just under 57 per cent 
the rate is already on the low side in relation 


. to 6 per cent Bank rate—though the margin 


is by no means excessive. The Bank of 
England was quick to apply the brake and, 
as in each of the previous weeks except that 
of the Bank rate reduction itself, it forced 
the discount market to take loans at Bank 
rate one day after the other. The discount 
houses this week have been paying up to 
52 per cent for overnight money, and while 
the average cost of their money is probably 
a shade below 5 per cent, this means that, 
at the margin, they are financing bills at a 
loss. This could still make sense at a time 
when Bank rate and money costs wert 
shortly expected to fall ; but now that the 
much expected reduction to 6 per cent has 
come, the penalties exacted by the Bank 
may not be ineffective. This modest incul- 
cation of caution has also made its mark 
elsewhere in the City. The gilt-edged 
market lost some of its sparkle early this 
week, though the buyers returned on Wed- 
nesday. In the local authority money market 
lenders have successfully resisted a sharp 
fall in rates, and seven-day money, after 
falling from 64 to 6} per cent, hardened 
a shade. Isolated withdrawals of foreign 
deposits have been reported, but these have 
been accompanied by a continuing inflow of 
money on three and six months’ term. 


STOCK MARKETS 


To and Fro 


Hs caused no more than a ripple 
in the stock markets before the week- 
end, the reduction in Bank rate was little 
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more than a memory this week. Both the 
gilt-edged and industrial markets swung first 
one way and then another. The volume of 
business remained small and at first the ner- 
yous uncertainties that have characterised 
the equity market for several months were 
again evident in a slight fall in prices. 
Dealers found nothing new to say about this 
mood, except to point vaguely to the pos- 
sible effects of a capital gains tax. On Wed- 
nesday however the market drew encourage- 
ment from the Chancellor’s forecast that 
“strong expansionary forces ” would be at 
work again at the beginning of next year. 
This, together possibly with the brighter 
tone on Wall Street, sent prices moving up 
again, with the net result that over the week 
to Wednesday’s close The Economist indi- 
cator was slightly higher at 356.4. 
Wednesday, moreover, some institutions and 
some trustees were prepared to buy selected 
stocks in small quantities and this was, for 
instance, reflected in quite a sharp rise in 
Dunlop. Prices continued to go ahead on 
Thursday, when the Financial Times rose 
by 3.§ points to 298.4. 

At the beginning of the week, gilt-edged 
prices fell back a little. This appeared to 
be no more than a natural reaction to the 
sustained rise in recent weeks, prompted by 
the tight conditions prevailing in Lombard 
Street and the further realisation that the 
authorities are not afraid to take advantage 
of the healthier tone in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket to bring new issues forward. The slight 
easing in prices was reflected in the modest 
premium at which dealings began in the 63 
per cent stock offered at 99 by the Bootle 
Corporation. At i premium, the opening 
price was smaller than had been expected, 
but when gilt-edged prices moved up again 
on Wednesday, partly in response to the 
Chancellor’s statement, the premium rapidly 
improved to 33. This recovery brightened 
the prospect for the {10 million issue by 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation of 
a65 per cent stock, 1975-77, at 993. Com- 
parison with the price of the LCC and 
Bootle stocks shows that while the authori- 
ties have taken account of the rise in gilt- 
edged prices they are not forcing the pace. 
The dates and the yields—£6 11s. per cent 
to redemption and £6 ros. 8d. per cent flat 
—have an obvious appeal to institutional 
funds ; but the market has noticed that £26 
million in new local and public authority 
issues has been offered within the space of 
three or four weeks, and if another offer 
followed immediately on the heels of the 
establishment of a premium on the new 
“Farmers” loan the market might again 
be restrained. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Germany Reappraised 


B USINESS in the exchange market became 
notably quieter after the Bank rate 
cut. The firm undertone in sterling per- 
sisted, and on Tuesday afternoon the rate 
again began to rise, and the authorities are 
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believed to have taken in dollars.then and 
on Wednesday. The margin on covered 
arbitrage in favour of London over New 
York has declined, from about % to } per 
cent on the Treasury bill comparison. At 
the same time as the bill rate has fallen 
in London it has risen in New York in line 
with official tactics there. At 2.35 per cent 
the bill rate there is still a clear three points 
below London, which is sufficient to attract 
some investors to transfer funds. But for 
the more cautious, the forward premium on 
three months’ dollars now almost offsets the 
interest margin: it was reduced to 2-1% 
cents by anticipatory purchases of forward 
sterling before the Bank rate reduction 
(which some operators thought would be by 
a full one per cent) and has barely fallen 
further since. 

The most striking currency news of the 
week has been the acceleration of the fall 
in the reserves of the German Bundesbank, 
to 441 million marks ($110 million) in the 
last week of October. This brings the total 
loss last month to about 1 billion marks and 
the loss since July to over 3 billion marks— 
of which about one-third is accounted for 
by German credits to the International 
Monetary Fund. There is still plenty left 
in the German kitty—some $6.8 billion, or 
about double the London reserves with a 
fraction of the liabilities. 

The Bundesbank is reported to have made 
further supporting sales of dollars this week. 
The weakness of the mark is largely a result 
of a political reappraisal. While many 
observers feel that the immediate Berlin 
crisis has eased, they have been deeply 
concerned about the machinations in Bonn 
during the past few weeks ; and this, com- 
bined with the uncertainties for the future 
that the Berlin crisis has posed, has per- 
suaded a number of operators that Germany 
is not as safe a home for their funds as it 
appeared before the summer. 


THE DOLLAR 


Gold Guarantees? 


A New York correspondent cables : 

HE three months credit of $46 million 

in Swiss francs that the United States 
Treasury has arranged with the Swiss 
National Bank is another step in the 
Treasury’s short run defensive efforts to 
build up an active stabilisation fund for the 
dollar. Last spring the Treasury acquired 
D-marks for this purpose from the proceeds 
of Germany’s prepayment of debt ; more 
currencies could be added to the fund later. 
The official currency fund is of course a 
limited tactical weapon, but the Treasury 
believes that the knowledge that it exists 
should help to dampen currency specula- 
tion, particularly in the near term which will 
show a worsening deficit in the balance of 
payments. Official preliminary estimates are 
that the net deficit ran at annual rate of $3 
billion during the third quarter compared 
to the rate of $1.7 billion in the first half 
of the year. These figures could touch off 
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new doubts about the administration’s 
ability to control the deficit. 

In addition to the Swiss franc borrowing, 
the Treasury has been engaged in strenuous. 
efforts to gain European fiscal and central 
bank co-operation over the short term should 
a crisis of confidence occur. It seems that 
the United States has been promised help at 
least on a temporary basis to keep the price 
of gold in London stable with no immediate 
diminution in the United States gold stock. 
This presumably involves gold guarantees 
to countries that are not converting their 
dollar balances. Britain and other traditional 
gold holders now appear to have agreed on 
a new policy to refrain, to a limited degree, 
from building up gold reserves during the 
present period of potential strain. The US 
Treasury sees this as an example of the 
new measure of co-operation by Europe, 
contrasting with Britain’s 1956 drawing on 
IMF, which went partially into gold, and 
also with foreign central banks’ action last 
year in building up their gold reserves dur- 
ing the period of strain on the dollar. The 
Treasury emphasises, however, that central 
banks are still free to buy gold if they wish. 
In the regular meetings of central bankers 
in Basle and of OECD in Paris the United 
States is stressing that steps are being taken 
to correct deficits in both the domestic 
budget and the balance of payments. 


~ 


MOTOR PROFITS 


BMC Holds the Line 


f ie= fall of 514 per cent from £32 
million to £153 million in the trading 
profits of British Motor Corporation in the 
year to July 31st was no worse than had 
been expected, and on the maintained divi- 
dend of 20 per cent the 5s. shares were 
marked up by 3d. to 14s. 14d., to yield 7 
per cent. It seems possible that in three 
months of that financial year BMC was 
making losses and in another three was 
doing little more than to break even. A fall 
of 10 per cent in the output of vehicles to 
601,000 would not usually produce such a 
sharp fall in profits ; but the cut in produc- 
tion was concentrated in a few months when 
the factories were simply ticking over but 
all the workers were kept on the payroll. 
Such an action could only be justified on 
the expectation of a rapid recovery in sales ; 
this, indeed, occurred in the spring. The 
increasing proportion of sales that baby cars 
and light vans now form will have reduced 
the value of turnover more sharply than its 
volume. — 

The decision to leave the dividend un- 
changed, even though it is barely covered, 
suggests that more optimistic views of the 
future are now being taken at Longbridge. 


_ Production schedules have been set at 


15,000: vehicles a week until the end of 
January though recent changes in models 
have kept production below this level in the 
last few weeks. But production at this rate 
must involve a good deal of ilding, 
though this is usual in the winter months 
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and after the introduction of new models. 
BMC appears to have raised its share of 
domestic sales, from about 40 per cent to 
about 45 per cent, in the last three months, 
but this build-up in stocks could be a 
source of trouble if sales fail to rise by 
January. Dealers might then refrain from 
ordering more cars until their own stocks 
had been reduced. This would place BMC 
in the same predicament as it was in the 
autumn of 1960; but any dip in sales is 
likely to be less than it was then. 

The choice of Mr George Harriman to 
succeed Sir Leonard Lord as chairman was 
expected. He had been groomed for many 
years by Sir Leonard as his successor. 
The direction of BMC thus remains 
in the hands of a production engineer at a 
time when the company has to face the 
problems of starting up the new factories 
that constitute its expansion programme. 
But he is taking over a company with a very 
different image from that of the combine 
Sir Leonard formed: one which now recog- 
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nises the importance of the design engineer, 
and one which has pioneered technical 
innovations. 


OIL 


Enter ENI 


ERALDED by scare stories and a Parlia- 
mentary question suggesting that it 
had made yet another frightening deal with 
the Russians, the Italian state gas.and oil 


concern ENI finally appeared in the British 


gasoline market this week—saying that it 
hoped to begin marketing oil products here 
in 1962 provided it can build a terminal 
by then at one of several sites which it is 
considering. Mr Charles Forte, who is 
announced as chairman of AGIP Great 
Britain, the British company that ENI estab- 
lished some months ago, with Signor Enrico 
Mattei, ENI’s dynamic boss, as deputy 


Methane Wins its Way 


EITHER the Gas Council nor Conch 

International Methane are even now 
prepared to state the price at which lique- 
fied natural gas will be landed in Britain 
under the scheme that finally received 
ministerial approval last week to import 
700,000 tons of it a year, or 354 million 
therms, for use in Britain’s town gas 
system, With the rather complicated com- 
pany structure to be employed in the ship- 
ping operation, it could even be that no 
c.i.f. price as such appears in their con- 
tracts ; even the estimate of landed cost 
which the chairman of the Gas Council 
gave in confidence to the Select Commit- 
tee on Estimates earlier this year included 
a provision for contingencies and a small 
element of profit for the Gas Council 
itself. However, keeping mum about the 
price has served the partners in methane 
extremely well in their recent months of 
political catch-as-catch-can with the 
National Coal Board and of competition 
with other potential suppliers of imported 
hydrocarbons for British gas supply: the 
other side have never known quite what 
price they had to underquote. And if some 
of their rivals’ guesses that the landed cost 
estimate for methane will in fact be about 
5.75d. a therm, these partners remain wise 
not to disclose it publicly ; offers of 
naphtha and even propane have been made 
for significantly less than that. 

Quite a cluster of companies will be in- 
volved in importing this natural gas. First, 
it is produced at the Hassi R’Mel gasfields 
in Algeria by CFP Algerie, and moved 300 
miles by pipeline to a liquefaction plant 
at Arzew which will be built by CAMEL, 
a company jointly owned by this company, 
S.N.Repal which is another semi-nationa- 
lised French petroleum firm operating in 





Algeria, and Conch (of which Royal 
Dutch/Shell owns 40 per cent). The two 
specialised tankers that will carry it liquid 
to Canvey Island will be built by Vickers 
and Harland & Wolff, one for Conch and 
one for a British shipowner. They will 
be let on bareboat charter to British 
Methane Ltd., which is owned half by the 
Gas Council and half by Conch. Then 
British Methane Ltd. will have the ships 
actually operated by a company experi- 
enced in coal and oil shipping, which will 
be paid a management fee. 


_ complication of ownership indeed 
will ensue in the handling of the gas 
after it is pumped out of the tanker. The 
tanker terminal and special refrigerated 
tank farm for this liquid gas (at minus 
258 degrees Fahrenheit), Sir Henry Jones 
said last week, -will be owned by the Gas 
Council. He said that the Council would 
also own the gas as pumped through the 
18-inch pipeline running up to the Mid- 
lands, and would sell it to area gas boards 
as methane into gasworks. The area gas 
boards would then convert it for use as 
British town gas in one way or another. 
An official Gas Council statement said that 
each area board “would be responsible ” 
for that part of this new 18-inch main run- 
ning through its own area, and Sir Henry 
said that each board would in fact own its 
relevant section of the line. Presumably, in 
that case, the Gas Council will pay these 
owners for using the line, offsetting these 
charges against the final price it charges 
the area boards that will take the gas. 
But in any case the gas boards will get the 
methane for 73d. a therm. Degrading it 
to British town gas (of half the calorific 
value in terms of volume) will bring this 
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chairman, said the group now.has 70 sites 
for the building of service stations. Bu 
he added that it will not compete in price 
with the major brands, and will sell on 
“ quality and service.” Mr Forte added that 
the products brought in for AGIP stations 
would not be refined from Russian crude ; 
and that later, when ENI hopes to build a 
refinery here it would refine crude from oil- 
fields where the group itself is producing 
oil. He added that ENI would like to get the 
same share of the British market as Shell 
Mex.and BP have of the Italian—“ perhaps 
25 per cent.” 

The appearance of ENI on the British 
market has come when filling stations offer- 
ing cut-price petrol are becoming an increas- 
ingly familiar sight on British roadsides. If 
one includes the French company, Total, 
which does sell its petrol at the regular price, 
some two per cent of retail petrol sales now 
go under unfamiliar names. Jet, the pioneer 
of cut-price petrol sales, now claims 400 
filling stations—more than one per cent of 
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up to 83d. a therm ex gasworks (before 
distribution through the mains) against 
about a shilling a therm from carbonisation 
plant. 

The Minister of Power’s announcement 
last week marked defeat for Lord Robens 
in his efforts to delay a decision on 
methane until cost figures for large scale 
Lurgi generation of gas were available 
from the joint study that the Gas Council 
and the National Board agreed to make 
early this year. His statement last week- 
end that this study could give results in 
three months sounded rather optimistic. 
The gas and coal negotiators have not yet 
even finally agreed all details of the speci- 
fication to be given to the contractors 
whom they have commissioned to do 
design studies for them ; one had hardly 
have expected a report before well into 
next summer. 

Sir Henry Jones, last week, continued to 
insist there was no conflict between the 
methane deal and the Lurgi proposals. 
This, again, may be too polite. Technic- 
ally, one can mix rich, cheap methane with 
lean, and more expensive Lurgi gas to 
make British town gas: whether this is the 
most economic thing to do with rich im- 
ported hydrocarbons, though, is another 
matter. From the outside it still looks as 
if the methane deal, with a pipeline that 
could eventually deliver much more 
methane right up to the Midlands than is 
proposed initially, will probably preclude 
further development of Lurgi gasification. 
Coal appears to have been quite out- 
manceuvred in this battle ; mainly perhaps 
because Sir James Bowman never took any 
interest in the Lurgi process, considering 
that gasification was not coal’s business ; 
so that by the time Lord Robens did take 
a real interest the methane project was 
too far advanced and the Lurgi enthusiasts 
lacked firm and incontrovertible figures. 
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707th Heaven 





FAMILY IN FLIGHT... You’re coming with 
Mummy and me to visit your Granny, Daddy 
said. In a great big Rolls-Royce 707. So I 
told my school-friends. I’m going to fly 
Air-India (stuck-up thing! said one). I shall sit 
on a seat of purest gossamer, with millions 
of jewels all round me (you’re ugly! said 
another) and be served with big helpings of jelly 
on gold plates (piggy! said another). And I shall be 
escorted on and off the plane like the queen 
of all the world. And my luggage will be carried 
by handsome princes (big head! shouted my 
best friend). I don’t care. I shall fly like this to 
NEW YORK, FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Ask your travel agent 


4!IR-INDIA 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW 


In association with BOAC and QANTAS 
Special 17 day excursion fare £125 return 
(economy)—until 31 March 1962 


YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


, HE 


Emme 


AND THE 


| 


MONRy-BOX 


an economic fable 


Cc}: UPON A TIME a kettle 
and a money-box lived. 
together on the mantelshelf of 
a farm-house kitchen. The kettle 
led a busy life. He was always 
being taken down from _ his 
place and set on the hob to 
boil up water for tea or for 
scrubbing. In fact, he started to 


€ feel he never got a moment’s 


rest. So he began, as a way of 
relieving his feelings, to jeer at 


& the money-box. 


“You,” said the kettle, “‘are 


: nothing but an idle good-for- 


nothing. There you sit, with a 
silly smile on your face, swallow- 
ing up the money the farmer’s 





wife brings you. I can’t see why 
she does it. You ought to get 
an honest job.’”°—“‘I already do 
an honest job,” said the 
money-box, as gently as he 
could. ‘“‘Well, you tell me how,” | 
jeered the kettle. “As far as 1 | 
can see, you’re just something | 





’ more to be dusted.” 


“Tell me,” said the money- 
box, “do you remember the 
time when the farmer’s wife | 
left you on too long, and you | 
boiled bone-dry and had a hole | 
burnt in you?”—‘“Do ‘I not?” 
said the kettle feelingly. “But I | 
didn’t see you hopping off that | 
shelf to bring help.”—‘‘How | 
do you think you got yourself | 
mended then?” asked the | 
money-box. ““They sent me off 
to the tinker,” said the kettle. | 
“And that cost money, I | 
imagine?” said the money-box. | 
“Of course it did.”—‘‘And | 
where do you think the money 
came from?”—‘I didn’t ask,” 
said the kettle a bit huffily. 


“Well, it came out of me,” said 
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the money-box triumphantly. 
“That’s one of the things I’m 
for. I make sure there’s always 
money to spare when things 
go wrong.” 

“TI can’t see that getting one 
poor old kettle out of a bad 
spot is much to boast of,” said 
the kettle. “It isn’t—but think 
of all the other things I help 
with on the farm.”—‘‘You’re 
just used for things for the 
house,” said the kettle rudely. 
“You don’t keep your eyes 





open,” said the money-box. “A 
lot more goes into me than is 
needed for mending you. The 
money doesn’t just lie there 
either. I’m emptied every week. 
And then the money’s used 
for buying all sorts of things 
that make the farm yield more. 
The farmer’s new plough this 
spring came out of me.” 

“What an altruist!” sneered 
the kettle. “Well, if doing an 
important job properly—helping 
you, and the farmer’s wife, and 
the farmer himself, is altruism, 
I suppose I am,” the money-box 
agreed placidly. “But after all, 
saving’s what I’m for—and I 
reckon I earn my keep if 'm 
left to get on with it. Just as 
you do, and all those saucepans 
and frying pans with you.” 





Then the farmer’s wife came 
hurrying in and popped another 4 
penny in his mouth. 


MORAL: 


The best way of knowing a job 
is to do it for a living. 


a 


* * * * * 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 


















Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to 
2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and 
purpose designed. 

Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very ex- 
perienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. 
Is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information by 
return post, just jot “boiler information, please” on your letterhead 
and send it to us. 


THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. E 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 


“Potterton’’ and “Diplomat” are registered trade marks. 





Potterton heat bank or bungalow beautifully 


A Potterton FOA oil-fired boiler (output: 
1,000,000 B.th.u./hr.) heats Barclays Bank, 
York.Supplied and installed by J. Shanksmith 
Limited. 

And a Diplomat 100 (a domestic gas-fired 
Potterton) supplied by South Eastern Gas 
Board and installed by C. Fletcher, Sons & 
Company Limited, Kingston, heats and pro- 
vides hot water at an 8-roomed bungalow in 
New Malden, Surrey. 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP (§) 
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the total. It differs from the other companies 
selling cheaper petrol in that it imports its 
supplies itself ; this was always its practice, 
even before it was bought by the American 
company, Continental Oil. Total also im- 
ports its own petrol, but the other cheap 
brands such as Octane and VIP are supplied 
by various established importers. 

Now that ENI has arrived, just behind 
the American Murphy Corporation, the 
effect on the majors may become more 
noticeable. But they still control something 
like 97 per cent of the filling stations 
through dealing contracts or in some cases 
ownership ; they are not likely to notice it 
much until their retailers’ existing contracts 
expire. Station operators may well benefit 
more from this competition than the final 


motoring customer: petrol stations are one * 


of the scarcest commodities in the oil indus- 
try today. 


PLASTICS 


Down with Dumpers ? 


HE application for an anti-dumping 

duty on imports of American polythene 
that Imperial Chemical Industries has put 
in motion, and which Monsanto has de- 
cided to support, canalises the resentment 
that the British industry feels at being less 
protected than its rivals. The British duty 
on plastics is 10 per cent, while the United 
States charges roughly 42 per cent on poly- 
thene. So British producers complain that 
it is difficult for them to retaliate in the 
usual manner by dumping back in the 
American market, whereas one British pro- 
ducer of synthetic rubber is said to have 
scotched an attempt to sell Italian SBR 
cheaply in Britain by dumping a consign- 
ment there last summer. Dumping is in 
effect the normal practice of the plastics 
industry ; its cost structure is so top-heavy 
that it pays to sell its marginal production 
at anything more than its direct cost. The 
complaint against the Americans seems to be 
that it is in some way immoral to do this 
in another producer’s home market—or that 
they are selling at prices that do not even 
cover their direct costs. Italian companies 
are said to be selling polythene in Britain 
at Is. a lb, which certainly seems unlikely 
to do so. 

The timing of ICI’s move, after it has 
brought the price of polythene down from 
2s. 2d. to 1s. 6d. in a year to match the 
falling American price, can best be explained 
by a feeling that its back is against the wall. 
If the price goes lower, its profits are likely 
to become marginal. And the continuation 
of cut-price exports by the United States, 
despite the recovery of demand in its home 
market, has been a reminder that this 
situation is likely to last. The decision of 
the French customs to impose an anti- 
dumping duty of about 53d. a lb on poly- 
thene being imported by Spencer Chemicals 
of Texas may have sparked off the decision, 
by raising the fear that this polythene which 
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had been going to France would start com- 
ing here. 

The plastics industry has managed to 
grow fast despite its unprotected state. Now 
that it has survived its infancy, does it need 
or deserve protection to let it return to the 
comfortably fat profit margins of its youth? 
The industry likes to believe that high prices 
can speed growth by allowing it to do more 
research on new applications, and argues 
that it may have to cut expenditure if its 
margins do not improve. Establishments 
such as the new technical service and de- 
velopment laboratory that Shell recently 
opened are an expensive overhead ; this one 
cost £400,000. But an economist may be 
excused if he wonders whether lower prices 
are not the most effective means of expand- 
ing the markets for materials that haye to 
win new uses by replacing old ones. 


DECIMAL COINAGE 
En Principe? 


| race spring the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer parried the growing pressure 
for introduction of decimal coinage by 
promising a considered statement by the 
end of the year. Now that this is approach- 
ing some commentators have concluded that 
the go-ahead will then be given. Unfortu- 
nately this is far from certain. It is true 
that Government spokesmen in the House 
of Lords indicated early this year that the 
great majority of representations received 
by the Government by then favoured a 
change. It is known, too, that the Chancel- 
lor discussed the matter with his counter- 
parts from Australia and New Zealand at 
the otherwise unhappy finance ministers’ 
conference at Accra. But there was no firm 
suggestion that the three countries should 
make the change simultaneously. Indeed, 
Mr Lake of New Zealand has declared that 
he would not recommend his government to 
make the switch while the overseas exchange 
position remains as it is. The British Govern- 
ment would presumably have rather greater 
difficulty in invoking its external difficulties 
as a reason for delay : most of the estimated 
cost of £100 million plus for conversion of 
accounting machines would be spent inside 
Britain. 

Even this domestic cost, however, may 
make ministers flinch at present—it will cer- 
tainly disturb Mr Brooke. There are indi- 
cations that the most than can be expected 
is for Mr Lloyd to announce that the 
Government accepts decimal coinage in prin- 
ciple—but that it cannot be expected to 
make a start at this difficult time. This 
would be a clear misjudgment. It was Glad- 
stone who said that the weight of evidence 
in favour of decimal coinage was irresistible. 
Today decimal money is by no means ir- 
relevant to Britain’s external task. It would 
have a much needed psychological effect 
on the British public, and it would remove 
a hindrance from British exporters. Finally, 
and not least, the international position of 
sterling itself provides the strongest and 
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most urgent reason for reform : it cannot 
be assumed that the world will continue to 
put shillings and pence through its decimal- 
geared accounting machines for ever. 


ATOMIC SHIPPING 


Thumbs Down 


HE Minister of Transport was right 
to have turned down plans for sub- 
sidising the construction of a nuclear 
powered merchant ship, right to throw the 
ball back to the Atomic Energy Authority 
for further research, but culpably wrong in 
the way that he handled the whole affair. 
Why, in the first place, did Mr. Marples 
ever invite tenders from industry for a 
nuclear tanker when the full weight of the 
AEA’s technical advice was against the 
project? Why, having received tenders 
from five separate groups (which have spent, 
individually, as much as £80,000 in pre- 
‘paring the tenders and a good deal more 
in preliminary research), did he wait ten 
months before throwing them out? The 
scrutinising committee of experts reported 
to him as long ago as February but the 
Government’s decision to reject-the tenders 
was made known only last Wednesday 
although industry had long realised which 
way the penny would 
The arguments against building a nuclear 
ship at the present time are simple ; none 
of the reactors that can at ent be built 
are efficient in sizes enough to fit 
inside a ship’s hull. The running cost of a 
nuclear-powered tanker might not have 
been significantly different from the run- 
ing costs of an oil-burning one, but the 
capital cost would have been close to £12 
million for a 65,000 ton vessel which is 
perhaps three times the cost of a conven- 
tional tanker of the same size. There might 
still have been some justification for build- 
ing a nuclear-powered tanker even at this 
cost if, like Calder Hall, it would have 
served as the prototype for later, more 
efficient versions. But although industry 
argues that this is, indeed, what would have 
happened, the Atomic Energy Authority has 
repeatedly argued that nuclear ships of the 
future will be driven by reactors radically 
different from any now available. Belatedly, 
the Government has accepted this advice 
and told the AEA to go ahead with re- 
search into new breeds designed from the 
outset to be competitive in small sizes. 
Although industry submitted tenders know- 
ing that the tanker might not be built, this is 
one case where the Government might con- 
sider paying some tion for wasted 
work or at least, like Cunard, of com- 
pensating the tenderer. who t have been 
successful had the ship been built. 


STEEL 


Down Again 
Saas production in October was at the 


rate of 382,200 tons a week, which was 
43 per cent lower than in September and 23 
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per cent below the peak levels of output 
last year. But the Iron and Steel Board 
thinks that the actual drop in output 
between September and October was 
‘entirely due to the strike at the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales; and though in the third 
quarter of the year, consumers’ stocks of 
steel appear to have fallen more than in the 
second, some steelmakers feel this rate of 
stock reduction cannot continue. 


The uncertainty here, perhaps, lies in the 
rate of actual consumption of steel—which 
appears to have been no better than level 
since the beginning of the year. Motor out- 
put is probably holding up better than the 
industry’s steel suppliers would have ex- 
pected ; but demand from the capital goods 
industries, ¢xcept for the construction in- 
dustries, may now be not quite as 
strong. 


‘STAINLESS STEEL 


Finding Its Place 


HE 1950s saw stainless steel begin to 

find large-scale uses, 40 years after its 
discovery. By 1960 production had reached 
220,000 tons a year, treble that of 1950; 
the industry estimates that it will grow 
little this year, but reach 280,000 tons by 
1963. With this growth record and hopes, 
it is not surprising that Firth-Vickers 
should be planning to spend £4,375,000 
over the next three or four years to 
modernise its plant for making sheet and 
wide strip. The company claims that it 
accounts for 40 per cent of British 
stainless steel output, so the expansion in 
demand should have been profitable for 
its joint owners—the English Steel Cor- 
poration and Thomas Firth and John 
Brown. 


The growing use of stainless steel seems 
to have been spread over domestic and 
industrial applications. The former now 
take about 40 per cent of output; the 
popularity of such relatively large units as 
stainless steel sinks as well as pots and 
pans help to swell the volume used. As 
with car trim, another application that is 
beginning to take significent quantities of 
stainless, better ways of fabricating the 
_ cheaper and brittler grades have made such 
uses possible. This material previously 
could not be pressed. 


It is in fact more a chromium iron than 
a steel. Chemical plant and atomic energy 
installations have also been big users of 
stainless steel. The heavy capital expendi- 
ture of the chemical industry and its need 
for corrosion and heat resistant materials 
make it a natural market. In atomic energy 
many of the same conditions apply, but 
resistance to radiation counts for much as 
well: hence the use of thick plates of 
stainless steel as the casings of atomic 
reactors. The nuclear power station pro- 
gramme has been a blessing to the stainless 
steel producers. 
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How Sterling Nearly Floated 


ORD BIRKENHEAD’S Official biography of 

Lord Cherwell, reviewed on page 
541, contains the most fascinatingly full 
account that has yet appeared of the 
three occasions in 1952-53 when Britain 
came within an ace of setting the sterling 
exchange rate free to float. When the 
Conservatives came to power in October, 
1951, they at first met the speculative run 
then in progress against the pound by 
pumping out dollars from the reserves, by 
imposing physical restrictions on imports 
and by persuading other sterling area 
countries to restrict imports too. But, says 
Lord Birkenhead, the view soon began to 
gain ground “both in Whitehall and 
Threadneedle Street ” that a better alter- 
native way out of Britain’s difficulties 
would be to stop supporting the fixed 
sterling parity, to let it drift downwards 
“until the demand for pounds equalled 
the supply of them,” and thus, in a phrase 
which soon became the battle-cry of one 


group in the Treasury, to “ take the strain. 


off the reserves and put it on the rate of 
exchange.” Because it was felt that no 
one would hold a currency that suffered 
from the two disadvantages of inconverti- 
bility and a fluctuating dollar value, it 
was proposed that current earnings of 
sterling accruing to non-residents of the 
sterling area should simultaneously be 
allowed convertibility into dollars; but 
tight exchange controls both on residents 
of the sterling area and on nine-tenths of 
the sterling balances accumulated in the 
past would remain. This double-headed 
plan became known as “Operation 
Robot ”—reputedly, although this is not 
mentioned in the biography, in honour of 
the three Treasury and Bank of England 
men (Sir Leslie Rowan, Sir George 
Bolton, Mr Otto Clarke) who had mainly 
conceived it. Moreover, the essence of 
Robot was that it should be sprung on 
the world suddenly, after only a mini- 
mum of consultation with the Common- 
wealth and the United States. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
Operation Robot would have _ been 
accepted, first at a hectic cabinet meeting 
of February of 1952 and then in a slightly 
modified form at a cabinet meeting in 
June of 1952, had it not been for the 
opposition of Lord Cherwell. But Cher- 
well, although nominally only Paymaster 
General, had taken up residence on the 
top floor of No. 11 Downing Street (the 
Chancellor, Mr Butler, had chosen to 
continue to live in his own house in West- 
minster); and the “Prof” was thereby 
enabled to keep on popping through the 
communicating door to No. 10, and to 
maintain his wartime position as principal 
economic adviser (and, indeed, as inter- 


preter of all economic jargon) to 
Mr Churchill, Thus it was, after a 
“fearless struggle,” that the death of 
Robot was brought about, and that the 
“Prof” saved the fixed parity of the 
pound. 


FTER the defeat of Robot at the cabinet 
meeting of June, 1952, the opposing 
schools turned to two different plans. 
Lord Cherwell—aided by his brilliant 
backroom economist, Sir Donald Mac- 
Dougall—conceived his plan for an 
Atlantic Payments Union, designed to 
bring the United States and Canada into 
the European Payments Union ; the main 
trouble about this plan, which was also 
being sponsored (independently and in a 
somewhat different form) by The 
Economist at the time, was that the United 
States would not wear it. The ex-Robot 
planners turned to their scheme for the 
“collective approach” to convertibility ; 
under this Britain was still to proceed as 
quickly as possible to a floating exchange 
rate for sterling and to a slightly wider 
system of non-resident convertibility, but 
only after getting a big loan from the 
United States and on the understanding 
that three continental countries (France, 
Belgium, Holland) should go convertible 
too. This “collective approach” was 
accepted as Britain’s official policy, and in 
March of 1953 Mr Eden and Mr Butler 
took the scheme out to Washington to ask 
for the support of the new Eisenhower 
administration ; but America was un- 
willing to offer any loans, and the project 
died. 

Lord Cherwell’s biographer says that 
the full details of this “mighty battle” 
cannot “unfortunately yet be told”; but 
confirms that if the battle had gone against 
him Cherwell “would almost certainly 
have resigned.” Actually, the main details 
that are not told in this book are probably 
those about the other cabinet ministers 
who were hurling threats of resignation 
about at this time; the _ backstage 
journalists’ assumption in 1952 was that 
the leader of the pro-floating-rate group 
of ministers was Mr Butler and that the 
second-in-command of the anti-floating- 
rate group was Mr Macmillan. In the end, 
Britain went convertible with a fixed rate: 
if the floating rate had been accepted in 
1952 or 1953 convertibility might have 


_been achieved much sooner, and the recent 


economic history of Britain might have 
been much. more dynamic. As it is, the 
burden of maintaining one of the world’s 
key currencies under a regime of fixed 
rate convertibility has made it much more 
difficult to move to floating rates in future. 
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| GET E.C.G.D. STOCKHOLDING COVER 


Ags When you hold stocks overseas you can deliver the goods as fast as the local man. And with 


ting- | E.C.G.D. cover to protect you, it is as safe as holding stocks in Britain. War, riots, seizure by a 
— | foreign government—even cancellation of authority to ship unsold goods to another market— 
ed in | E.C.G.D. takes care of all these and a lot of other risks as well. 


have 


ecent EXPO RT WITH AN EASY M j ND Find out all about it from your local office now: 


have City of London: Tel—Royal 3491 Leeds: Tel—Leeds 30082 
ee West London: Tel—Abbey 6271 Liverpool: Tel—Liverpool 
- ‘ Belfast: Tel—Bel fast 29428 Central 5756 
Birmingham: Manchester: Tel—Manchester, 
Be Tel—Edgbaston 4375 Central 8861 
Bradford: Tel—Bradford 25147 Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Tel— 
Bristol: Tel—Bristol 22011 Newcastle-upon-Tyne 29838 
Edinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 3004 Nottingham: Tel—__ : 
ect ome ad a ; Glasgow: Tel—Glasgow, Nottingham 46585 


s, the 
Central 3056 Sheffield: Tel—Sheffield 29151 


orld’s 
EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT Seema 
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Cape Communicative Cape have plenty to say about insulation, friction and fire protection 


materials—and they are ready to say it to anyone who will listen. Many of the country’s largest industrial 


undertakings have listened critically—and acted. The result is that Cape asbestos and rock wool products are 
equally at home in a nuclear power station or in a new office block, in the brake drum of a bus or in a ship’s 
engine room, in arefrigerating plant orin an oil refinery. And every new day of experience and progress provides 
Cape with even more to communicate. 


CAPOSITE - ROCKSIL - ASBESTOLUX - MARINITE - CAPASCO - DON - KISMET - UXBRIDGE FLINT BRICKS 


Cape Insulation & Asbestos Products Ltd., Cape Building Products Ltd., Capasco Ltd., Kismet Ltd., Smal/ & Parkes Ltd., Marinite Ltd., Andersons Insulation Co. 
Ltd., Cape Asbestos Fibres Ltd., Cape Asbestos South Africa (Pty) Ltd., Capamianto SpA, Cape Asbestos (Canada), Ltd., North American Asbestos Corporation. Cape 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS GROUP OF COMPANIES, 114 & 116 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6022 


TAS729 
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TAXING BENEFITS 


The Fuel Bill 


OQ” further round between the Revenue 

and the taxpayer on the subject of 
benefits in kind was fought in the Chancery 
Division this week when Mr Justice Cross 
decided the case of Butter v Bennett in 
favour of the Crown. As an employee Mr 
Bennett was required to live in a house pro- 
vided by his employers and it was in fact 
necessary for him to live there for the 
proper performance of his duties. The 
special provisions regarding the taxation of 
the expenses and benefits of directors and 
of employees earning more than £2,000 a 
year do not apply to expenses incurred by a 
company in, or in connection with, the pro- 
vision of living accommodation if the em- 
ployee is required by the terms of his 
employment to reside there in order to per- 
form his duties properly. 

The question at issue in the Butter v 
Bennett case was whether the cost of coal, 
heating, lighting and garden upkeep came 
within this exemption—could it be said to 
be incurred in connection with the pro- 
vision of living accommodation? Mr 
Justice Cross decided that it could not and 
that all that was covered was the cost of 
providing and maintaining the house qua 
house, and not the further costs of upkeep 
which on a contrary view might cover not 
only heating and lighting but also furnish- 
ings and cleaning. 

The case is of limited application. It does 
not cover houses provided as a general 
amenity for directors or employees but is 
confined to representative occupiers in 
those classes of trade where it is necessary 
for employees to live on the premises— 
bank managers, lodgekeepers, level-crossing 
keepers, colliery managers or the like. 
Alternatively, it applies where it was a com- 
mon practice for at least twenty years before 
1948 in a particular trade to provide certain 
employees with accommodation in order 
that they might carry out their duties 
properly. Such persons are, under the 
Butter v Bennett decision, entitled to occupy 
their house rent free, but to nothing more. 


SCOOTERS 


In the Cold 


HE price cuts of £13 to £34 that 
Lambretta has made for the period 
from now to Christmas are a sign of the 
troubles of scooter trade. It has never really 
recovered from the effects of the hire pur- 
chase restrictions of April, 1960, which 
caught it with high stocks and past the peak 
of its boom. And sales this year seem to be 
a third lower than those of 1960. For more 
than a year it has been suffering from in- 
digestion ; and this action by Lambretta is 
its attempt to clear the decks for 1962. Im- 
ports of scooters in the first eight months of 


- BUSINESS NOTES 


this year were only 25,000, little more than 
a third of the number brought in a year 
before and equal to British production. The 
drastic price cuts that Vespa made last May 
will have improved its competitive position 
in relation to the more popular Lambretta 
and so helped to keep up home output. This 
unexpected success of the British manufac- 
turer—even if largely that of the producer 
of an Italian design—has helped to make 
Lambretta’s position so awkward ; despite 
the drastic cut in imports, stocks are unlikely 
to have fallen this year. The happy days of 
rapid expansion seem to be over for the 
scooter in Britain. They are bought by the 
young, and the proportion of those who 
want one seems now to be approaching 
stability. Scooter salesmen will have to 
accustom themselves to the sort of market 
that their confréres selling cars know. 


CREDIT TRANSFERS 


Catching On 


LOWLY and still rather tentatively the 
British public is taking to its new facili- 
ties for transferring money. The clearing 
banks have now embarked on their major 
advertising campaign explaining how the 
new credit transfers work, and bank 
managers report a modest though not yet 
dramatic response. The first people to 
convince are the organisations that send out 
the bills, for the new system can be used 
economically only if their invoices incor- 
porate a credit transfer slip. Many gas and 
electricity authorities were already using this 
system, and the new publicity has now per- 
suaded some of the rest to come into line. 
Private firms seem to be rather slower, and 
even some of the big hire purchase com- 
panies, for whom the scheme is particularly 
suited, have been slow in adapting their 
administrative machinery. 

The increasing use of credit transfers is 
reflected in the figures of credit clearings 
passing through the Bankers’ Clearing 
House. In October these touched a new 
peak of £469 million, nearly four-fifths 
higher than a year before. This is about 
10 per cent of the value of cheques cleared 
through the general and provincial debit 
clearings, which is not a bad start; the 
addition of the town clearing, which is 
heavily weighted by City transactions, 
brings the total debit clearing to £22,000 
million. 


BUTTER 


Not Yet According 
to Plan 


A™ a tedious charade of abortive 
negotiations with exporting countries, 
Britain has at last come to the point of deal- 
ing positively with the problem of imports 
of dumped butter. The President of the 
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Board of Trade has announced that the 
interim solution for the six months to March 
31st that received GATT’s blessing at the 
last international butter wrangle will be 
enforced. If exporters do not comply, an 
anti-dumping duty will be levied, where 
necessary, after obtaining GATT’s approval. 
In the meantime, countervailing duties, 
which do not require GATT’s consent, 
might be imposed. Countervailing duties 
can be imposed to offset “any bounty or 
subsidy bestowed directly, or indirectly, 
upon the manufacture, production or export 
of any merchandise,” and in practice will 
probably be equally effective. Similar 
action will be taken against any exporters 
not yet dragged into these discussions 
who try to dump butter here during this 
period. 

The GATT plan for restricting exports 
—of which the details remain shadowy— 
has been accepted by Denmark (43,000 
tons), the Netherlands, Australia (42,000 
tons) and New Zealand (93,000 tons). New 
Zealand, with its legitimate doubts about 
accepting any form of restriction, is able to, 
accept the plan because its allocation is “ in 
line with the existing shipping programme.” 
The same can apparently not be said of 
Argentina’s rumoured allocation of 5,000 
tons and France’s share, which gave it a 
“disagreeable surprise.” The plan must 
obviously be made effective soon ; six weeks 
of the six months’ period have already 
slipped by. The matter will certainly crop 
up once more at the coming meeting of 
GATT. Last week’s action has already 
enabled New Zealand to raise the wholesale 
price of its butter by 10s. to 260s. a cwt. 





CORNISH TIN MINING 
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A hundred years ago, the tin mines 
of Cornwall and Devon supplied a third 
of the world’s needs : Cornwall now 
mines only about one half of one per 
cent of world production. Today, 
most tin comes from more easily 
worked alluvial deposits, but in Corn- 
wall, tin is mined from granite at 
depths down to 6,000 feet. Because tin 
is scarce—the price is once more above 
£970 a ton—some people think this is a 
good time to open some of the 1,500 
abandoned mines in Cornwall, and to 
increase output of South Crofty and 
Geevor, the only two Cornish tin 
companies still in operation. 
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SPACE RESEARCH 


Amber to Green 


D ELEGATES. left Lancaster House for 
home last week-end carrying in their 
brief-cases the agreed draft of what is, for all 
practical purposes, a common market space 
plan. Of the countries that took part in the 
original discussions, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland bowed out and attended the 
Lancaster House. meeting merely as “ ob- 
servers,” leaving as the only countries out- 
side Britain and the Six, Australia—whose 
Woomera launching range is vital to the 
plan—and Spain. 





TRANSPORT BILL 


BUSINESS NOTES 


The plan—there is no agreed research 
programme—provides for the development 
of a satellite launcher engineered around 
Blue Streak, to be ready for firing in 1965. 
It is up to the scientists in the meantime 
to decide what they want to do with this 
massive launcher once it has been built. 
Some of them eye it today with the dubious 
enthusiasm of one about to receive the gift 
of a voracious white elephant ; not many 
purely scientific experiments (other than 
some astronomical ones) want a rocket as 
big as the one under discussion, which they 
fear will eat large holes in their scientific 
budgets. But with each month that passes 
it becomes clearer that however good its in- 
tentions, the United States has not the faci- 
lities to launch research rockets for other 


Railways without the Clutter ? 


EW of the 91 clauses of the new 

Transport Bill that the government 
“laid” in the House of Commons last 
week depart significantly from the blue- 
print of its intentions to unscramble 
nationalised transport that was provided 
in the white paper of December last 
year ; and those, like the blueprint itself, 
appear to be pragmatic rather than doc- 
trinaire. It is a fairly massive and com- 
plicated bill, designed primarily for a 
simplifying purpose: to separate out 
Britain’s railways into a reasonably 
manageable entity, and to remove some 
of the statutory inhibitions that have 
hitherto prevented anyone managing 
them effectively. 

The Ministry of Transport hopes that 
it will have its second reading and pos- 
sibly get into committee by Christmas. 
There is plenty of meat in it for detailed 
argument in committee ; the longest dis- 
cussions, indeed, are liable to come over 
one of the least important parts of the 
bill, when the canal lobby gets to work 
on the new proposals for inland water- 
ways. But it is hoped that “ vesting 
date” for the transfer of assets to the 
new railways and other boards can be 
January 1, 1963. Then, after 18 months 
of running the moribund commission and 
building up what might be called a 
“ shadow ” railways board, Dr Beeching 
will eventually enter upon his appointed 
heritage. 

The Railways Board, of which he will 
become chairman, will have here and 
there rather more power left to it than 
the government, in its first enthusiasm 


_ for decentralisation eighteen months ago, . 


originally quite intended. Not only are 
the railway hotels not to be denational- 
ised, as some Tory back-benchers hoped 
before the white paper was published. 


They are not now to be placed, as the 
white paper suggested, under the trans- 
port holding company that is to be 
formed to run the bits and pieces of 
transport that cannot be readily allocated 
to railways, London Transport, the docks 
or the waterways boards ; the hotels are 
to be left in the ownership of the rail- 
ways, though managed by a subsidiary 
hotels company. 

Nor does this bill include any mention 
of regional railway accounting. Six 
regional railway boards are to be set up, 
appointed by the Railways Board, and 
exercising such powers over railway 
operation in their areas as the Railways 
Board decides to delegate, “on lines 
settled from time to time with the 
approval of the minister.” In fact, the 
present regional railway authorities, the 
ministry, and Dr Beeching are proceed- 
ing as fast as possible in developing an 
effective system of decentralised account- 
ing. But the scope—and the limitations 
—of this can only be worked out in prac- 
tice, not put as principles into a bill. 


INANCIAL differences between the 
white paper and this bill, however, 
are more apparent than real ; they arise 
mainly from the over-simplified round- 
ing of figures, used in the white paper 
and from the sheer passage of time dur- 
ing which the railways are not ceasing to 
spend—or to lose—public money. There 
have been revisions to the estimates of 
the railway capital that will be written 
off (from £400 million to £475 million), 
and of the amount to be placed in a 
suspense account (from £800 million to 
£650-700 million). 
At the end of 1960, the ministry could 
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people ; it already has a queue of Ameri- 
can scientists waiting to use the launching 
pads that are available. 

The driving force behind the Blue Streak 
plan comes from those who feel, as Mr 
Thorneycroft explained last week, that this 
is Europe’s last chance to get into the rocket 
launching business, which is potentially 
capable of widespread repercussions 
throughout industry and communications— 
or of proving a flop. 

To the eight other countries now studying 
the draft convention, it is also the last op- 
portunity for getting into the business at 
bargain prices, since more than half the 
investment required to go into space has 
already been provided by Britain in the 
preliminary Serclopciye # of Blue Streak and 


’ ing one year with another ” 


reckon the capital debt on which the rail- 
ways would have to go on paying interest 
as, then, about £400 million ; but by the 
new vesting date, two years more invest- 
ment and depreciation, quite apart from 
the detailed separation of other transport 
assets, will have taken place and the bill 
understandably embodies no estimate. 
So far as current deficits from now on 
are concerned, this bill will give the 
government power to lend the Railways 
Board up to £450 million over the next 
five years, until it can hope to meet its 
reduced capital charges (and the Inland 
Waterways board, similarly, up to- £10 
million). These boards, like the others 
created under the new bill, will be given 
the ordinary statutory duty of a British 
public corporation to cover or ensure 
that revenue shall cover all charges “ tak- 
; but special 
clauses will.exempt them from this duty 
for the first five years from vesting date. 
Under the new bill the common carrier 
and other statutory obligations on the 
railways are swept away, and only 
London fares will remain subject to the 
Transport Tribunal. Coastal shippers 
alone will retain any right to object to 
railway fares charged in competition with 
them ; and even here the minister will 
promise only to examine complaints post 
facto. The railways’ freedom to close 
uneconomic lines, again, is increased, 
though this is not too bluntly stated. The 
railways will have to consult area trans- 
port users’ consultative committees only 
when cutting out passenger services, not 
over freight. The area committees will 
send their views direct to the Minister, 
cutting out further delay in consideration 
of the issues in a central consultative com- 
mittee. And consultative committees 
will be able to offer their views only 
where they feel that hardship is being 


caused, about alternative courses of action , 


to alleviate this—not to argue, for 
example, about the railways’ cost 


accounting for the line in question. 
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Did I hear you mention 
‘The Silent Service’, Fortescue ? 
You did, Sir Henry... 


I presume you were referring to the bearded Commander 
behind us, who is consuming his oysters with such evident relish. 


Personalities were not involved, Sir Henry. I was 
merely directing your attention to the greatly increased air 
of quiet luxury our favourite restaurant has acquired 
since Cullum have installed acoustic tile ceilings. 


Waiters padding softly . . . the disturbing “‘slurp” of soup reduced 
to a minimum, you mean ? Wonderful, I agree. Even a cascade 
of crashing crockery would now scarcely distract one from the 
delights of Gaston’s Sole a la Bonne Femme ! 


Remarkable, is it not, that Cullum’s ceilings, by eliminating 
so much unwanted noise, are not only an aid to business 
efficiency—but also digestion! 


But then, as we know Fortescue, Cullum are a very remarkable 
organisation. No wonder they installed over 2,000,000 sq. ft. 
of acoustic tiles, last year alone ! 





PY cuttum 


MASTERS OF SOUND 
BRITAIN'S MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS - SUPPLIERS OF ALL LEADING ACOUSTIC TILES 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., 
The Acoustic Centre, 58 Highgate West Hill, London, N.6G. FITzroy 1221 (6 lines) 
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Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man in a 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne V.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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the specially instrumented Woomera range. 
The most significant part of the draft con- 
vention is therefore that section which pro- 
vides for detailed study of advanced launch- 
ing systems to replace Blue Streak. These 
might take ten or more years to develop. It 
would be premature to assume that the lion’s 
share of any development work on them 
would again go to Britain, but the future of 
any rocket industry depends on some con- 
tracts of this kind being handed round. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


The Dollar Balance 


N a survey of foreign direct investment 

in the United States, the first of its 
kind since 1941, the United States 
Department of Commerce reveals that 
Britain’s stake in American business at the 
end of 1960 amounted at book values to 
$2,248 million—not far short of the $2,475 
million of direct investments that United 
States companies have made in Britain. 
According to these figures, just under half 
of the investment by British companies in 
the United States will have been made 
in the last decade ; in 1941 the book value 
of Britain’s stake in US business was only 
$712 million and in 1950 it was $1,168 
million. Britain now accounts for roughly a 
third of all foreign investment in the United 
States ; it is particularly important in insur- 
ance, where its investment of $900 million 
accounts for over half of foreign investment 
in finance and insurance together. Britain’s 
other large stake is in oil; here British 
investment of $300 million accounts for 
about a quarter of the foreign-owned total. 


While the total book values of direct 
investments that Britain and the United 
States hold in each other’s economies are 
roughly equal, there is a wide difference in 
earnings. Figures compiled in Britain by 
the Board of Trade put earnings of British 
branches and subsidiaries in the United 
States in 1960, excluding the $1,200 million 
invested in oil and insurance, at $46 million, 
while the earnings of United States compa- 
nies in Britain in the same year, again 
excluding oil and insurance which amounted 
to about $600 million, were $269 million. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Thus excluding the oil and insurance ele- 
ment (and insurance business in the United 
States has not of late been very profitable), 
Britain’s proportionate earnings were still 
appreciably smaller than those of the United 
States. In general, indeed, United States 
investment abroad tends to be more profit- 
able than foreign investment in the United 
States. The Department of Commerce 
puts earnings on the $6.9 billion invested 
in the United States at $385 million. 
American earnings abroad are ten times 
higher, on an investment total valued four 
times higher. 


JUTE 


Brisker Business 


UTE is getting back to normal: some 
growers are complaining once more that 
prices are too low, while many manu- 

facturers believe that they could with advan- 
tage be lower still. A year ago, nearly every- 
one in the trade agreed that prices were too 
high, and Pakistan, which is practically the 
only source of raw jute for the outside world 
and which appears to have been pursuing 
a mildly restrictionist policy in recent years, 
rather self-consciously took all possible pre- 
cautions against a repetition of last season’s 
crop failure. 

Pakistan’s new crop will probably be more 
than a third larger than last season’s, and a 
comparable improvement is expected in 
India. The best quality jute has fallen about 
£80 to £128 a ton since March, dispelling 
the unhealthy unanimity about prices that 
was a symptom of last year’s jute famine. 
A sizeable surplus of jute is required this 
year to make good the depletion of stocks 
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during the past two seasons, but Pakistan 
and India seem to be anxious to prevent the 
otherwise welcome reaction in prices from 
getting out of hand. Now that fresh supplies 
of jute are reaching the trade, Indian mills 
have restored cuts in their working hours 
and restarted some looms which were sealed 
to preserve jute. Prices of jute goods have 
been reduced and business has begun to 
move more freely. This has enabled Dundee 
to get back on its feet again, and the short- 
time working that occurred early this year 
is now a thing of the past. But prices are 
still comparatively high ; the cost of a typi- 
cal hessian cloth in Calcutta has fallen by a 
quarter since February, but is still 10 per 
cent higher than a year ago. As yet there 
is little obvious sign that any permanent 
damage has been done to jute by high prices, 
but it might not be all that long before some 
effects begin to show. 


The proverbial jute sack certainly seems 
to have come through this ordeal unscathed. 
West of England Sack Holdings, a sack hire 
group which owns 13 million sacks and lets 
them at a penny a week—its closest rival for 
the sack crown in this country is said to be 
British Railways—has ordered at least 7 
million more from Jute Industries of 
Dundee. Deliveries will be stretched over 
five years, and the order will absorb all of 
Jute Industries’. output of this type of seam- 
less sack which, like the seamless stocking, 
is currently @ la mode, Dundee is protected 
from imports of Indian or Pakistani sacks 
by a form of protection peculiar to this 
industry. Dundee cannot compete in sack- 
ing materials in export markets, but Britain 
does a substantial trade in.secondhand sacks 
amounting to more than half of its imports, 
which will not make arguments about 
origin in the negotiations over Britain’s 
entry into the common market any easier. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Wall Paper Manufacturers proposes to 
reorganise its share capital and to convert 
each {100 of ordinary stock into 160 new 
7 per cent preference shares. The existing 
ordinary shares which at present carry one 
vote per £1 stock are limited to a non- 
cumulative 10 per cent dividend and thus 
holders will receive a 12 per cent increase 
in income but will have only the normal 
preference voting rights. The existing 
deferred stock is to be renamed as ordinary 
stock and a one for two scrip issue is to 
be made, after which the £1 units are to 
be split into §s. units. Thus the present 
heavy price of 126s. will be reduced to 
about 2Is. per §s. unit. 


* 


The Standard Bank of South Africa 
plans to drop “South Africa” from its 
name, but a new subsidiary will be formed 
with the present name in full to run its 
business in South Africa. 


The main point of interest in the full 
terms of the Rank Organisation’s offer for 
Gaumont British is that, while Gaumont 
“A” and ordinary shareholders are being 
offered Rank non-voting “A” shares, these 
will in future entitle holders to attend 
general meetings of the Company. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 597 and 600 on: 


Marks and Spencer Debenhams 
EMI De La Rue 
Kundenkreditbank Wiggins Teape 
Spicers A. E. Reed 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 598 and 599 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 600 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 601 





——_—— 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BROKEN HILL SOUTH LIMITED 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM MR G. LINDESAY CLARK’S SPEECH 


The Forty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Broken Hill South Limited was held in Mel- 
bourne on October 30th. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark (the Chairman) said: 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


With the Report and Accounts, Stockholders 
will also have received a circular dated October 
12, 1961, advising the details of the scheme for 
reorganising the Company’s capital, to be fol- 
lowed by a new issue of shares. 


It is proposed that the nominal capital of 
the Company be increased to the amount of 
£10 million and Stockholders will be asked later 
at this meeting to resolve accordingly. 


The effect of the scheme will be to increase 
the present paid up capital of £800,000 repre- 
sented by 16 million stock units of ls. each, up 
to £4 million represented by 16 million 
stock units of 5s. each. Stockholders have been 
advised of the Company’s participation in the 
Alcoa of Australia Pty. Ltd. project for the 
production of aluminium in Australia and also of 
the developments at Cobar. The Alcoa of 
Australia investment will require £3,663,889 
spread over a period of approximately six years. 
In addition to this, the 76.2/3 per cent interest 
in Cobar may be expected to require, mainly in 
the second half of the next four years, funds 
of the order of £4 million to £44 million, some 
of which may be provided from sources other 
than share issues. 


The methods of raising additional funds will 
be decided at a date closer to the time when they 
will be needed. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The Net Profit of the South Company 
amounted to £761,000 being a fall of £123,000 
as compared with last year. 


Although ore production was slightly higher 
and mining costs were reduced, the surplus from 
mining operations fell due to the lower prices 
realised for lead and zinc. Income from divi- 
dends was also affected by the passing of a divi- 
dend payment by a subsidiary, The Electrolytic 
Refining & Smelting Company of Australia 
Proprietary Limited. The increase in Admin- 
istrative and General Expenses resulted mainly 
from an internal interest payment in respect of 
funds deposited by a subsidiary company, Barrier 
Central Pty. Limited. The provisions made for 
Income Tax and Mining Royalty were in total 
£125,000 lower than for the previous year. 


After appropriating the sum of £482,000 for 
expenditure on Plant and Mine Development 
at Broken Hill during the ensuing year, a credit 
balance of £948,000 remains in the Profit and 
Loss Appropriation Account out of which 
Dividend No. 112 amounting to £333,333 has 
been declared. The balance carried forward in 
the Appropriation Account this year is com- 
Parable with last year’s carry forward. 


Some comment on the impact of prospecting 
and development expenditure on our accounts 


is appropriate in reviewing the financial results. 


For Income Tax purposes expenditure on 
prospecting is deductible from income in the year 
of expenditure, and therefore it is to the advan- 
tage of the Company to finance this work from 
current earnings while the various prospects are 
in a speculative stage. 


In the year under review, £183,000 was 
expended on prospecting and of this amount the 
larger proportion was expended at Cobar. In 
future, most of the expenditure at Cobar will 
be capitalised. In addition to expenditure on 
prospecting, substantial sums have been spent in 
the last few years on the development of the 
Western leases at Broken Hill. The rate of 
expenditure on this development can now be 
reduced. 


In total, the reduction in these expenditures 
will result in considerable relief to the net profit 
position. 

DIVIDENDS 


A total distribution of 9d. per Is. unit of 
stock has been maintained for the current year 
by the payment of 4d. per unit in June, 1961, 
and the decision to pay 5d. per unit on December 
15, 1961. 


REVALUATION OF ASSETS 


The Board arranged for valuations by inde- 
pendent experts to be made of shares (other than 
shares in subsidiaries), debentures and notes in 
companies not acquired for the purpose of resale 
at a profit. Valuations of listed securities were 
made on the Board’s instructions by a recognised 
firm of Stockbrokers, and of unlisted securities 
by the Company’s auditors. On the basis of 
these valuations, and after taking into account 
the value of shares in subsidiary companies— 
the book value of which remains unaltered—the 
total value of all shares, debentures and notes 
has been conservatively revalued at £13,257,000 
resulting in a capital profit of £5,345,000. 
Shares, debentures and notes held in companies 
listed on Australian Stock Exchanges which are 
included in the revaluation and now appear in 
the Company’s books at £5,018,000, had a 
market value as at October 27th, of £5,033,000. 
The shares held in subsidiary and other com- 
panies not listed now stand in the books at the 
figure of £8,239,000. 


OPERATIONS AT BROKEN HILL 


Ore production at Broken Hill has been 
limited to the Company’s commitments under 
the arrangement whereby world producers of 
lead are limiting production and sales. In- 
creased production from the South Mine leases 
more than compensated for the reduced output 
from Barrier Central leases. The total operating 
cost at the South Mine fell by £1 2s. 7d. per ton 
to £7 6s. Od. per ton of ore. The current inter- 
national restrictions applying to lead production 
at Broken Hill and the lower prices now being 
received for lead and zinc are expected to result 
in a reduction in the level of earnings from the 
Mine in this current financial year. 


ACQUISITION OF BRITISH-JUNCTION 
LEASES 


In view of its large investments in plant and 
equipment at Broken Hill, it is clear. that the 
Company should seek to extend its -mining life 
in every way possible. The British-Junction 
leases which are owned by North Broken Hill 
Limited are located closer to. this Company’s 
main leases. The two Companies consider there 
will be mutual advantage if the South Company 
were to purchase these leases, and an agreement 
has been reached, subject to consent of the New 
South Wales Minister for Mines, to bring this 
about. The consideration for the purchase of 
these leases will be satisfied by the issue. of 
450,000 shares of 5s. each fully paid without 
rights to the new cash issue. It is anticipated 
that the acquisition of these leases will extend 
the mining life of the Company in Broken Hill 
for some years. 


BROKEN HILL DISTRICT 


Last year I mentioned that new geophysical 
techniques had been used in the search for 
further orebodies in the Broken Hill district, 
and during this current year, two units will be 
in use. This work, guided by both geological 
mapping and structural interpretation, has suc- 
ceeded in locating several anomalies, of which 
two are extensive. 


In view of the grade and size of the Broken 
Hill mineralisation, your Directors think that, 
notwithstanding its other commitments, the in- 
terests of the Company lie in persisting with 
this prospecting at least for the next two or three 
years by which time most of our areas will have 
been covered. 


The exploration expenditure on the anomalies 
referred to above is being shared with Electro- 
lytic Zinc Co. of Australasia Limited and 
North Broken Hill Limited, under the terms of 
the arrangement reported last year which gives 
the South Company a 51 per cent interest and 
an interest of 245 per cent each to the other 
companies. 


COBAR 


Diamond drilling has indicated already some 
18 million tons of ore averaging grade of 3.5 
per cent copper as drilled. 


Also, as mentioned in the Annual Report, the 
orebodies which vary from 29 to 40 ft. in width 
dip vertically between good walls and are well 
suited to low-cost mining. 


We now intend to begin shaft sinking on the 
C.S.A. orebodies. Once underground develop- 
ment has confirmed the drilling results, these 
initial steps would be immediately followed by 
equipping the mine for production at a rate of 
50,000 tons per four-weekly peried. Cobar is 
an already-established town, linked by rail to 
Sydney and Port Kembla. In addition, the ' 
power grid of the Electricity Commission of 
N.S.W. which is connected to: the town will 
supply power to the mines. While an increased 
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water supply will be needed, as well as addi- 
tional housing in Cobar, the expense usually in- 
volved in equipping a mine will be reduced by 
the extent to which the above facilities are 
already available. The Electrolytic Refining and 
Smelting Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd. in which 
the South Company has a 60 per cent interest, 
is at the present time short of feed. 


With relatively small capital expenditure this 
plant can be extended to smelt the larger part of 
the concentrates produced at Cobar. The E. 
R. & S. Co. is already equipped to electrolytic- 
ally refine the blister copper so produced and 
to cast it into commercial shapes. 


EXPLORATION 


In addition to prospecting in Broken Hill 
district we have made further attempts to expand 
exploration during the current year. Broken 
Hill South Limited has joined Gold Mines of 
Australia Limited, a subsidiary of Western 
Mining Corporation Limited, in the exploration 
of the Moonta-Wallaroo district of South Aus- 
tralia. Work has already commenced in this 
district, which was one of the early major copper 
producing areas in Australia. Your Company 
will hold a 30 per cent equity in this project and 
supply most of the geophysical equipment 
required to carry out the exploration effectively. 


An arrangement has also been made with our 
geophysical contractors, McPhar Geophysics 
Limited, of Canada, who, with Mines Explora- 
tion Pty. Limited, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Broken Hill South Limited, will jointly conduct 
exploration outside the Broken Hill, Cobar and 
Moonta-Wallaroo districts. 


ALCOA OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LIMITED 


For some years your Company, Western 
Mining Corporation Limited and North Broken 
Hill Limited have been interested, through their 
shareholdings in Western Aluminium No 
Liability, in the prospecting work being carried 
out in the Darling Ranges of Western Australia 
for bauxite. As the prospecting results were 
gradually accumulated, the existence of a bauxite 
deposit of great magnitude became apparent, 
and thoughts were at first turned to the possi- 
bility of developing an export trade in bauxite 
which might ultimately lead to the establishment 
of a refinery to produce alumina. Subse- 
quently, the proving of large reserves of coal at 
Anglesea, Victoria, made possible the establish- 
ment of an integrated aluminium industry in 
Australia. 


The economic production of aluminium 
requires not only large sums in capital, but also 
the use of specialised technical knowledge and 
secret processes available to long established 
producers. It was, therefore, desirable to enlist 
the support of such a producer, and following 
lengthy negotiations the Aluminum Co. of 
America (ALCOA) joined the Australian Com- 
panies in the Australian project through the 
formation of Alcoa of Australia Pty. Ltd., on 
June 14, 1961, with an authorised capital of 
£40,000,000° Aust., divided into 40,000,000 
shares of £1 each. In a circular to Stockholders 
dated July 12, 1961, a general description of the 
project was given. 


The project provides for the erection of a 
refinery at Kwinana, Western Australia, and a 
smelter and a fabricating plant at Point Henry, 
near Geelong. 


The refinery is expected to be completed and 
in operation by the end of 1963. The first unit 
of the aluminium smelter at Geelong is expected 
to be brought into production by April, 1963, 
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to be followed by the second unit to double the 
annual capacity. -The fabricating unit at 
Geelong should also be in production by the 
end of 1963. Power for the Point Henry plants 
will be provided initially by the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria, but ultimately it is pro- 
posed to construct a power staton at Anglesea, 
based on the local brown coal reserves. 


The estimated cost of the project to com- 
pletion is £A44 million. These funds will be 
found from both share and loan sources, and the 
Aluminum Company of America has agreed to 
provide loan money approximately equal to 
twice the share capital issued for cash, as well as 
its proportion of the share capital. Fully paid 
shares have been issued by Alcoa of Australia 
Pty. Ltd. to the three Australian Companies in 
exchange ffor their interest in Western 
Aluminium N.L. and for certain other assets. A 
further issue of 6,250,000 £1 fully-paid shares 
will be made to the Aluminum Company of 
America for the full and exclusive right to use, 
in Australia only, certain secret processes, tech- 
nical knowledge and research information for the 
engineering, design, construction and operation 
of the facilities. 


Your Company has received 486,111 of the 
£Al fully paid shares issued, and it has applied 
for 3,663,889 of the contributing £Al shares, 
upon which at this date an amount of 2s. per 
share has been paid. The South Company there- 
fore holds 4,150,000 shares in Alcoa of Australia 
Pty. Limited representing an interest of 16.6 per 
cent. It is believed that the consumption of 
aluminium in Australia will grow under the 
impetus of new products and marketing tech- 
niques. In addition, Alcoa of Australia expects 
to develop an export trade in alumina, alumi- 
nium metal and semi-fabricated products, and in 
fact sale of a large portion of the alumina pro- 
duction from the Kwinana refinery is already 
assured, 


One of the terms of the arrangements 
between Alcoa and the three Australian mining 
Companies is that, except with the unanimous 
consent of all Directors of Alcoa of Australia 
Pty. Limited, at least one-third of the net pro- 
fits of Alcoa of Australia for each of its finan- 


..Cial years; commencing with the financial year 


ending in 1965. shall be distributed as dividends. 
Consideration will be given, once the enterprise 
is firmly established, to listing the shares of 
Alcoa of Australia on the Australian Stock 
Exchanges. Your Directors feel confident that 
the South Company has become a partner in 
a great venture from which appropriate benefits 
will flow in due course. 


THE ELECTROLYTIC REFINING & SMELTING 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LIMITED 


Because of its inability to obtain sufficient raw 
materials to sustain economic operations at Port 
Kembla, the earning capacity of this Company 
has continued to decline and has now fallen to 
such a level that the operations for the year 
ended June 30, 1961, resulted in a small loss. 


While the amended copper bounty legislation 
which became effective as at January 1, 1961, 
for a period of three years, should enable the 
E.R. & S. Company to continue to receive raw 
material from certain local sources, it would 
seem that the return of this smeltery to its 
former active and profitable state will rest on 
the developments at Cobar. 


The installation of the continuous casting plant 
was completed towards the end of the financial 
year, but it did not contribute towards the E.R. 
& S. Company’s profitability for the period. 
Commercial production of high grade castings 
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from this specialised plant has been successfully 
achieved and should find a ready market. 


METAL PRICES ° 


The average price realised for lead -during 
1960/61 was £82 6s. 1ld. per ton as compared 
with the previous year’s average of £89 4s. 10d.; 
the average silver price was a fraction of a penny 
higher at 8s. 2d. per ounce, and the zinc price 
fell by £4 Is. 5d. per ton from £111 8s. 6d, 
in the previous year, to £107 7s. 1d. per ton. 


METAL SALES 


The restrictions on sales of lead, in terms of 
United Nations Agreements, continued in force 
during the whole of the year. Export sales 


- accounted for 82 per cent of the total sales of 


B.H.A.S., as against 79 per cent in the previous 
year, with sales to the United Kingdom showing 
a tendency to increase. 


In order to bring production more into line 
with demand, the United States Government 
offered to acquire for stockpiling surplus lead 
stocks accumulated to December 31, 1960. The 
condition of the offer was that both production 
and sales would be restricted throughout the 
1961 calendar year. 


The B.H.A.S. Pty. Limited and its sharehold- 
ing supplying companies have since the close 
of the year sold to the US Government 40,000 
long tons of lead, or practically the whole of the 
B.H.A.S, surplus lead stocks. Because produc- 
tion at the South Mine has been running in 
line with its sales quota for some time, your 
Company had a comparatively small interest in 
the barter sale proceeds. 


During the year the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment sought increased quantities of silver for 
coinage purposes, but it was not possible to meet 
their indicated requirernents in full. 


The average price of zinc on the London 
Metal Exchange for the year ended June 30, 
1961, fell by approximately 5 per cent when 
compared with the previous year’s average. 
More recently the fall in the price of zinc has 
accelerated and at the end of September, 1961, 
was some £16 10s. Od. Stg. below the price 
ruling at June 30, 1960. Zinc was removed 
from restriction by the International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group in February, 1960, but it 
would seem now that an accumulation of stocks 
is bringing pressure on the price structure. The 
Company’s long-term contract with Electro- 
lytic Zinc Company of Australasia Limited for 
the sale of zinc concentrate, expires on Decem- 
ber 31st next, and the various avenues for dis- 
posal of the mine production of zinc concen- 
trate subsequent to that date are being 
considered. 


WORLD MARKETS 


Although the consumption of both lead and 
zinc continues to increase, the world production 
capacity also continues to be above world 


’ demand and this is the most serious factor which 


the industry is facing. In March last the Inter- 
national Lead and Zinc Study Group decided 
to curtail lead supplies to a level of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent below estimated world con- 
sumption for the calendar year and Australia as 
one of the 26 member countries has abided by 
this decision. 

The Group has just concluded a meeting at 
Geneva and has announced that for 1962 it is 
expected that supplies of lead will exceed 
demand. Member countries of the Group have 
agreed to continue curtailment of supplies at 
existing levels until the end of March, 1962, 
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when the position is to be reviewed again. No 
action to .restrict supplies of zinc has been 
proposed at either of these Meetings. 

A new factor in the marketing of lead and 
zinc by Australian producers is the application 
by the United Kingdom to join the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation. In rela- 
tion to Australian metal exports the enlarged 
Common Market would have a small impact only 
on refined lead and bullion and slab zinc. Since 
member countries of OEEC require to import 
concentrates for their important smelting indus- 
tries, the marketing of concentrates in Europe 
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would be of greater significance in the future. 
These considerations should be seen in the light 
of the expectations of expanding consumption. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Finally I would like to refer to a tendency 
in some quarters to regard Broken Hill South 
as a company reaching the end of its mining 
career and concerning itself chiefly with invest- 
ment. In fact, as has been announced at pre- 
vious Annual Meetings, the Board, for some 
years, has been employing the Company’s 
resources and experienced staff in a policy of 
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mining development and exploration. As a result 
of this policy, the picture of the South Company 
the Board would like to put before you today 
is that of a company with a valuable investment 
portfolio, with an extended life for its mine at 
Broken Hill and with further prospects in that 
district, with a 16.6 per cent interest in the great 
aluminium industry being established by Alcoa 
of Australia Pty. Limited and with a 763 per 
cent interest in the major copper project at 
Cobar; in all constituting a large and progressive 
mining Company with diversified interests in 
all major non-ferrous metals. 


—_—_——- --- 











Group Net Profit for the Year to 30th June, 
1961, is £2,210,825 after tax, compared with 
£2,397,545 last year. The Group Profit is 
£4,061,878. Last year it was £4,395,451. The 
decline in profits can be attributed to the 
unavoidable droughts in the tea growing 
areas, and to the autumn Tally Clerks Strike 
in Dockland. 


Tea Prices and Trading At home, two un- 
official strikes created chaos at the London 
Docks. The Tally Clerks Strike was particu- 
larly disastrous; as it came when our stocks 
of plain teas were low and we had to put 
higher priced teas into our cheaper packets 
at a heavy loss, Not unnaturally, market 
prices reacted unfavourably to the adverse 
trading conditions, but it is significant that 
retail prices remained unchanged for yet 
another twelve months—an encouraging sign 
of the soundness of the industry. 


Sales News Another year of progress in 
which sales of Brooke Bond packet tea have 
increased by more. than 14 million lbs. In the 
U.K., sales showed the greatest increase since 
the year following de-rationing. A vigorous 
advertising programme to attract the house- 
wife, combined with demonstrations at the 
point of sale have helped to bring increased 
trade for our packet teas and for the shops 
concerned. The housewives of tomorrow 
have not been forgotten. For many years, 
in every packet of Brooke Bond Tea, there 
has been a picture card prepared by experts, 
which helps to encourage an interest in 
Natural History. 

In India, tea consumption is increasing, 
and our Indian Company has secured its 
share of this trade. Brooke Bond Canada 
has shown another encouraging increase in 
turnover, and good progress has been made 
in the U.S.A., Ceylon and Rhodesia. 


BROOKE BOND & CO. LTD 


extracts from the statement of 


Mr JOHN BROOKE 


circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year to 30th June 1961, to be 


Brooke Bond & Co. Ltd 


The Chairman 


submitted to the Annual General 
Meeting on Ist December 1961 


First and foremost, we are a Tea business, 
but it is only right to refer to our sizeable 
proprietary Coffee sales, They increased by 
13 million Ibs. this year. 


Fixed Assets The total of the original cost, 
etc., of our fixed assets now exceeds £20m. 
Our fine new Redbourn Factory was opened 
in November 1960 and will feed the increas- 
ing sales in the south of England. A large 
factory has been purchased in Montreal and 
is being converted for tea and coffee packing. 


Tea Plantations Our own production was 
about 2,000,000 Ibs. less than last year. The 
figure is 29,760,351 Ibs. This crop shortage 
was due to bouts of drought in North India, 
Kenya and Tanganyika. In South India 
development continues at a steady rate. In 
Ceylon, a fair crop was harvested, but the 
Ceylon government is now taking over 75% 
of profits in tax. New planting was carried 
out smoothly in Kenya. 


The Welfare Insurance Company Just 
as good husbandry builds up the starch 
reserves in a tea bush, so in the insurance 
world, we employ ‘good husbandry’ to build 
up funds and reserves, whilst eschewing 
incautious development. Expansion con- 
tinues in all classes of life- and pension 
business. The Life Fund exceeded £1m. by 
the end of 1960, six years after its inception. 
The Trustee Department is now administer- 
ing funds in excess of £500,000. 


Prospects When making any forecast about 
the future of the Tea Trade, we have to keep 
crossing and uncrossing our fingers. We have 
made a good start again 
this year, both in 
terms of sales 
and profits. 







































JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
& CO., LIMITED 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of John 
I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited, will be held on 
November 30th in London. 


The following is an extract from the Statement 
by Mr John W. Thornycroft, the Chairman, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


Long term your Board are certain that South- 
ampton as a port has a great future, and that 
the Company should participate in the prosperity 
that must increase year by year. The Com- 
pany’s fixed assets, land, buildings and plant, are 
primarily planned for shipbuilding, engineering 
and ship repairing. In valuers’ language, they 
would be called “ purpose-built hereditaments.” 
That means that they are not readily eonvertible 
to other uses. Nevertheless, some of the plant 
and equipment is being used for general in- 
dustrial purposes, despite some disadvantage 
due to their location in a terminal port 
area. 


Unless facilities and equipment are modern- 
ised regularly, the existing assets could very 
easily become of little value. It must be appre- 
ciated that assets are only worth what can be 
made out of them year by year by obtaining 
work which results in a profit after all costs have 
been met. Despite the present depression in the 
shipbuilding and ship repairing industry, the 
Board are satisfied that the Company must invest 
additional capital in order to compete with Home 
and Continental shipbuilding and ship repairing 
yards. With improved facilities and equipment 
it is hoped that the hourly paid employees will 
co-operate and make available their labour on 
competitive terms with any other port in the 
world, and not waste the natural advantages that 
Southampton has as a terminal port. It is 
believed that a number of shipowners. would 
prefer to use Southampton as a terminal port. 
The improvement in the roads to Southampton 
from the Midlands is becoming an important 
consideration in reducing f.o.b. costs. As more 
ships use the port, the necessity for more lay-by 
berths for periodic and major overhauls and 
repairs becomes more urgent. 


LONDON MARINE DEPARTMENT 


This section is being re-organised to give tech- 
nical services, primarily to overseas customers, 
to assist them in building locally. It is proposed 
to build up a brokerage business. Owners 
wishing to sell craft will be encouraged to lay 
up either at our Northam Yard, Southampton, 
or at Hampton-on-Thames. Both these loca- 
tions are very convenient for inspection by 
prospective purchasers, 
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MR. R. K. CALDER 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Solar Industries Limited was held 
on November 3rd in Glasgow. In his statement circulated with the Annual 
Report and Accounts, the Chairman and Joint Managing Director, Mr. R. K. 
Calder, reported profits, before tax, of £522,707 compared with £451,790 for 
the previous year. Final Dividend was 124%, less tax, making 17$% for 
the year. Group sales and earnings were again at record levels. Output was 
up by some 17%. 


Commenting on the Group's activities, Mr, Calder said: 


UNITED KINGDOM: “ As a whole the U.K. Companies failed to maintain the pace 
achieved in the first half of the year but output was still up by just over 6%.” 


“The Foundry Division, represented by Aluminium Bronze Co. Ltd. and Trent Foundries 
Ltd., despite the very severe setback in demand from the motor trade, succeeded in more 
than maintaining output.” 


“The Burnley Group, which covers Burnley Aircraft Products Ltd., Universal Boilers 
& Engineering Co. Ltd. and Solar Weld Languepin Ltd., fully justified the confidence 
which I expressed last year. Both output and profits scored further notable increases.” 


“Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances Ltd. was not quite able to maintain the high rate 
of progress of the previous year. Export sales were considerably higher and every 
opportunity is being taken to expand this effort.” 


“The Plating Division, represented by the Verichrome Companies and the new acquisition, 
Irco Plating Co. Ltd. of Coventry, produced reasonably good results. Irco Plating Co. 
is now being integrated with Verichrome Plating Co.” 


“Scottish Aluminium Ware Ltd. (manufacturers of ‘Luxaflex’ Venetian Blinds), con- 
tinued to make substantial progress, both sales and earnings being at record levels.” 


“The Draftex Group: As could be expected from the trend in the motor trade, the U.K. 
Companies suffered both reduced outputs and materially reduced profits. 


GERMANY: “ By contrast the German Company made spectacular gains in both output 
and earnings. Progress continues and new factory premises are a matter of urgency. 
A suitable site has been obtained and your Directors are giving consideration to the 
attendant problems of finance, etc., involved.” 


CANADA: “. . . we have had to provide for losses in the Canadian Companies of some 
£42,654, a position which, while still disappointing, is an improvement on the previous 
year.” 


THE FUTURE: “Our order book—overall—is higher by more than 25% 
than it was a year ago. New developments are beginning to pay off. While 
the deterioration in general conditions in the last six months—and particularly 
in the motor trade—has put a brake on our rate of progress, I feel quietly 
confident that this is but a pause in our continuing pattern of growth. I 
equally believe that over the years our direct stake in Europe will assume a 
growing importance and can be the base for further extensions of Group 
activities irrespective of whether the United Kingdom finally joins, or remains 
aloof from, the Common Market.” 


SOLAR INDUSTRIES LTD. 


123 Hope Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


United Kingdom + Canada + Germany 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


STATEMENT TO STOCKHOLDERS BY 
THE GOVERNOR, LORD AIRLIE 


The Right Hon The Earl of Airlie, KT, 
Governor of the Bank, has circulated a State- 
ment with the Accounts of which the following 
is an extract: 


In presenting the Bank’s Accounts for the 
twelve months to September 30th last, it gives 
me pleasure to draw attention at the outset to 
the dominant feature, viz. the continued progress 
of the Bank’s business in a year during which 
conditions generally have done little to assist 
further expansion. 


Total resources have risen during the year 
from £109.32 million to £116.47 million—a 
record figure in the annual Balance Sheets of 
the Bank. 


The main increase in individual items is in 
Current, Deposit, and Other Accounts which at 
over £93,608,000 show a welcome rise of 
£6,546,000, equivalent to just over 74 per cent, 


Turning to the other side of the Balance 
Sheet, our quick assets—consisting of cash, 
cheques on other banks in course of collection, 
short money, and bills discounted—aggregate 
over £35,075,000. This represents a ratio of 
32.26 per cent to the combined totals of our 
Deposits and Notes in Circulation, as against 
29.1 a year earlier. 


The book value of our holdings of British 
Government securities at £26,778,000 is some 
£1,179,000 less than the corresponding figure as 
per the 1960 Balance Sheet. The market value 
of these investments on September 30th last was 
in excess of the figure at which they appear in 
the Balance Sheet. 


Our Advances to Customers at September 
30th last amounted to £45.42 million—just under 
£2 million more than a year earlier. The peak 
was reached in April 1961, since when there 
has been the seasonal decline in customers’ 
requirements which is our normal experience in 
late Summer and early Autumn. A special 
feature this year has been that, in common with 
other members of the British banking system, 
we came under severe pressure in July to exercise 
restraint in lending. We have loyally responded, 
as on former like occasions, and have again done 
our best to achieve the objective with a minimum 
of disturbance to our customers. 


Greater revenue resulting from profitable em- 
ployment of expanded resources—with a high 
average level of advances being a prominent 
feature—served to offset a continuing and sub- 
stantial rise in our overhead costs and to bring 
out a net profit of £424,399. This is £12,527 
above the previous year’s figure, and it is very 
satisfactory to see the upward movement 
recorded in recent years thus maintained. 


The sum of £76,562 has already been applied 
in payment of the dividend for the half-year to 
March 31st last at the unchanged rate of 20 per 
cent per annum less income tax, and it is now 
proposed to allocate a like sum in dividend, less 
tax, for the second half of the year. Declaration 
of a higher dividend at this time would have 
been well justified but, in deference to the wishes 
expressed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Board feel that the rate should be left un- 


. changed. Appropriations as before of £130,000 


and £100,000 respectively to Staff Pension Fund 
and Contingencies Account will leave in Profit 
and Loss Account a surplus of £275,653—an 
increase on the year of £41,274. 
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COMPANY .MEETING REPORTS 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD LIMITED 


REVIEW OF YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


The Annual General Meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield Limited will be held on December 6th 
in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Sir Leonard C. 
Paton, CBE, MC: 


Group earnings for the year have just not 
reached 1960’s record figures. Trading in the 
Eastern countries was again buoyant, but Aus- 
tralia, Canada and America, for varying reasons, 
were all well below last year, both in turnover 
and profit. Results from UK operations were 
higher. 

Group profit for the year was £1,618,373 
from which taxation of £911,281 has to be de- 
ducted. The Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 12 per cent, repeating last year’s 
total distribution of 15 per cent., but as a 
straight dividend without bonus,’ The Directors 
have refrained from proposing an increase in the 
distribution on this occasion in deference to the 
Chancellor’s appeal. 


Group turnover, exclusive of sales of the pro- 
duce of the Plantation Companies whom we 
represent, was. over £71 million, compared with 
£79 million last year. The reduction was almost 
equally split between the lower price of rubber 
handled by our own dealing departments and the 
fall in business in Canada. 


Activity remained high and expansion in the 
UK continued. To broaden our insurance in- 
terests we recently acquired a substantial interest 
in the well-known brokers, Chandler, Hargreaves, 
Whittall & Co., Ltd. 


We have also acquired a half-interest in the 
old-established: firm of Elders, Walker & Co., 
Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne. 

The Birtley Group’s new factory, reported 
as going into production last year, is already 
making a valuable contribution to profits. 


There have been other acquisitions, but 
smaller. 


Profits of Wilkinson Rubber Linatex . Ltd. 
capped previous records. ; 

After reviewing the Group’s activities in. the 
individual countries: in which. it operates, the 
statement continues: 


TEA 


Prices. During the year 1960, the total quan- 
uty of tea sold in London from North India 
was reduced by more than 25 per cent compared 
with 1959, and averaged Id. per lb. more. South 
India, with a record crop, was 3.36d. higher, and 
Africa, also ahead in production, more than 43d. 
higher, Ceylon fared less well and the year’s 
average in London was 1d. under 1959. The 
total average for all tea, though reduced in over- 
all quantity by just on 15 per cent., was slightly 
over id. per Ib. higher than 1959. 

The limited quantities of really top-quality 
tea, both from India and Ceylon, again realised 
record prices during 1960, though in North 
India the benefit in many cases was largely 
nullified by increased costs resulting from 
reduced output. 

Production. In 1960, déspite the serious loss 
of crop in North-East India and Pakistan, a total 
World supply of 1,548 million Ib., according to 
the figures prepared by the International Tea 
Committee, was just about. balanced by the 
tecorded absorption of 1,546 million Ib. 


Although the fear of a shortage of tea from 
North India maintained prices in London in the 
early months of 1961, the substantial improve- 
ment in world crops over the past few months 
has been reflected in lower prices. This has 
altered the position, and the average of all prices 
to October is slightly below last year. 


Consumption. Consumption in the UK 
remains steady round 500 million lb. yearly. 
Imports into the USA at 114 million lb. in 1960 
showed an increase, and there have been small 
increases in some of the Middle East markets. 
Apart from this, little change has taken place 
in the pattern of consumption in the main 
markets of the world. 


Prospects. Latest figures indicate that world 
crops during the twelve months will be in the 
region of 90 million lb. above 1960, and possibly 
80 million lb. ahead of 1959, itself a year of 
record production. 


In the long-term, as development proceeds 
and living standards rise in large areas of Asia 
and Africa, there is reason to hope that tea 
consumption will substantially increase. The 
availability of larger quantities of cheap tea 
should accelerate this progress. 


RUBBER 


Prices in 1961, up to mid-October, are down 
compared with the twelve months of 1960. The 
average for No. 1 RSS spot London was 253d. 
per Ib., compared with the 1960 average of 324d. 
Larger stocks in Malaya and a possibility of 
further. stockpile releases have moved prices 
within narrower limits down to lower levels. 
This has’ strengthened the competitive position 
of natural rubber in 1961. 


Consumption. In the USA, car production is 
unlikely to be better than an average year; In 
Europe, the industry is only now emerging from 
an export crisis, which Germany alone has 
partly avoided. The UK, previously exporting 
some 50 per cent of output, has proved vulner- 
able to slackening demand from abroad and the 
credit squeeze at home. Consumption of natural 
rubber has thus fallen, both in the USA and 
West Europe. 


World Production. Current estimates indi- 
cate the possibility of a further surplus of 
natural rubber in 1961, although perhaps only 
half the size of 1960. This is partly due to 
smaller disposals from stockpile.. Total 196] 
consumption of natural rubber may reach 
2 million tons, against supply of about 2,065,000 
tons (including approximately 30,000 tons from 
stockpile). 


Prospects. Prospects for 1962 are difficult to 
assess. There are renewed fears of inflation: 
recovery in the USA is being induced by 
Government spending; the rate of growth in the 
Common Market countries shows signs of 
slackening under pressure from increasing costs 
and labour shortages: expansion in the UK 
depends on the success of the recent measures 
undertaken to restore competitive strength. 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market, still 
under study, is at present an unpredictable 
factor. 


The finest natural rubber that research and 
skilled husbandry can provide, and the most 
stable economic price that can be attained, will. 
assufe to natural rubber its proper sHare in’ the 
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steadily expanding industrial production of the 
world, 
PROSPECTS 

Prospects. While pressing vigorously our 
general trading, we are increasingly buttressing 
the plantation and trading sections of the busi- 
ness with industrial activities, where the same 
basic qualities are needed for success. 


THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


RECORD RESULTS ACHIEVED 


The 35th annual general meeting of The 
Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Company, 
Limited was held on November 8th in London, 
Mr. Hugh G. Balfour (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Chairman said: 


Before dealing with the business of the Meet- 
ing, it is my sad task to refer to the death of our 
old friend and colleague, Mr. Stewart Kilpatrick, 
OBE, which occurred on Friday, October 20th, 
last. 


Mr. Kilpatrick was not only our senior direc- 
tor in length of service—he joined the Board in 
1926, the first year of the Company’s existence 
and had served continuously ever since—but he 
was a shrewd and genial colleague whose finan- 
cial acumen and sound business judgment were 
always willingly brought to bear on the various 
problems which from time to time confronted 
the Board. 


As the senior partner of Messrs. Govett, Sons 
& Company, this Company’s Brokers, he 
occupied a prominent position in the life of the 
City of London, where he will be much missed. 
I am sure that I speak for all who knew Mr. 
Kilpatrick when I say we feel a deep sense of 
loss at his passing. 

The following is am extract from’ the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement : 


The results for the Company’s financial year 
ended July-31, 1961, continued to be satisfactory. 
Gross Revenue at £1,841,037 showed an in- 
crease of 22.5 per cent. on the previous year and 
surpasses the previous record year, 1957, when 
the comparable figure was £1,683,155. 


Generating plant continued ta give good ser- 
vice during the year. Total units generated at 
just under 480 million showed an increase of 
24.03 per cent. on 1960. The Malim Nawar 
steam power station generated 243.37 million 
units, or 34.7 per cent. more than the previous 
year, while the Batu Gajah steam power station 
generated 76.69 million units, or 118.08 per 
cent. more than 1960. Unfortunately, the effec- 
tive flow of the Perak River at the Chenderoh 
power station continues to be well below the 
average minimum flow for the last 31 years with 
the result that Chenderah only generated 159.6 
million units or 6.6 per cent. less than last year. 
We should reasonably expect some 190 million 
units in a year-of normal rainfall. 


INSTALLATION OF FURTHER GENERATING 
PLANT PROPOSED 

During the year, 89 miles of high tension 
transmission line were constructed and ener- 
gised and 71 miles of line dismantled because of 
normal changes in mining operations. Demand 
for electricity in our Concession Area showed a 
marked increase during the year, with the result 
that the distribution system is now virtually fully - 
loaded. I referred last year to the possibility of 
obtaining a bulk supply of electricity from the 
Central Electricity Board. It is.now clear, how- 


‘ever, that, owing to the incredsing demands on 
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the Board’s system, such a supply cannot be ex- 
pected for at least several years to come. 


The Directors have therefore decided to pro- 
ceed with the installation of two additional 
20mW. generating sets and ancillary plant at 
the Malim Nawar power station, subject to the 
necessary consents of the Malayan Authorities. 


Our subsidiary, The Kinta Electrical Distribu- 
tion Company, Limited, had another satisfactory 
year and business continued to expand. The 
total number of units sold was 20,293,125 com- 
pared with 19,327,172 in 1960, an overall in- 
crease of 5 per cent. The gross profit of the 
Company from the sale of electricity increased 
by 12.08 per cent to £90,774 during the year 
under review. 


Turning to the Revenue Account for the Com- 
pany, revenue from the sale of current and mis- 
cellaneous income at £1,841,037 shows an in- 
crease of £338,349 over the previous year and 
resumes the pre-restriction rate of growth. After 
various deductions, including provision for taxa- 
tion, the profit for the year is £407,340 as 
against £295,051 last year. Your Directors re- 
commend a final dividend of 6 per cent and a 
bonus of 5 per cent. Taken in conjunction with 
the interim dividend of 4 per cent already paid, 
this makes the distribution to the Ordinary 
Shareholders for the year 15 per cent. This dis- 
tribution represents an actual rate of 3.2 per 
cent on the total capital employed in the 
Company’s business. 

The Company’s Balance Sheet at July 31, 
1961, shows that fixed assets have increased by 
£207,442 and that the excess of current assets 
over liabilities is £1,018,139 as compared with 
£720,992 in the previous year. It will, therefore, 
be seen that the Company is building up a 
strong liquid position against the cost of the 
further generating plant required at Malim 
Nawar. 


THE JHANZIE TEA 
ASSOCIATION 


The eighty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Jhanzie Tea Association, Limited, was held 
on October 27th in London, Mr G. A. Rainey 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The crop produced at 4,915,848 lbs. was some 
100,000 lbs. less than that for 1959, most of 
this reduction being on the Seleng Estate, but it 
is worthy of note that three of the Association’s 
gardens, Naganijan, Jaipur and Namsang, pro- 
duced more tea in 1960 than in 1959. Seleng 
and Boisahabi, the two gardens most seriously 
affected by the 1959 drought, unfortunately 
again showed a loss over the season’s working. 
The Board, however, feel confident that the 
rehabilitation measures now being taken will 
ensure that, in the near future, these two estates 
will again contribute towards the profit-earning 
capacity of the Association. 

Higher prices were obtained in both the 
London and Calcutta markets and, although a 
smaller proportion of the crop was shipped to 
London, total proceeds are up by £16,000. Total 
revenue expenditure having remained steady, the 
profit on tea for the season is £101,132, an 
increase of £15,432 over that achieved for 1959. 

As regards the prospects for the current sea- 
son, it is reassuring to report that, up to the 
end of August, the 1960 crop shortfall has more 
than been made up, and that the outturn is, in 
fact, ahead of 1959. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 
5 per cent, free of tax, was approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BERALT TIN & WOLFRAM 


SIR CHRISTOPHER BULLOCK’S REVIEW 
OF THE WOLFRAM MARKET 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Beralt Tin & Wolfram, Ltd., was held on 
November 2nd at Winchester House, EC2. 


Sir Christopher LI. Bullock, KCB, CBE, 
Chairman, presided. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


WOLFRAM PRICES 


The market for Wolfram has been in a 
sluggish and depressed condition for some time 
past. After a period of reasonable stability at 
between 150s. and 160s. per long ton unit during 
the first nine months of the year under review, 
the price fell to 120s. 6d. as at March 31, 1961. 
It then showed a small recovery and in June rose 
to 130s. 6d.; but during the past two months it 
has declined again and stood at the end of 
October at no more than 118s. 


Various factors have contributed to these price 
fluctuations and the present weakness of the 
market. Among them have been sales from 
behind the Iron Curtain, primarily of concen- 
trates of Russian or Chinese origin, which have 
been sold on occasion at very substantial dis- 
counts. Demand for wolfram from the Con- 
tinent, particularly from Germany and Austria, 


has been largely satisfied for some time past by . 


supplies from these sources under running 
contracts. 


Another disturbing factor has been the avail- 
ability of Government surplus stocks in this 
country. I am glad to say that there has been 
to date no repetition of the serious price debacles 
of 1957 and 1959, caused by these stocks being 
pressed on a market in no condition to absorb 
them, But it is obvious that the knowledge that 
they are awaiting sale has had, and must con- 
tinue to have, an adverse influence. In my 
opinion, but for sales from this source, the price 
might well have risen to a more reasonable level 
when intermittent bursts of demand have 
occurred in the past twelve months. 


Though it is only fair to say that those con- 
cerned have made every effort to avoid disruption 
of the market, I consider the Authorities should 
bring this whole question under careful review. 
I doubt whether it is to the tax-payers’ advantage 
that these stocks should continue to be liquidated 
at what must be a very ‘heavy loss on their 
original purchase price, Moreover, I regard 
continuance of the present state of affairs as 
unfair to producers in today’s difficult conditions, 
The Authorities might well fix and announce a 
minimum price below which they will not sell ; 
or a scheme might be devised on the lines of 
the Rubber disposal scheme whereby, within a 
prescribed price range, a “tap” would be auto- 
matically turned on and off. 


It is encouraging that very large sums con- 
tinue to be spent in the United States on research 
and experiment in the field of tungsten and its 
products. A recent report speaks of tungsten as 
one of four metals which are regarded as the 
most promising for rockets and similar missiles, 
whether for space exploration or for military 
purposes, and states that over $20,000,000 is 
being spent on research into these metals in the 
current year. Several interesting developments, 
for example in fabricating technique, have been 
reported as a result. If these prove capable of 
commercial application—and some of them have 
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already done so—new uses may well emerge 
which will substantially enhance demand. And 
demand should in any case tend to increase over 
the years as world industrialisation develops and 
spreads into new countries. For what it is worth, 
the United States Materials Policy Commission 
estimated in 1952 that world consumption of 
tungsten might increase by 150 per cent by 1975, 


The Board thought it right to sound a note of 
caution when announcing the interim in March 
and the proposed final dividend at the end of 
August. The average mean Metal Bulletin price 
for 1960/61 was 148s. 10d. per unit ; as I have 
said, today’s corresponding figure is only 118s, 
This is a fall of more than 30s. per unit (equiva- 
lent to about £113 per ton of our wolfram con- 
centrates) and, in the case of a low-grade mine 
such as Beralt, such a price cannot leave even 
the most efficient producer with an adequate 
margin of profit in a period of rising costs. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


COBALT DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


The Cobalt Development Institute, which 
groups leading cobalt producers of the free 
world, held its Sixth Annual Meeting in Brus- 
sels, on October 24th. Mr J. H. Lascelles, 
Resident Director of Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
Ltd., presided and was assisted by the two Vice- 
Chairmen, Mr Ch. Piedboeuf, a Manager of 
Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga, and Dr 
Schackmann, President of the Board of Duis- 
burger Kupferhiitte. 


The Assembly examined and approved the 
1960 activities and financial management of the 
“ Centre d’Information du Cobalt ” (CIC), which 
is the executive organisation of the Institute. 
It also expressed its satisfaction at the setting 
up of two new branch offices, in Diisseldorf and 
London, which constitutes the outstanding 
achievement for the Institute in 1961. 


As regards the research programme, emphasis 
was once more laid on three fields of application. 
One is concerned with the problem of air pollu- 
tion by automobile exhaust gases. Research dur- 
ing the past two years has resulted in demon- 
strating the remarkable activity of cobalt oxide 
as a catalyst for the complete combustion of 
these gases, and in developing a suitable sup- 
port for this catalytic agent. Next year’s effort 
will be devoted to designing and testing a com- 
plete afterburner device incorporating the new 
catalytic material. 


“The other fields of application are the more 

traditional ones of magnetic materials. and 
special steels and alloys. Here the research effort 
will be oriented in several directions, and 
will include both fundamental and _ practical 
work, 


The “Centre d’Information du Cobalt ” and 
its branch offices are at the disposal of cobalt 
users to answer requests related to cobalt and 
its applications. Information of current interest 
is diffused mainly through the quarterly 
* Cobalt,” which is published in English, French 
and German. The head and branch offices of 
CIC are located at: 35, rue des Colonies, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus 1, Ohio, USA; Diisseldorf, Elisa- 
bethstrasse 14, Germany; Chichester House, 
278/282, High Holborn, London, WCl; 
England. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Shopping and Shares 


N his statement with the full report of 
Debenhams the chairman, Mr J. Bed- 
ford, tells shareholders that the full effects 
of the Chancellor’s “little budget” still 
have to be felt. The latest figures from the 
Board of Trade show that apart from food 
almost all sections of retail trade suffered 
some decline in sales in September. There 
is further evidence of the slowing down in 
the rate of growth from the interim report of 
Marks and Spencer for the half year to end 
September ; while sales reached a record 
figure of £84} million, an increase of 6 per 
cent over the £79 million for the corres- 
ponding period in 1960, this compared with 
the increase of 16 per cent achieved in the 
first half of 1960-61 and the increase of 123 
per cent for the year as a whole. Share- 
holders are left to guess whether the in- 
crease in turnover has brought a similar 
increase in profits; this seems unlikely if 
the increase in.sales has been most marked 
in food, for margins there are slimmer than 
in clothing. Nevertheless the interim divi- 
dend has been left unchanged at 15 per cent 
on the capital as increased by the one for ten 
scrip issue and represents an effective in- 
crease of 1.4 points over the 1960-61 pay- 
ment. There can be little doubt that the 
full year’s payment will be kept at 473 per 
cent, representing an effective increase of 
4.3 points. On this assumption the §s. “A” 
shares at 103s. 9d. yield 2} per cent. 

The main interest in the Debenhams full 
report lies not so much in current trading 
prospects, on which the chairman declines 
to commit himself, as on future property 
developments. A year ago Mr Bedford said 
there were plans for developing and extend- 
ing 28 existing stores over the next five 
years. But as a result of the credit squeeze 
the directors said in September that the pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure would be 
spread over a longer period. Capital com- 
mitments at July 31st amounted to £2.4 mil- 
lion and liquid assets then were down from 
£2,464,000 to £854,000 reflecting in part 
additional working capital ; these figures 
pointed to the need for further funds, which 
were in fact raised by a £43 million rights 
issue in September. The new plans for the 
development of the group’s properties are 
much more ambitious and involve the setting 
up of a property subsidiary and the likeli- 
hood of a link with one of the insurance 
companies. Some plans are already well 
advanced and parts of the enlarged Plummer 
Roddis sites at Hastings and Brighton are 
to be given over to large blocks of flats. 

The directors have decided against selling 
freehold properties and leasing them back ; 
they say that “It is in our best interests 
to retain these valuable properties, which are 
the best hedge against inflation that we 
have.” They admit however that there are 
short term advantages in lease-back financ- 


ing but they believe that under the property _ 


subsidiary the properties will be used to 
“the best possible advantage.” 

The major challenge to Debenhams and 
other department stores groups comes from 
the continued growth of the multiples and 
Mr Bedford again refers to the progress 
made in the centralisation of the group’s 
buying of the staple lines. It remains to be 
seen whether the group is moving quickly 
enough in that and other directions to keep 
step with the change in shopping habits. 
On the forecast dividend of 19.2 per cent. 
on the increased capital the 1os. shares at 
57s. 3d. yield 3.4 per cent. 


Electric and Musical 


Industries 


A’ usual the statement from Sir Joseph 
Lockwood, the chairman of Electric 
and Musical Industries, is long and detailed, 
and shareholders should be encouraged by 
it. Many will perhaps content themselves 
with the last two sentences: “ The prospects 
for the group’s sales seem good and in the 
year to June 1962 they may well reach a 
total of the order of £90 millions, assuming 
no political crises. Although I expect group 
profits to be higher I would hesitate, in these 
conditions of intense competition, to make 
a forecast.” 

Sales in the year to June 30th last 
amounted to £82.4 million, against £68.7 
million, but Sir Joseph points out that if 
the sales of the newly acquired subsidiaries, 
Morphy-Richards and Ardente, are included 
for the previous years, turnover has risen 
by no more than two per cent in each of the 
past two financial years. This reflects an 
increase of 8 per cent in sales of records, 
13 per cent in electronic capital goods, a 
reduction of Ir per cent in household 
appliances, radio and television sets and vir- 
tually no change in the other products, 
— include magnetic tapes and hearing 
aids. 

Profits before tax rose from £5,221,000 
to £5,448,000. That this profit was not 
higher is attributed not only to the slump 
in consumer durables both here and in 
Australia but also to the heavy expenses 
incurred in the rationalisation of the group’s 
household business in this country follow- 
ing the Morphy-Richards acquisition. Sharp 
increases in the depreciation charge, follow- 
ing the revaluation of freehold properties, 
and in interest charges, reflecting the rise in 
working capital and the financing of the 
cash portion of the Morphy-Richards deal, 
have also eaten into the trading profit. At 
the end of June there was a net overdraft 
of £3.9 million against a net liquid balance 
of £2.8 million. The directors do not 
intend at the moment to issue any new 
shares for cash but the issue in Switzer- 
land of 40 million Swiss francs of 43 per 


597 
cent unsecured registered bonds, 1966-76, at 
par will raise £3.13 million net and this 
will clearly bring about some saving in loan 
interest. 

The only shares which EMI proposes to 
issue are to its senior executives who are 
to be granted options to buy up to 600,000 
shares. These options are to be for five years 
at a price which will either be the middle 
market price when the offer is made or the 
middle price on some subsequent date. With 
the shares standing only slightly above their 
low point and yielding 4.8 per cent on a 
173 per cent dividend at 36s. the first 
alternative will be the most attractive to 
any executives who are offered options in 
the near future. Certainly there will be 
many disappointed investors on both sides 
of the Atlantic if these options do not prove 
valuable over the five-year period. Before 
then the electronic group should be making 
good profits: so far the company admits 
that its profits hardly justify the amount of 
capital employed but all development and 
research costs are written off against current 
profits each year. Once the present recession 
is past Morphy-Richards should benefit 
from EMI’s world-wide connections. Its 
sales of smaller appliances continued to rise 
last year and with the Astral refrigerator it 
added to its share of a depressed market at 
home. In the long term the uncertainties 
perhaps are concerned more with records, 
which have been so successful in recent 
years, than with EMI’s other products. So 
far there is little sign of the record boom 
ending in this country (although it has been 
forecast for the past two years) but the trend 
is towards cheaper long-playing records and 
this presumably points to lower margins. 


De La Rue 


HE interim results from De La Rue 

repeat a now familiar story in British 
industry: higher sales—14 per cent up 
on the corresponding period in 1960—but 
only a small increase in profits before tax 
and a small reduction in net profits. As the 
chairman, Mr B. C. Westall, predicted at 
the annual meeting late in July the Chan- 
cellor’s measures have affected the progress 
of the group particularly the Formica group 
and the Thomas Potterton group which 
makes gas and oil fired heaters. Thus mar- 
gins are below those of last year when profits 
of the Formica subsidiary were badly hit by 
the depression in the furniture trade. 

If there is little evidence of progress in 
this country at the moment, the group’s ex- 
port and overseas business, which last year 
accounted for £10} million of total sales of 

184 million, has made further strides. In 

28 weeks to mid-October the overseas 
subsidiaries raised their sales by 25 per cent 
and exports rose by 20 per cent, contribut- 
ing together £5.9 million of total sales. 
While the order book shows a substantial 
increase over both the level at this time last 
year and at the end of the financial year 
the directors expect this to be offset by 
lower profit margins. They hope to pay 
the same total dividend of 22} per cent. 


Continued on page 600 
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Prices, 1961 





High | Low 
92! 883, 
1Ol's | 99° 
78 9334 
1015ig | 985, 
932932 | 90!4 
991935 | 965, 
98935 941, 
1015, | 96 
83!g 78316 
893, 843, 
80', | 745, 
85'g | 803, 
726!) 661, 
84!li6 | 787 
97'5 | 921, 
863;, | 80! 
935, | 87 
95'11, | 88!, 
73'5 | 66 
72'4 65 
973 16 88!, 
591. | 51 
88!4 | 791, 
63'i¢ | 55 
945, | BS, 
6533 | 56! 
5914 50! 
59 } 50!5 
507, 43! 4 
44 =| « (36! 
43',  , 36! 2 
917, | 853, 
75'l16 | 70g 
705, | 641, 
817g | 747, 
73! | 67 
847, | 7834 
82 | 76 
593, | 513, 
75!116 | 70lg 
807, | 74 
6! Tos 5334 
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High | Low 


821, 76!'5 
101 923, 
72! 64! 
1Ol'g | 9234 
80! 70! 
81 | 73 

59 | 53!, 
945, | 85! 
89 » 82!4 
923, | 86! 
93 86! 
483, 41 

89!g 80's 
93 84!4 





Atch. Topeka... 
Can. Pacific..... 
Pennsylvania.... 
Union Pacific ... 
Amer. Electric .. 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison.... 
int. Tel. & Tel... 
South’n. Nat. Gas 
United Corpn... 
Western Union . 
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BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 


| Savings Bonds 3% ....... 1955-65 
Conversion 4'2%.....+++++- 1962 
Exchequer 3%.... . 
Treasury 5'9%.... cons tten 
Exchequer 4! eo es 
Conversion Pic aunenscese 


Conversion 41%. ....0+00++ 1964 
Exchequer 5!2% ....++++--- 1966 
Funding 3% .....00++4+- 1959-69 
Funding 4%. ooo0snecees eee 
Savings Bonds 3%, wees 1960-70 
Savings Bonds 2'.% 111. 1964-67 





Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 
Funding 39% ccccevecsese 1966-68 
Wildary OM .iisccccccees 1920-76 
Conversion 3!2%.......++ . + 1969 
Conversion 5% ....-eseeeee 1971 
Conversion 514%.....seeee 1974 
TIMRIULY FSF oo 0-0 vcccins 1977-80 
Treasury 3's%...0ecccee 1979-81 
Funding 5'2% .......- . 1982-84 
Redemption 3% .......- 1986-96 
TORT Doe. ssa <00weree 1986-89 | 
Funding 3'2% ......+- 1999-2004 
Treasury. S'oF .. 26.0080 2008-12 
Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 
| War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 
| Conv, 3'9% o2.000% after Apr. 1961 
| Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966 
RAMONE Bhp s a5 064ds8esseneeos 
| Treasury 2',%....after Apr. 1975 
British Electric 4'1.%..... 1967-69 
British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 
British Electric 3% ...... 1974-77 
British Electric 4'4%..... 1974-79 
British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 
British Gas 435 v0 000s 1969-72 
| British Gas 3'5%........ 1969-71 
SN RT 1990-95 


British Transport 3% .... 1968-73 
British Transport 4% ....1972-77 
British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 
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Nov. | Nov. | 

| 8 

$ $ 

28 28! | Boeing...... sve 
243g | 245g | Celanese....... 
1455 | 16's | Chrysler...... ° 


36!'4 | 36!4 | Col. Palmolive .. 
73'g | 757g | Crown Zeller. .. 


1215, {129 Distillers Seag. .. 
84 


84!g | Douglas........ 


52!g | 545g | Dow Chemical.. 
44, | 45 Du Pont........ {232 
83,4 87, | East. Kodak..... 10934 


407, | 41'4 | Ford Motor..... |104!g 
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7914 
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4414+ 


Oe rE 817, 
cuit” cceccccccccoccvcccccecl Mae ge, 
eylon inp eescueSeebesshtnanve 
| New Zealand 6% ... socccecost eee 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% pcbouneee 763 
South Africa 319% .....ceeeees 
Southern Rhodesia 412% ........+++- 1987-92 56 
Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 {| 88! 
HCN WETS wcnscsvesdesccee . 1967-70 | 88 
ere cocvenccdOeians | Sale 
Corporation of London 5! 4To o000000- 1976-79 
Fer eeseieer trees - after 1920 pa 
| Saeco aaa eee 88l4 
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Inter. Nickel. . 
Inter. Paper . 
Kennecott..... 
Monsanto . ° 
Nat. Distillers. . 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn... 
Sears Roebuck . 
Shell Oil 
Socony-Mobil .. 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 
Stand. Oil N.j.. 
Union Carbide. 
U.S. Steel 
West. Electric. . 
Woolworth.... | 
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i, Ee Gen. Electric ... | 745g 
Peo, Pan Genera rn: 965, 
mer. Can . eneral Motors . 
Am. Smelting. . -. | 597g | 65 ta 
Am. Viscose .... | 55!2 | 59! 
Anaconda...... | 48 50!5 
Beth. Steel ..... 415g*| 417, | Int. Bus. Mach... |585 
Standard and Poor's lndices (1941-43 = 10) 
1961 425 Yield 25 Yield 
on % Rails % 
Oct. 11 | 71-60 | 2-84 | 35-30 | 4-61 
"2 | jim | 203 | 3ea0 | 48 
Nov. | | 72-20 | 2-82 | 34-16 | 4-77 
> | 74°51 2:74 34-50 4-73 
25 Industrials :—High, 74-51 (Nov. 8). 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. 











Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3) 
i d. $ Assumed average life 734 years. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. | (d) Capital distribution of I.s Od. per share. 


Prices, 1961 


89/7", 


13/10!2 


41/1! 
26/9 
60/6 
14/9 
42/- 
98/- 
34/9 


"|, 28/4! 
167/1'2 


29/3 


26/10! 


36/- 
91/3 
75/03, 


§ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
(f) Flat yield. 
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|| Ex capitalisation. 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
Barclays....sesseeees£l 
PUBIC évivcde'eece ovate 
MOVED ccnga ta seneus sue 
ASN. oc cccccreasedl® 
WOMOO i os ces evencaen 
Nat Provincial .......£1 
Westminster ‘B’......£1 


Australia & N.Z... £1 wi 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£! 
Bank of Montreal.. 

Bank of New S. Wales D0 
Barclays D.C.O...... - 
Chartered. senna 
Hongk’g. & Shang.. "35s 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada....$10 
Royal Bk. of Scotland . £1 
Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 


Hambros .......£1 fp. 
Schroders ...... Gecvone 
Union Discount......£1 


| Bowmaker ....... .5/- 
| Lombard Banking ...5/- 
| Mercantile Credit ...5/- | 


United Domins. Tst. ..£1 


BREWERIES, Etc. 


Bass, MOB. tos es 5/- 
Distillers ..........10/- 
PIOMGIE as cedaen swore 5/- 
Guinness ....... ---10/- 


Ind Coope T.A. .....5/= 


Teacher (Distillers) . 104. 


Watney Mann........ 


Whitbread ‘A’ ....-- 5/- | 


BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland...£1 
British Plaster Bd. .. ion | 
Richard Costain.....5/=- 
Criceall Mfg... .cc0ee 5/- 
International Paints ..4/- 
London Brick........£1 
Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
Taylor Woodrow... .5/- 
Wall Paper Defd......£1 


CHEMICAL 
Albright & Wilson...5/- 
Borax Defd. ....... 7 






Monsanto......+0005/= 


DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ....5/- 
Montague Burton...10/- 
Debenhams........10/- 
GUS. °A’..ccsccc0eS/= 
House of Fraser .....5/- 
Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- 


Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 103/9 


United Drapery.....5/- 
Woolworth.........5/= 


at —e— & wee 
oie ‘Electronic inds.. 5/- 
PRA ven cee 4 


Crompton Parkinson. 5/- 


Decca Record...... - 

LS rer 10/- 
Elliott-Automation...5/- 
English Electric ...... él 
General Electric...... £l 
Gi. POON a0 i csc hl 
Pi, ROPPONG ss «0:6.0:0 868s él 
Thorn Electrical.....5/- 


ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox....£1 
John Brown .........£1 
Cammell Laird...... 5/- 
Internat. Combust. ..5/- 
Rich’ds’ns. Westg’th. 10/— 
Swan Hunter ........£1 
John Thompson .....5/- 
Coventry Gauge....10/— 
Alfred Herbert ...... él 


Allied lronfounders...£1 

EPO re 
BM cis saecess 455 10/- 
George Cohen...... 5/- 
Davy-Ashmore ...... 5/- 
Guest Keen.......... £l 
Head Wrightson..... 5/- 
S4etAl BOK os 6 cncccces £1 


Ransome & Marles...5/- 
Renold Chains .......£1 


| Simon Engineering ..5/- 


Tube Investments.....£1 
IONE aaa o'oi6%-0 oee% . 
Ward (Thos. W.).. 

Woodall-Duckham. . eye 














~~ Ex ‘rights. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 
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LONDON AND NEW] © 


Price, 
Nov. 8, 


1961 





137/6 


79/9 


| 54/- 
| 14/- 
13/4! 
| 1379 
140/3 


>| 13/10! 
37/7! 


17/3 
53/- 


14/115 


34/9 
98/- 
34/9 


| 50/4!, 
2/1 


18/- 


9/114 


i/- 
86/- 


50/7! 
22/1'3 
125/3* 


39/6 


33/1'2 


66/6 
26/3 
65/6* 


| 20/- 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 
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High 


34/- 
15/- 
74/- 
15/6 
19/3 
107/9 
35/6 
14/03, 
50/- 
20/10!, 
T3ak~ 
51/6 
71/6 


1S'4 
86/3 
32 
88/41, 
60/6 
3914 
146/- 
272/6 
29 
49/3 
129/3 


18/10! 
86/3 
48/6 
10/- 
88/9 

101/- 
18/6 
33/3 
41/3 
28/10! 
72/- 
33/3 
46/3 


61/6 


139/7\5 
41/3 


14/7!, 
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THE ECONOMIST 







| 
Prices, 1961 1961 Last Two Price, | Yield, 
ng Oeean af ma Dividends Coca Nov. 8, Cover 
High | Low | ow (a) (6) (¢) 196 t 
| - FOOD & TOBACCO % % | MISCELLANEOUS | 
34/- 17/414 | Allied Suppliers ....10/- S$: 43/- 20 a/ 60 b | Assoc. British Picture.5/— | 47/6 6-25 
15/- 7/934 | Assoc. British Foods. . . I- 26/9 20 a} 40 b| Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 28/10! 0-04 
74/- 54/3 Grits oss Bae 4- 41/41, | 16 a 14 b | Beecham Group..... 5/- | 52/9 | 2-94 
15/6 11/9 | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . he 4: 31/1'g 3'3a 623 b | British Match ........ él 31/10! | 6-32 
19/3 12/6 b | International Tea... oe eefe 5- 2 | 14/9 6236 4a} British Oxygen...... 5/- 17/3 3-28 
107/9 | 65/- J. Lyons ‘A’ fi 4: | 7/10! 7 b| 3 a/| British Ropes ....... 5/-| 8/4! 5-71 
35/6 | 25/9 ONS cake cbeckn 4: | 44/9 IS b 7'3a | De La Rue......... 10/- | 45/6 | 4-64 
14/034 | 10/4! SANGO. ete aces | | $: uA 20 ¢ oe Gentetner Me a4 4k cs -~ ae 
50/- 38/7! Tate & Lyle , 6a ee PPE EY TF | 56/—- | . 
20/10', | 14/10! b;}U t ats 4- 42/- 3 a 12 b | Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 43/9 | 7-14 
ye : | 56/9 ; Brit Aner: Tobac.. -10/- | 5- | 35/6 @ b&b) SS ea | Moore A . 056. cess 5/- | 43/9 | 5-00 
51/6 | posh ies aad wr z | 3 ae | ; a or Sib wawakeae ted Mt ole a 
71/6 ial Tobacco..... . a dicahstaveceddaes | | : 
/ re ae te | | 41/3 I22¢ | imas eee Ses “ian | a a 
INSURANCE | | 29/6 a} b | Powe uffryn..... — | 33/ | . 
Is! ; 115 | Britannic... 22-000 5/- | 3° 24/7'o 1S bj; 5 a| Radio Rentals....... 5/- | 28/6 | 3-36 
86/3 | eo/8 | Commercial Union --5/- | 3: 18/9 72a) 15 b| Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 30/9 | 3-66 
32'4 | 177g Equity & Law Life ...8/6 O- | 30/1! 16'9b | Tlya } Schweppes ......... 5/- | 33/-9 | 3-64 
88/4!, 51/fol, General Accident... .5/- | I- 27/6 Y aa - ae ae S/- | 34/- 3-66 
60/6 | 42/7' Guardian. s...e.es0% 5/- 2- 21/334 It'yb | 8!,a | Thomas Tilling...... 4/- | 24/3 3-25 
39'ly | 23g | Legal & General..... 5/- | I- | 55/- | 12 ¢} 4 a) Turner & Newall..... £1 | 58/6 4-12 
146/-  |100/- Northern & Empl.....£1 = “f° 7 a. bane sea sane <1 a | top a 
272/6 ‘ergs WOE! . Sinus pain cas oe - | ; a nilever N.V. ..... 4 ° 
aa ¢ Prudential POP Facies 4/- | 133 tos : 4 a uated i. esc es oye Bs a 
49/3 | 38/105 US ee ee 5/- | : 6 b | 6a nited Molasses ....10/- | . 
129/3 100/3 Royal Exchange ...... £i 3: } { 
| MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | toa | Bere Ot TING 
18/10! | 12/10! | British Motor ....... 5/- 6- Ws -Lietel ec e | cee ee et ee 7-02 
oer Sean ene Gare «5. | 4 ig/- | '7 ¢| 7 ¢| France Fenwick ...... £1 | 18/9 7-78 
48/6 | 38/4!2 Rolls-Royce........+- él | 5: 33/3 ie cl’ ee Wishe teeees £1 | 33/3 6-20 
et ee Recess Movers “A; 47° | 2 10/- | 7,a| 10 b| London & Overseas. .5/- | 10/- 8-75 
88/9 |.52/2'4 BIN aka ha¥in exe él 4: im, | 82b| 3 0| PaO Dde AT | So/tta ca 
"Ble tan? re erchyy Me a el > ion ¢ 12/- 2!2¢| 2!2¢ | Reardon Smith... ..10/— 12/9 1-96 
33/3 22/6 Hawker Siddeley ..... él | 9- 12/4! 8c S ¢} Royal Pale. 5. ce. 13/1", 8:08 
41/3 31/9 Dowty Group...... 10/— | 4: 
28/10! | 21/6 Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 5-65 STEEL 
72/- 49/9 Joseph Lucas......... £l | 5-45 48/6 6 a} (0 6b} Colvilesc. iii. ss £1 | 51/4! 6-23 
33/3 15/9 Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 8-70 25/1" 6'nb 3!'2a | Dorman Long........ £1 | 25/7 7-88 
46/3 29/3 Triplex Holdings ...10/- 4-00 iA mab 32 a eee Sas < a main | 6:34 
2 a | South Durham....... 2 . 
MINES 31/- 7'nb 5 a | Steel Co. of Wales....£1 | 34/10! 7-49 | 
168/9 |110/- | Anglo-American... .10/- |136/10!2 |137/6 6°55 Il, 40/- IS c 5 a | Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 41/4! 7-34 4 
67/3 43/- Consolid. Gold Fields . £1 8-30 2 42/\'2 9 b 6 a | John Summers ....... £1 | 43/4! 6:84 | 
108/9 | 72/6 Genera! Mining ...... él 8-00 2 38/- 12 b 4-8a | United Steel......... £1 | 41/41, 5-95 
68/6 40/- Union Corporation . .2/6 7-34 3 46/- 834b 6'4a | Whitehead .......... £1 | 48/- 6°25 | 
25/3 15/3 Daggafontein ....... 5/- | 22-86 Ilp 
125/- | 73/9 | Free State Geduld.. .5/- 8-95 2 XTILES 
54/3 37/6 Hartebeestfontein ..10/— 10-64 Ila 24/414 7'nb 5 a! English Sewing Cotton £1 | 25/4! 10-26 | 
64/6 41/10!5 President Brand..... 5/- 11-00 Ita 21/9 a2 10 b | Fine Spinners ........ £1 | 21/l10l, | 13-79 | 
157/6 =|101/3 Western Holdings ...5/- 8-94 I'4 45/3 17'nb 7!3a | Lancashire Cotton ....£1 | 48/1'2 10-44 | 
28/6 15/9 Winkelhaak........ 10/- den Bly 29/3 55.b 334a | Courtaulds :.:.....:: £1 | 31/7, 2 | 6-31 
75/3 55/- | Chartered........- 15/- 75. to 5/72 9136 4 | Illingworth waeeat a 6/1'z 8-71 | 
63/6 51/3 Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. 10/- 14-48h | 2 62/- 7. 8 .a | West Riding Worsted -£! /6 5-68 | 
N/T" yh Shoe, Secon: Ne. wr 8-56h | 26/3 7',b| 2!,a | Woolcombers........ 27/9 7-27 | 
6/1" 2 oan Antelope. ....- % : 12/1! ete Bradford Dyers ...... fl 12/7', 9-60 | 
30/9 | 18/6 Tanganyika Cons... . 10/- 17-0 i/6 * | Tiza| 13%46 | Calico Printers... ... 5/- | 12/9 8-08** 
81/6 | 55/— Consolidated Zinc....£1 "36 38/6 sii La Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 41/7!2 6: 10** 
159/4'2 |110/— De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- | a 9/10',| 3 a] 10 b | jute Industries...... 10/- | 10/4! 12-24 | 
‘ian sions Se ae . 7 22/9 W C1 0 6} Veet cc .cccccesces. £1 | 23/1! 8-79 | 
ondon Tin.......-- - 7 : 
45/- | 30/- Rio Tinto. .......-- 10/= ‘77 TRUSTS, LAND & ; 
44/3 17/9 TEONON «co cccce atxcane™ -90 . * 
OIL 52/6 ang s b Aiinges Trem: eccesSfe “ 2 
j ses é 42/6 2 2a ‘A’ Defd. ..... 5/- : 
‘fe | gare eo a 3-0 12/7! | 10 ¢| 10° | Cable & Wireless..-.5/- | 17/412 2-92 
52/— | 36/- Castrol....... 5-19 47/~ | 20 ¢ | 23134 | City Cenere Props. ..5/— | 56/3 2-26 
4 64/3 7'nb 3!2a | City Lond. Real Prop... £t | 76/- 2-84 
£1S'ig | £105, Royal Dutch 5 3-90 72/6 7-040 | 9-04b | Hudson's Ba £1 | 88/9" 3-68 
139/7', |108/9 Shell Transport .... ae 5-84 22/3 2 6 = + land Reeattaen. tae 28/3 2-04 
41/3 24/3 Ultramar..... vee LO/= ee 26/6 I2'2¢ 3!3a | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/— | 32/6 3-67 
ee & ree ian 
14/7! 9/10! ; Daily Mirror........ 2 : BBER 
1/- |e L- 4 | W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 66 ' 2 40/6 | 425 b| 42!,0| Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 46/9 
23/9 | 17/9 ‘ae Thomson Org’n. ....5/= . 28/9 3 a/| fil b | Jokai (Assam) ........ £1 | 31/6 . 2 
66/3 | 43/6 | Bowater Paper.......£1 | : 8/6 ine poe Nuwara Eliya ........ fl 8/9 J ées aa 
! | 
56/6 42/- | Albert E. Reed....... | 4 } oe 3/10'5 | 29'¢b 12!2@ | Highlands & Lowlands 2/- 3/10! 2 ‘ Il, 
54/3 | 37/6 | Spleers. . os ooscs tea | “ ) 43, 4/9 10 a! 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2/- | 4/9 Jil, "36 1 2 
68/9 48/- | Wiggins Teape ‘ 72/3 12!'29a | 37'2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 72/3 I'g 
SRNR arses — SEE LL oN ener ee 
The Reonainiet indicator (1953=100) THE ey ened 31, 1957100) INDEX 
| 1961 Indicator | Yield % | 1961 cg aie Price Index oF __ Average” Yield | per < 
| joan oat | Oct. 25, | Sept. 26, | Oct. 31, | Oct. 25, 
Oct. 4 en a $2 | i 1961 1961 1960 
» 18 ot | gaa) 7 FINANCIAL:— 
a= (May 10) un: OO I ie cnt atin hneeite cant 231-5 255-2 260-7 3-48 3-62 3-54 
Nov : | = | ittentment, trusts ae eats Saves 213-7 247-2 242°5 3-46 3-33 3-40 
i Saree Electrical énginesring sor da'ea 148-9 136-5 133-2 5-01 5-88 6-07 
‘Financial Times Indices i | a eS a AES ie 169-4 155-4 144-1 4-28 5-12 5-12 
nei 214% ee ee «ee Cie cee el eaeae 272-9 203-5 193-2 4-57 6°91 7-31 
i961 | Fixed | Consots | Bargains |B -. Beqweslebe. . ci. cocci eunct 239-1 254-9 267-2 3-99 4-39 4-18 
Int. $ Yield ps eT eT er ae 239-8 238-0 241-2 2-52 2-81 2:77 
Nea ae 4-32 6-31 Cotton and rayon textiles... a s ae ot. “ a 
| = a | eg | it | ecicccsscccecee | 2588 | 72-8 | 1720 | 3-38 | 5-00 | 5-06 
| oe | \ Sage tS epecuvacul\ cothawaeweds 120-5 118-0 118-0 6-32 7-39 7-37 
6-33 
| « oo e. 6-32 | Pmgem aera sens 103-1 100-5 87-4 5-77 5-45 6-25 
.f ese eae ae mi | tet | ee | te | ee | ER 
High, 365- 7 May +. 284: 7 (0 E ota apita _oeree : . "1 a r ° 
= Yh 316, ES 1928= 100." | 6) Total—Consumption Goods .. 245-0 236-7 233-9 4-23 4-90 5-01 


Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. 9 Mitchells & B., 


Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddley, 10-6%. 





United Steel, 
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Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 





















































Calico Printers, 20%. 


‘ind Coope, T.A., 12%, on merger terms. 


» 105%. 








City & Centre Props., 25!3%. 
Midland Bank, 
























Coats, Patons & B., 
15%. Royal Assurance, 30%. 



































124%. _ Guardian, 2623%. 
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Continued from page 597 

On this not too discouraging statement 
the 10s. shares gained 3s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. 
to yield 43 per cent ; the shares have been 
as high as 70s. this year and the fall in their 


28 weeks 24 weeks 28 weeks 
ended ended ended 
Oct. 15, April I, Oct. 14, 
1960 1961 1961 
(£000s) (£000s) (£000s) 
SOS 335654 9,094 9,448 10,408 
Gross profit . 944 1,343 1,005 
Net profit... 292 469 281 


Gross _proflt/ 
sales (%).. 10-4 14-2 9-7 

price can be attributed partly to expecta- 
tions of another rights issue. At March 31st 
liquid assets had been reduced to only 
£55,000 and the directors said in July that 
they were considering the most advan- 
tageous way of raising new capital. . 


Kundenkreditbank 


O* Thursday dealings began on the 

London Stock Exchange in the equity 
of Kundenkreditbank, the leading instal- 
ment credit house in West Germany. This 
is the first time the shares have been quoted 
officially other than on the Duesseldorf ex- 
change. Dealings in London, for the con- 
venience of the British investor, will be not 
only in the DM too. shares but also in 
deposit certificates of DM 10 nominal value 
each which will be made available through 
N. M. Rothschild, In Duesseldorf the 
DM 100 shares are quoted around DM 520 
and the deposit certificates closed in London 
on Thursday at 96s. 6d. On last year’s 
dividend of 16 per cent the yield is 2.94 
per cent, about one point lower than that 
generally obtainable on leading British hire 
purchase shares. Ten per cent of the com- 
pany’s issued capital of DM 15.5 million 
(£1.4 million) is already held by British 
institutions, including United Dominions 
Trust. 

The company is responsible for about one 
tenth of all instalment credit granted by 
banks in the Federal Republic, and its 1960 
pre-tax profit of £600,000 is over five times 
the 1951 figure. Future prospects seem 
bright, with per capita instalment debt in 
Germany only about one-half that of the 
United Kingdom. About 62 per cent of the 
company’s advances go to manual workers. 
But partly because German law allows in- 
stalment companies to take a charge over the 
wages or salaries ‘of individual borrowers, 
bad debts in Germany have been less pre- 
valent than in this country. 


Paper Interims 

ITH excess capacity in the paper in- 

dustry it is not surprising that the 
interim results from three leading paper 
producers reveal further pressure on profit 
margins ; the results also reflect a further 
reduction last July in tariffs on imported 
papers from the EFTA countries. Spicers 
was the first of the trio to report and with 
a maintained interim of 4 per cent came a 
small increase in pre-tax profits in the first 
half of 1961 from £445,000 to £455,000 
resulting from “ more than maintained turn- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


over.” There is however a twist to this: 
lower profits for the full year are forecast 
as a result of more difficult trading in recent 
months. 

A similar picture emerges from the 
interim statement of Wiggins Teape for 
despite higher sales ‘profits had already 
begun to turn in the six months to July 1st 
when gross profits before depreciation fell 
from £3,179,000 to £2,882,000. Since the 


end of July sales too have declined and it © 


seems the earlier estimate of £4,850,000 
before depreciation and tax will be about 
£300,000 too high. However the directors 
hope to maintain the total dividend at 14 
per cent. The estimate did not include any 
income from Millbank Paper which is jointly 
owned with British American Tobacco and 
into which Wiggins Teape has put some of 
its paper interests. But the latest figure in- 
cludes a dividend of £307,000 gross from 
Millbank and the 1960 figure has been 
adjusted accordingly. Wiggins Teape’s share 
of the cost of capital developments by this 
new joint venture will come from 1,800,000 
shares issued to BAT at 60s. per share, pay- 
able as required up to January, 1964. It 
seems likely that it will be some while before 
the new shareholders break even on this 
investment for the £1 shares now stand at 
48s. 6d. to yield 53 per cent. A further £1 
million of 63 per cent debenture is being 
issued at 99, one point above the price of 
the earlier issue of £4 million in July. 

The most significant fact to be drawn 
from the interim results of Albert E. Reed 
is that the interim dividend has not been 
cut as had been feared but has been main- 
tained at 5 per cent. The results for the 
six months to September 30th show sales 
of £56 million, against £38 million, trading 
profits of £5.4 million, against £3.6 mil- 
lion, and net profits of £1.7 million, against 
£1.4 million. These figures however are 
practically meaningless as they include for 
the first time contributions from Imperial 
Paper and Anglo-Canadian Paper which 
were acquired from the Daily Mirror group. 


It is no surprise that the chairman, Lord ~ 


Cornwallis, tells shareholders that while 
sales have been maintained in this country 
profits were lower than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1960 and that for the year as 
a whole profits from home paper manufac- 
ture will be “ significantly ” lower. Never- 
theless he expects profits from other home 
activities and particularly those from over- 
seas to make “a very important contribu- 
tion to profits.” News has also come this 
week of a further extension of Reed’s over- 
seas interests with the announcement of 
plans to build a £4 million carton board 
mill in southern Italy. The chances that 
Albert E. Reed will be able to maintain the 
dividend at 16 pet cent on the increased 
capital have certainly not been dimmed by 
this interim statement although the cover 
for such a payment is likely to be slender. 
Thus the £1 “ A” shares have held up well 
this week but at 43s. are still close to their 
1961 low and yield 73 per cent, reflecting 
the many short term uncertainties and the 
sheer weight of recently issued capital. 


the week to 47s. 9d. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS Oc. 16 Oct. 30 ‘Nov. 13 
LAST DEALINGS : Oct. 27 Nov. 10 Novy. 24 
ACCOUNT DAY Nov. 7 Nov. 21 Dec 5 


HE cut in Bank Rate to 6 per cent last 

Thursday caused no more than a 
ripple in the stock market last week and 
investors paid much more attention to the 
latest company news and the prospects of 
a capital gains tax. Before the weekend 
the company news had a depressing effect 
on equity prices, but the market was pre- 
pared for the results from De La Rue, 
A. E, Reed and BMC;; the fall in prices 
was halted on Tuesday and reversed on 
Wednesday. The rally was enough to off- 
set earlier falls and The Economist indi- 
cator rose fractionally from 356 to 356.4 
over the week to Wednesday ;-more gains 
appeared on Thursday with some buying 
for the new account. 

The gilt-edged market was fairly busy 
last Thursday but around the weekend the 
amount of business fell, though the drop in 
Treasury Bill rate on Friday helped to 
keep prices up. .After the weekend the 
shortage of credit in the money market and 
the competitive influence of the £10 million 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation loan, 
coming soon after the LCC and Bootle 
issues, combined to restrict the amount of 
investment buying ; there was also some 
profit-taking among short-dated stocks. On 
Wednesday the government long-dated tap 
stock, Treasury 53 per cent 2008-12, 
attracted buyers and over the week the 
stock gained 4 to 84. Undated stocks were 
quiet before the weekend but War Loan 
went up by % to 52% xd and among the 
shorts Exchequer 53 per cent 1966 gained 
ts to 9855. 

Bank shares had a quiet week; the 
leaders showed mixed movements and in- 
surances made good earlier losses after 
selective buying on Wednesday. The 
revival in equities was due in part to the 
Chancellor’s statement in the Commons on 
Tuesday that there might be expansion in 
the economy early next year. Electrical 
shares scored gains on press comment and 
EMI gained 1s. 6d. to 38s. over the week, 
mainly after the chairman’s statement. 
Stores shares were an active market, with 
several anouncements this week ; following 
early falls Marks and Spencer “A” improved 
after the interim results to lose only 6d. over 


' the week to 103s. 6d. Debenhams’ property 


development plans encouraged some buying 
and the shares gained 2s, 9d. to 56s. 9d. 


There was some profit-taking among | 


Tubes which came back Is. to 66s. 6d. 
American interest in Beechams waned and 
they lost 1s. 9d. to 51s. but Unilever in 
their new form again attracted buyers and 
gained Is. 3d. to 41s. 3d. Motor shares 
were firm and so were food shares, though 
National Canning lost 9d. to 41s. 9d. 
Steel shares were again out of favour, and 
the interim statements generally depressed 
paper shares, though Bowater were in 
demand on Wednesday and gained 6d. on 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 4, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £14,712,000 
compared with a deficit of £42,594,000 in the previous week and a 
surplus of £55,595,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line”’ of £27,170,000 leavins 
a total cumulative deficit to date of £721,145,000 comparec 
with £678,644,000 in 1960-61. 














































April |, | April |, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, ended | ended 
£'000 Estimate Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
1961-62 5. 4, * 4, 
1960 1961 1960 1961 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... 794,468 23,123| 31,110 
Surtax ..eesees 42,600 1,300; 1,300 
Death Duties .. 134,600 4,300; 4200 
53,300 1,600; 14.900 
Profits tax, EPT 171,400 daa seen 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . 50 
Total Inland Rev. 46,310 
Customs....... 885,544 31,179 
Bucise. «'s islet 590,570 75,465) 44,220 
Total Customs 
and Excise... 1,476,114 75,399 





Motor Duties .. 


PO (Net Recpts) 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 
undry Loans .. 
Miscellaneous .. 


} 1,076 


122,785 





Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest .. 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 
Supply Services. 












373,185| 403,600 
49,996| 48,961 


19,603| 7,238 





3,029 


4,603 
2,762,972 


3,190,756 


8 
74,090 


eeeeee 























‘ Above-line ” - - + + 
OF DORE. sico senses 372,411 | 364,850) 55,595| 14,712 
‘Below-line ’’ Net Expen- 
ture” . naecusawens 306,233} 356,295} 19,950) 27,170 
-_ _ e _ 
Total Surplus or Deficit | 678,644; 721,145] 35,645| 12,458 
let receipts from : oF i 
Tax Reserve Certificates 158,359 172,219} 10,012} 11,681 
Savings Certificates..... 40,600 |— 16,500}... 400 
Defence Bonds ........ 64,989 | 17,782] 1,891) —268 
Premium Savings Bonds. 35,340 | 25,600 850; 1,600 
Vetal... ii dvencaisaens 299,288 199,101} 12,753) 13,413 


*Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
961-62 compared with a net receipt of £6 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 








| Treasury Bills = oe ‘ 
é pee AS oe ene Plone 
Public | Bank of 

Tender | Tap Dept. | England | Debs. 
1960 
ov. § | 3,630-0 1,572°4 181-3 5,383 -7 
1961 
ug. 5 | 3,280-0 | 1,882-6 | 207-3 | 5369-9 
» 12| 3,290-0 1,712°9 206-6 aie 5,209-4 
» 19 | 3,290-0 1,732°5 316-8 1-5 5,340-7 
» 26) 3,280-0 1,840-0 201-9 2:3 5,324:1 
pt. 2} 3,260-0 1,855-3 239°4 5,354-°8 
» 9 | 3,240-0 1,886-4 221-4 5,347-9 
» 16] 3,340-0 1,905-2 229-5 5,374°7 
» 23 | 3,220-0 1,928-7 228-3 5,377°0 
» 30) 3,220-0 2,018 -6 283-7 ; §,225-3 
et. 7 | 3,240-0 1,998-1 207-2 5,445°3 
» 14} 3,260-0 2,003 -4 208-7 5,472-2 
» 211 3,270-0 1,997-8 183-1 5,450-9 
» 28 3,280-0 2,003 -2 211-5 5,494-8 
ov, 4) 3,280-0 | 2,063-7 201-1 0:8 5,545-5 






Money and Exchanges 


THE-MONEY MARKET 


At the Treasury bill tender following the 
cut in Bank rate to 6 per cent the syn- 
dicate of discount houses raised its bid for 
the gi-day bills on offer by 1s. 6d. to 
£98 12s. 11d., and the ‘average rate of dis- 
count fell correspondingly by 6s. 0.47d. to 
£5 8s. 6.10d. per cent. This was not a large 
absolute fall after a 3 per cent cut in Bank 
rate but after the anticipatory reductions in 
bill rate it has nonetheless placed the rate 7% 
per cent below the new Bank rate. This 
leaves the market little room for manoeuvre, 
and since it is already having to pay 53-3 
per cent for day to day money to finance 
bills taken up this week at 57% per cent, it 
is possible that the downward slide in the 
bill rate may soon be checked. The market’s 
allotment of 91-day bills and the first of 
the 63-day bills averaged 69 per cent com- 
pared with the previous week’s 66 per cent. 

Credit has again been tight in Lombard 
Street this week and the authorities have 
taken the opportunity of forcing the market 
to borrow from the Bank of England at the 
penal rate on all but two days. 

This week in New York the authorities 
increased the bill offer in order to drive-up 
short-term rates. The three months bill rate 
rose from 2.280 per cent to 2.349 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 








Bank rate (from -% Discount rates % 
614%, 2/11/6l) .... 6 (Wednesday) : 
Deposit rates Bank bills: 

(7 days’ notice): 60 days ...... 559-5! li6 
CE ccrndche see 3 months....  55g—S!lig 
Discount houses... 4—4!4 4months.... 55g-5ilig 
Local Authorities.. 6!4 6 months.... 553-534 

Call money: Fine trade bills: 
Clearing banks’ 3 months.... 634-7!5 

minimum ...... 43g 4months.... 634-7! 

Day-to-day........ 439-5! 6 months.... 
ee ea en ie ee ae eae 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 

rate: Qe  Ficstcn as 2-280 

(from 3'%, 11/8/60) 3 Nov. 6....... 2-349 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





| Nov. 9, Nov. 4, | Nov. Il, 
1960. | 1961 | 1961 


Guinean sp tethelegeiienalectehioclia ti aiaiariesitiNestas tacks 
issue Department* : 


& mitiion 


] 
Notes in circulation....... 2,224-6 : . 
Notes in banking dept. .... | 25-8 | OO. els 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-7 [2324-0 /|2,374-0 
Other securities .....:.... 0-8 07 | 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 15 0-3 0-3 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........... 9-2 15-4 12-2 
Special deposits .......... | 150-3 230-3 232-7 
OO Siva sclaccdecpauia | 248-2 248-9 249-2 
WNW 20k devises Scnmeens | 64-9 70-1 68-4 
WORN e Sp weiss ceaivaceh cues | 472-7 564-6 562°5 
Soaeites : | s2 } 
WOT, 6 5 ba o0s io dace | . 7-5 | . 
Discounts and advances.... | 39°7 Ke 30:2 
WES is donvndincpacbants 19-1 19-2 19-3 
WOsks's tatccegeatenheaes 464-0 551-5 517-9 
Banking department reserve . 20-5 21-0 62-4 
f % % % 
* Prepenign i oh lesers nt 5°6 3:7 tied 





eens eens 
_*Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased.by £50 million to £2,375 million on 
November 8th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 





Three Months’ Bills 






















Date of | j dl 
Tender Average | Allotted 
Offered Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate * 
1960 | 91 day 43 day d % 
Nov. 4}; 250-0 30-0 480-3 97 9-79 58 
SEE anRnEEEEEE 
1961 
Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 134 3-33 44 
eee 250-0 394-7 134 8-5! 41 
oie 250-0 379-6 134 1-83 él 
erat 260-© 409-9 134 0-12 39 
Sept. | | 250°C 379-8 134 0-50 48 
an ae 260-6 | 441-6 132 10-81 60 
es - 250-0; 407-0 131 10-99 59 
aa 250-0 383-3 |- 130 6-5I 65 
ios 270-0 447-9 131 0-48 39 
Oct. 6 260-0 397-9 122 5-80 57 
a ae 260-O+ 419-0 120 2-28 59 
ao a 250-0 416-1 118 5-35 5! 
27 250-0 431-2 114 6°57 66 
91 day 63 day 
200-0 60-0 412-7 6-toO 





* On November 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 12s. I1d. 
secured 63 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £230 million 91 day bills and- 
£40 million 63 day bills. + Allotment cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 




















Effective Limits 
November 8 
United States $ 2:78-2-82* 2°815 16-716 2-815 16-716 
Canadian $... ad F 2-9! i g—!3ig | 2-9013 6-15) 6 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13 -823,-83 13 -8234-83 
Swiss. Fr. «22. 11-94-12-547, 12- 1553-7, 12- 157g-16!g 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96— 140-02!5- 140-00- 
142-05 07', 05 
Dutch Gid.... 9-983,-10-28!5 10- 1253-7, 10-13'4-!5 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-037-11-365 11 +247g-25!, 11-25'4-! 
Portug. Esc. .. mg 80-17-27 80- 17-2: 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 17453446! 4 1746-46! 
Swedish Kr... | 14:27!2-14-70 14-545g~7, 14-5434-55 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!,-19-62 19-3713, 19-37!g-3 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30! 20-03-03', 20-03-03'4 
* Official Limits 
aleed States $e sisi cicscccces 13ig-'ige. pm | '3)6-!y6c. pm 
GMM sek cctvccutdead kes 4c. pm e—34c. pm 
WONG a fc Gocdtewca hacen 2!,-2c. pm =| 2!4-134c. pm 
Des sc ickckseccécthonctn 4'4-334c. pm | 414-334c. pm 
Mba CRkas « sxaeciescicasceses 30-20c. pm 30-20c. pm 
EN eas clic ccc c¥idhicndes 2!'3-2¢. pm 27g-23gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ........-.4-- 4-3!2pf. pm 4-3!2pf. pm 
Th 
CUniend Seated Gok. cis scticcess oe. pm 2-17gc. pm 
GIP Kiln tas dvi ncdeed canis 2'g-2c. pm = |-° 2!g—2c. pm 
Glen CGS 5 5 occ chia HEC Beceeeeus 10! 4-934c. pm | 10!4-934c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ......000000- 10-9!opf. pm | 10-9!apf. pm 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/23, | 250/2 
» ($ a tl a a ch 35-19! 35-19! 


Market Rates: Spot 


November 2 | November 3 November 4 | November 6 | November 7 | November 8 


2-815 16-716 2-813g-!5 | 2-817 16-916 2-817 16-916 
34 | 2:90! Nie-131g | = 2-905g-3, 2-909 16-1155 
13 -83-83!, 13 -823,-83 13 -83!,-3 13-83!4-!5 
12: 16lg—3g 12+ 1635-5, | 12-16%p-I7!g | 12-17—!4 
140-00- 140-02!5- 140-05- 40-07!5- 
05 07!, 10 12) 
10- 13!'2-3, 10- 1334-14 10- 137g-14!, 10-14—!, 
11-25'4-!5 11 -257g-26! 11 -263g—5g 1) 267-27! 
80-17-27 80-17-27 80-17-27 80-17-27 
1746—46!5 1746-46! 1746! 4-34 1746!4-47 
14-543,-55 14-5553~7g 14-557g-56!g 14-565_~7, 
19-37"4—ly 19-373g5g 19-371.-3, 19-38-14 
20 -03'g—33 20-033,—53 20 -0353-7g 20 -033,-04 


One Month Forward Rates 














13;6—!" ge. pm | !3i6—l" gc. pm | '3i¢-! ig. pm.| Big—!lige. pm 
Ie-34e. pm 1 4c. pm S16 3igc. pm | '5i¢~!3; 6c. pm 
2'4-134c. pm 2!3-2c. pm 234-2! 4c. pm | 234-2!4c. pm 
41 4-334c. pm | 4!4-334c. pm 4!2-4c. pm 4! pm 
30-20c. pm 30-20c. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 
27g-23gc. pm | 234—-2!oc. pm | 27g—23gc: pm 3-2!2¢. p 
4-3!opf. pm 4-3!2pf. pm | 4!4-334pf. pm | 414-334pf. pm 
ree Months Forward Rates 
2-17gc. pm 2-17gc. pm 2-17gc. pm) 2! i¢—1!Sigc. pm 
2'g—2c. pm 2'g-2c. pm 23;6-2! 6c. pm| 2!4-2'gc. pm 
10! 4-93 4c. pm | 10!4-934c. pm | 10!2-10c. pm | 10!2-10c. pm 
10-9!opf. pm | 10-9!apf. pm | 10! 4-93 4pf. pm | 10! 4-93 4pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| as | 250/1'> 250/134 250/14 
aia 35-19! 35-19! 35-19! 
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—— The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
° BRITISH 
The U n ited States Prices and Wages........- Oct. 21st External Trade ........... Nov. 4t 
Manpower and Output.... Sept. 23rd Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 14th 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where 
annual rates are shown. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Sept. 30th United States, <0 «4000 seaos This week 








PRICES AND WAGES 









Average weekly earn. 


i i External prices Stock , ; 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices e prices ings in manufacturing 











eee —- SO] perenne re howe Compo- oe. 
All com- ; , | Terms | cite j Atcurrent) At 1960 
modities Amol | All items Food | Clothing Housing Import | Export of rete site index sear apiece 
—— oa ore =~ =~ 3 ae 1957-59 Ricerca 
1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 = 100 $ 
_ peat —_-——- roe : tT 7 
FPSO is vpdivsenseb causes ewe 104-4 107-3 102-8 104-1 103-5 |. 101:7 100 | 100 | 100 36°6 54-14 | 65-54 
NPNe 2s tiewctcawedseeOns ease 119-5 89-1 124-6 118-3 107-9 129-2 7 | 110 106 116-7 89-47 | 90-83 
NOE sa» sick esantede seh sto 119-6 88-8 126°5 119-7 109-4 131-5 118 Ht | 106 113-9 90-91 90-91 | 
NOT, INR. 3. vo.0 ba asiek eh cas 118-2 85-1 127-6 120-9 109-6 132-4 116 114 102 132-8 94:24 | 93-40 
6 MUR sc tahghvitn cae eph cee 118-6 87-1 128-1 122:0 | 109-9 132-4 sige aie bss 132-7 94:00 | 92:79 | 
oe... METER ESTO 118-9 88-6 128-0 f2i-2. 4: 09-9 132-3 se ake | 137-4 93:83 | 92:72 
SOPIIMNDO ooo. cas soy 118-8 87-2 128-3 121-1 Mb 1. 51326 ad oe 136-2 92°66 | ‘ 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
enamel 
Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 


























HE E 





| 


] 


Gross eae pS eo ae i elacnkessinst _ 

ereenteee ee Durable goods Non-durable goods pra 2: ro a 

Seasonally | pro. | [7 ehheeateals | seommnaliy | Tote 4 Tom) | ares 

adjusted | duction Total Metals | Vehicles, Total Textiles, | | and adjusted — — ihen 

annual ft Olen | clothing | petroleum} annual ed SR te 
rate __|_ products rates |__| seasonally 

$ billion 1957=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 

















WE ihe ne ad eee | 61,442 | 59,378 


NG vixcdacesyeuaaase cee 69,394 | 65,581 | 
Daksa cen canxakece ccna 70,612 | 66,671 | 


ee 


ee ee 





CO0D0 BUA 


~o 


PRARN unr 


TRADE 


ea el lel LT TL RR RR Ea eA RRR NANA EN A A NEN ETA ANN RN RAR ERE A A EN EER I RE NT A NN 








re Wholesale Retail Imports for US consumption evens: ahaa Volume of trade 
ramen | ’ oe | —— - — mwa —— 
Annua : Crud Semi- | Finishe 
jones Sales | Stocks? Sales | Stocks? Total senietals | cast cee, Total | goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted ‘ Z $ million ‘ ; *  1948= 100 
SED nb vec See ets hbase eee 178-3 7°5 7°9 | 10-9 1,044 
OP . «<- ctxiestaiicoe ie 314-0 12-3 12-6 | 18-0 145 
FOE died os Suet son eeee sere 328-9 12:3 13-2 | 18-3 1,69 
ER Pa gis sscveswncuciel 2-1 | 13-4 | 17-9 1,688 
pf Nas 5K redeem eee 336-17 12°8 | 13-5 | 18-0 | 1,725 
fd sss, esos tae ee <<? a | i: 1,678 
SMT ogc cace eee 5 | 0 | 1,617 
RE vases 342°0 7 43-4 | 13-6 18-26 | 1,633 
{ 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit? Banking statistics? Budget expenditure4 Bond yields 
Pras ret , oe -.... -)sSimpies Leench | Teeable. Liens 
| Surplus mont axable 
Total | seve | Reicoianl Total | Instalment] !nvest- Loans Total | or Treasury | Govt. | 
| | c | ments | deficit bills | bondss bonds 
- { oamasineeouinins — = ! — ~ - - —_ anes oenee = 
$ billion : seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; BOS ‘ 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
SOE Kiccudacinwsace seeeae 17-8 42°5 33:1 8-4 \- 2°44 2°82 
SOD ssp 5'0s's 050 0b450e¥ue vase 11-3 110-8 80-3 2:4 3: 4-08 4:38 
Oe cided) she tesden 12-0 117-6 76°5 1-2 2: 4-02 4-41 
PPO PUN N55 sckcesdsbedwesan 12-9 117-9 7:2 0:7 2: 3-73 4:27 
Ter ee ee 13-0 118-0 7:9 2°8 2: 3-88 4-33 
MER caccisccsthaee ute 12-9 118-1 6:3 3-3 1.3 3-90 4-4l 
» August 12-8 118-5 7:6 1-3 2: 4:00 4-45 
» September 12-7 120-8 6°8 2:2 2: 4:02 4-45 





(') 1948 figures are not strictly comparable. (2) End of period. (3) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal years ended June 30th. 
(5) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years (except 1948: due or callable after 15 years). (6) September, 18-2. (7) Average for second quarter. (8) Average for 
third quarter. (9) October 6-8. 
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Unilever 





1961 
APPOINTMENTS 


RAW 
MATERIALS 


UNILEVER INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR THE POST OF BUYER 


OF RAW MATERIALS. 


i 


The inan appointed will join the central team in London which buys oilseeds, oils, 
and fats in world markets for Unilever companies in many countries. He will be 
responsible to the Chief Buyer for advising on policy on his particular commodities 
and for executing buying orders on behalf of Unilever companies. 


Candidates should be in the age range of 28-33 years. 


They must have 


considerable experience in the world oils and fats trade. They must have a quick 
and acute mind and the calibre to make important decisions and stand by them. 
They must be able to work with people at many levels, both inside and outside 


Unilever. 


The starting salary will depend on qualifications and experience, but will not 
be less than £1,500 per annum. 


Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, should be addressed to:— 
THE CHIEF BUYER, UNILEVER RAW MATERIALS LIMITED, UNILEVER HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4 


International Metallurgical Company 


requires ; — 


MALE SECRETARY 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


To travel with Chairman probably 
spending 4 months in Europe, 4 
months in U.S.A. and 4 months 
travelling elsewhere in the world. 


Duties will include: — 
* Preparing agendas and keeping 
clear minutes of meetings. 


follow-up _ of 
agents or 


* Initiating active 
branch companies, 
important decisions. 

Requirements are:— 

@ Single, Age 24-30; 


@ Stable and discreet character, 
pleasant and adaptable personality; 


@ Very good French; 


@ Commerce or Economics degree or 
Commercial experience; 


@ Good shorthand-typing. 
@ Salary by arrangement. 
This is a permanent, progressive 


Post with a _ well-established and 
expanding Company. 


Interviews will be arranged in 
London during November. 


Apply in your own handwriting 
giving curriculum vitae to Box 1563, 


The Economist, 22, Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 
EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the post of STAFF 
TUTOR in Holly Royde College with the 
salary and status of either Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in the University. Applicants should 
hold a good Honours degree in one of the 
following subjects :—Literature, Philosophy or 
Sociology. Salary scales per annum :—Lecturer, 
£1,050 to £1,850; Assistant Lecturer, £800 to 
£950. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance scheme. Initial salary and status 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Duties to commence on January 1, 1962, or 
as soon as possible thereafter. Applications 
should be sent not later than Monday, 
November 20, 1961, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


‘UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from graduates in 
Economics or Commerce for appointment to 
the above-mentioned Fellowship. The Fellow 
will be required to study the costs and economic 
benefits of the Ord River Scheme in the north 
of Western Australia. 

The level of the appointment will depend on 
the successful applicant’s qualifications and 
experience and will be either a Senior Research 
Fellowship within the salary range £A2,450- 
£3,000 p.a. or a Junior Research Fellowship 
within the salary range £A1,750-£2,450 p.a. In 
the case of a Senior Fellow the tenure will be 
for a period of twelve months, and for a Junior 
Fellow a period of eighteen months. 

It is important that intending applicants 
obtain details of the procedure to be followed 
in applying for the post and a copy of the 
conditions of appointment before submitting 
their applications. This information, together 
with further information about the research 
programme, is available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the _ British 
Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London. 
on Dece-nber 16, 1961. 


CONSETT IRON COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Organisation 
Methods 


Applications are invited for the 
position of Senior Organisation 
and Methods Assistant with 
Consett Iron Company Limited. 
Apgiicants should be aged 25 to 35 
and have a university degree or 
professional or technical qualifi- 
cations. Experience in e in- 
vestigation and re-design of 
clerical procedures is essential 
and a knowledge of modern data 
processing techniques would be 
ghly desirable. 

The successful candidate will 
require to work in close collabora- 
tion with a team of computer 
programmers engaged in pro- 
gramming a large-scale computer, 
and he will require to re-design 
clerical routines for application 
to the computer. He will also 
require to undertake such other 
methods investigations as are 
required. 

Salary will be commensurate with 
age, qualifications and experience; 
assistance may be given with 
housing. 

Applications should he sent to the 


Personnel Manager, 
Consett Iron Company Limited, 
Consett, Co. Durham. 
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EASTERN NIGERIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
ENUGU—NIGERIA 


BREWERY MANAGER 


Applications are invited from Uni- 
versity Graduates in Economics or 
Industria} Management for the post of 
Manager of the new Brewery now 
under construction at Umwuahia-Ibcku. 


Applicants should not be under 35 
years of age and have had at least ten 
years’ experience in a commercial or 
industrial establishment, He must be 
a person of proven ability but may be 
required to undergo practical training 
in a brewery in Nigeria or overseas. 


Applications should be addressed to 
the General Manager, Industria} and 
Commercial Division, E.N.D.C. Head 
Office, Enugu, Nigeria, to reach him 
not later than November 30, 1961, 
and clearly marked “ BREWERY 
MANAGER.” 


EASTERN NIGERIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
ENUGU—NIGERIA 


Applications are invited from Un 
versity Graduates in Economics with 
qualifications in marketing for the 
post of 


SALES MANAGER 


in the new Brewery now under con 
struction at Umuahia-Ibeku. 


Applicants should not be under 35 
years of age and have had ten years 
experience as a Sales Manager in a 
commercial establishment. He must 
be a person with proven sales and 
marketing abilities but may be required 
to undergo further training in Nigeria 
or overseas. 


Applications should be addressed to 
the General Manager, Industrial and 
Commercial Division, ENDC Head 
Office, Enugu, clearly marked ‘** Sales 
Manager”, to reach ‘him not later 
than November 30, 1961. 


EASTERN NIGERIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATiUi. 
ENUGU—NIGERIA 


Applications are invited from Um 
versity Graduates in Economics o1 
Industrial Management for the post of 


MANAGER 


ot the new Glass Industry now under 
construction at Trans-Amadi Layout, 
Port Harcourt. 


Applicants should not be under 35 
years of age and have had at least 
ten years’ experience in a commercial 
or industrial establishment. He must 
be a person of proven abilify but may 
be required to undergo practical train- 
ing in a Glass Industry overseas. 


Applications should be addressed to 
the General Manager, Industrial and 
Commercial Division, E.N.D.C. Head 
Office, Enugu, not later than November 
30, 1961, and clearly marked “ Giass 
Manager.” 


EASTERN NIGERIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
ENUGU—NIGERIA 


SALES MANAGER 
GLASS INDUSTRY 


Applications are invited from Uni- 
versity Graduates in Economics with 
qualifications in marketing for the 
post of Sales Manager in the new 
Glass Industry now under construction 
at Trans-Amadi Layout, Port Harcourt. 


Applicants should not be under 35 
years of age and have had 10 years’ 
experience as a Sales Manager in a 
commercial establishment. He must 
be a person with proven sales and 
marketing abilities but may be required . 
to undergo further training in Nigeria 
or overseas. 


Applications should be addressed to 
the General Manager. Industria] and 
Commercia] Division, E.N.D.C., Head 
Office, Enugu, Nigeria, clearly markea 
“*Sales Manager”, and should reach 
him not later than November 30, 1961. 





For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
604 and 605 
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CONSETT IRON COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Computer 
Programmers 


Consett Iron Company will 
shortly install an IBM 1401 com- 
puter to control production of 
steel plate at their new Plate Mill, 
one of the largest in Europe. 
Additional programming staff is 
required for this work, and appli- 
cations are invited from suitably 
qualified men and women. Appli- 
cants should be preferably in the 
25 to 35 age group and should have 
a degree or professional or tech- 
nical qualification. Preference 
will be given to those with prev- 
ious programming experience, 

rticularly with IBM equipment. 

andidates with = Organ- 
isation and Methods experience 
will also be favourably considered. 
Salary will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience ; 
assistance may be given with 
housing. 


Applications should be sent to the 
Personnel Manager, 


Consett Iron Company Limited, 
Consett, Co. Durham. 





DOWNING COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE 
FELLOWSHIP IN HISTORY 


The Governing Body hope to elect a Fellow 
in, History with tenure commencing not later 
than October 1, 1962. : d 

The total emoluments, including payment 
for teaching, will be £1,050 per annum (£850 
if resident in College) together with normal 
Fellowship allowances. 

Applications should be made not later than 
December 31, 1961. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Master. 





MILK MARKETING BOARD 


AWARDS IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


The Milk Marketing Board _ invite 
applications for their awards for 
vocational study and for research in 
agricultural economics. The awards 
are open to men and women who are 
graduates of universities in the United 
Kingdom in any subject, but preference 
is given to those whose degrees have 
been obtained in agriculture, in 
economics, or in social or business 
studies. Candidates are expected to 
have gained a first-class or - good 
second-class Honours degree, but any 
qualifications of similar status may be 
accepted. 


There are two categories of awards: 


(a) STUDENTSHIPS (£600-£700 per 
annum) are_ for postgraduate 
students qualified to study for a 
postgraduate degree or diploma or 
to take up research work in agri- 
cultural economics ; 


(b) FELLOWSHIPS (£800-£1,200 per 
annum) are for persons who have 
already had experience in pgst- 
graduate study in some subject 
cognate with agricultural eco- 
nomics. 


Applications should be sent not later 
than January 31, 1962, to the Secre- 


tary, Awards in Agricultural 
Economics, Milk Marketing Board, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, from whom 


further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


COMMONWEALTH BANK GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited from graduates or 
graduands in Economics, or graduates or 
graduands in Arts who have specialised in 
Economics for Commonwealth Bank Scholar- 
ships. Graduands may make application and 
later supply, when available, evidence of final 
results at graduation. Commonwealth Bank 
Scholarships, which are tenable in the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, are available for research in 
the Faculty of Economics. They are awarded 
in the first instance for one year, but may be 
renewed for a second year and, in exceptional 
circumstances, for a third year. A scholar may 
hold the Scholarship in the third year either at 
the University of Sydney or at an approved 
overseas University, The value of the Scholar- 
ship is £A1,000 per annum. 

Further information and application forms 
may _be obtained from the Registrar, University 
of Sydney, Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, with whom applications close on 


December 31, 1961, 
M. A. TELFER, 
Registrar. 





NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 
ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 


Applications are invited for the above 
pensionable appointment in the _ Statistics 
Department at a commencing salary within the 
range £770/£1,015 per annum according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Candidates should preferably be not more 
than 27 years of age and must hold an_appro- 
priate graduate or equivalent qualification. 
Preference will be given to Honours graduates 
in Economics combined with Accountancy. 

The Assistant Economist will be concerned 
with cost and price studies within the business 
and with the analysis of economic trends, as 
they affect the gas industry. The work offers 
ample scope for initiative in the application of 
the economist’s approach to the solution of 
business problems. 

Detailed applications, giving the names of 
two referees, should reach the Secretary of the 
Board, Bridgewater House, 60 Whitworth 
Street, Manchester, 1, within 14 days. 





STATISTICIAN—QUALITY 
CONTROL 


S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd., 
wish to engage the services of a 
Statistician. 


Applicants should be graduates with 
a minimum period of two years’ prac- 


tical experience in quality control 
procedures, and not only capable 
of statistical analysis, but be fully 


conversant with the theory and practice 
of modern statistical techniques. 


The person appointed will. be in 
charge of the Statistical Services Unit 
of the Quality Control] Department of 
the Motor Accessory Factory. at 
Cricklewood, which is engaged in 
quantity production of electrical and 
mechanical instruments and associated 
electrical equipment. 


_This post is a¥ailable now and inter- 
views will be arranged immediately. 


Write in confidence, quoting refer- 
ence SM.442, to: 


The Staff Manager, 
S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) 


LTD., 
Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. 


GOVERNMENT OF UGANDA _ 


A Statistician is required in the Ministry of 
Economic Development, Uganda. Candidates, 
preferably aged under 45, should have a First 
or Second Class Honours degree in Economics. 
Duties will include taking charge of a section 
in the Statistics Branch, planning investigations 
into allocated subjects, analysing the results 
and preparing tables and draft reports. 

Appointment on contract for one tour of 
21-27 months in first instance. Inclusive salary 
Scale £1,221-£2,448; experience taken into 
account when assessing entry point. Gratuity 
of 25 per cent of total salary. Income tax at 
local rates. Free passages. Generous home 
leave and education allowances. Free medical 
attention. 

Apply in first instance with summary of 
persona] particulars to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Department of Technical Co-operation, 
Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.1, from 
whom further details may be obtained. Please 
quote reference number RC.206/153/01/A3 and 
State full name. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Applications are 
INVESTIGATIONAL ie 
DEPARTMENT of AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS. Candidates should have 
academic qualifications and/or practical experi- 
ence in Agriculture, Economics or Accountancy, 
Salary scale £650 x £25 to £750 x £50 to £950 
with membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme. Graduates would have an 
initial salary of £725 per annum. Investiga- 
tional officers may be considered on reaching 
a salary of £800 per annum for promotion to 
the grade of Senior Investigational Officer 
(salary scale; £1,050 x £50 to £1,300 merit 
bar-line) x £50 to £1,550). Applications should 
be sent not later than Monday, November 20, 
1961, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
ASSISTANT BURSARSHIP 


Applications for the above-mentioned post 
are invited from persons with good accountancy 
experience who hold a recognised accountancy 
or secretarial qualification. Experience of 
Hollerith punched card equipment will be an 
advantage. Other things being equal preference 
will be given to candidates who are between 
the ages of 24 and 30 years. 

The salary scale attached to the post is 
£2,150 p.a., rising by annual increments of £75 
to a maximum of £2,825 p.a. 

Conditions of service include free air passages 
for the successful applicant and his wife and 
children, home leave, furnished housing accom- 
modation at a reasonable rental, and a con- 
tributory Superannuation Scheme (5 per cent 
employee, 124 per cent employer). Income 
tax rates are low, 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close in Hong Kong and London 
on December 18, 1961. 
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MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 
(Information) 


Owing to the continuing expansion of the Company, the Market 

Research Department of Mars Limited wish to appoint an 
additional Market Research Officer, 
_ [he successful applicant will be responsible for a wide and 
interesting range of operations which may include packaging 
research, retail and consumer surveys undertaken in connection 
with merchandising and operational research tests, and research on 
advertising. The job will also involve the preparation of special 
reports based on available market data and the further develop- 
ment of general market intelligence. There would be full scope 
for experimental research into new. techniques, and the man or 
woman who fills this appointment will be working in a context 
of a department which undertakes a large volume of research, and 
is. fully equipped with its own field staff and data processing 
equipment, \ 

Applicants should be between 27 and 33 years of age, and 
preferably have a degree in Economics or Psychology with 
Statistics as a subsidiary subject. 

Salary will be in the range 


£1,700 — £2,200 


and the Company operates a very generous Social Security 
Scheme covering Pension, Life Assurance and Sickness benefits 
which is entirely non-contributory. . 

Applications, stating age, education and experience, should be 
addressed to: 


Chief Personnel Officer, Mars Limited, 
Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks, 


{ COUNTY BOROUGH OF IPSWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CHANTRY MIXED SECONDARY SCHOOL (GROUP XXIV) 


Applications are invited for appointment as 


HEAD TEACHER 


of the above new ten-form entry Mixed Secondary School which will serve a 
developing housing area on the southern outskirts of the County Borough. It is 
designed for a five-year course, the first two years to be housed in a Lower 
School teaching block and the remaining three years in six House Blocks. The 
first stage, accommodating approximately 600 pupils, will be opened in 
September, 1962. 


The Committee envisages the appointment of a person under the age of fifty 
who is a Head, a Deputy Head or holds a position of high responsibility in 
the Educational field. 


Application forms, obtainable from the undersigned, must be received by 
November 30, 1961. 
T. HILL, 


J. 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Department, 
17, Tower Street, 
Ipswich. 
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A nationally known company selling to farmers, urgently requires a 


MATHEMATICIAN / STATISTICIAN 


who should possess either a Diploma in Statistics or have attended a 
comprehensive course in Statistics. The successful candidate will 
work under the Commercial Director, and his duties will cover a wide 
variety of statistical work. In the main, he will be engaged in the 
Design and Assessment of Experiments in Livestock Feeding, the 
statistical assessment of Quality Control! Data for Animal Compounds, 
and the Operation of Plant. ; 
























There is an excellent contributory pension scheme, first-class welfare 
facilities and salary in accordance with experience/qualifications. 
Write, giving brief details of experience and career to date, to :— 
THE PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
THE BRITISH EXTRACTING COMPANY LIMITED, 
BROMBOROUGH PORT, NEW FERRY, 
BIRKENHEAD, CHESHIRE. 
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59, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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LIMITED. | Abroad for Parties of Young People, 1962" 
R. H. BARKSHIRE, or “ Holidays for Parties of Young People, 
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squires a 10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 27, 142 Great North Way, London, N.W.4. 
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WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 


STATISTICIAN 


A Statistician, preferably under 30 years of age with degree 
in statistics or equivalent qualifications, is required at the 
works of Workington Iron & Steel Company (situated on 
the Cumberland coast near the Lake District). 


The successful candidate will be responsible to the 
Operational Research and Work Study Manager for the 
application of Statistical techniques to problems in produc- 
tion and control. He will be responsible for providing a 
statistical service, and this will include the designing and 
supervising of works experiments. 


An electronic computing service is available at the Central 
Department of Operational Research at Sheffield. 


The company has a compulsory pension and life assurance 
scheme and offers opportunities for advancement throughout 
the departments and branches of the United Steel 
organisation. 





Apply to: 


The Secretary, Workington Iron & Steel Company, 
P.O, Box 5, Workington, Cumberland. 


WOMAN MATHEMATICIAN 


The City head office of an international Mining House has a vacancy for a woman 
graduate in mathematics or economics and statistics in a team responsible for the 
Starting salary, which will depend upon qualifications and 
less than £700 per annum for successful 


would be not 












































































































accounting and budgetary operations. 


ment will be based near Guildford. Prospects are excellent and 


The accounting depart- 








N.Z. ‘Voorburgwal, 
Bureau Lid., 
New Delhi i. 


142, Amsterdam-C. HONGKONG: The 
701-706 Marina House, 

or 12/1A_ Lindsay Street, 
aghma_ Street, 


Calcutta 16. RAN: 


Teheran. 


Advertising & 
INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., 


Gole 


Iranian Amalgamated 
IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 


{erjan Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 


ALY 


is, Tokyo Central. 
rican Standard, P.O, Box 30080, Nairobi. 


Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, 
JORDAN: 
LEBANON : Librairies Antoine, A 





Milan 12. JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, — KENYA: East 
. Naufal & Fréres, 
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N_additiona) Assistant is~ required for the 

Research Section, I.C.A. Secretariat. The 
work involved provides a broad introduction to 
research in the secial and ——— Sciences, 
and demands a good qualification in economic 
and related subjects and a knowledge of Euro- 
Brief details of qualifications 
to be sent to: International Co-operative 
Alliance, 11, Upper. Grosvenor Street, London, 
w.l, W.1, marked “* Personal.” 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Large financial and industrial holding com- 
pany requires a qualified accountant, aged 
under 35, to work under the direction of the 
Chief ‘Accountant. Applicants should have 
experience with an industrial or commercial 
concern,— particularly in budgeting and cost 
control and preferably also the preparation of 
consolidated accounts. Salary £1,500 to £2,000 
per annum with commensurate pension pro- 
visions. Please write to Box TE.218, c/o 
Hanway House, Clark’s Place, E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH ECONOMISTS 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
two positions of Research Economist in the 
newly established John Thomson Agricultural 
Economics Centre. The appointees will be 
required to carry out operations research in 
Agricultural Economics, Appointment will be 
for a period of up to five years in the first 
instance. 

The salary range for the positions will be 
identical with that of either a Lecturer or a 
Senior Lecturer within the University, depend- 
ing on the level of the appointment. The salary 
range for a Lecturer is at present £A1,750- 
£A2,350 p.a. and for a Senior Lecturer 
£A2,450-£A2,950 p.a., but it is expected that 
these ranges will be increased in the near future 


pean languages. 


.to £A1,750-£A2,450 and £A2,450-£A3,000 p.a., 


respectively. 

It is important that intending applicants 
obtain details of the procedure to be followed 
in applying for the posts and a copy of the 
conditions of appointment before submitting 
their applications. This information is avail- 
able from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth 
(Branch eS Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W 

Raothiatons ‘close in Australia and London 
on December 31, 1961. 


605 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


CHAIR OF LAW 


Applications are invited for a newly estab- 
lished full-time CHAIR OF LAW in the 
Faculty of Law with special reference to one or 
more of the fields of law which bear closely 
upon the work of the Faculty of Commerce 
and Social Science, for example, COMMER- 
CIAL LAW, I USTRIAL LAW, (including 
TRADES UNION ey ADMINISTRATIVE 
AW and FAMILY L 

Applications (three endless naming three 
referees, should be sent by December 31, 1961, 
to the Registrar, the University, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 15, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





For other appointments 
see page 603 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


invites applications for the 
GEORGE GOLLIN CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


The Gollin Chair, which has become vacant 
through the Lge of the present holder 





to another post in the Vay Se carries with 
it the headship of Department of 
Economics, 

The staff of the Department comprises at 
present the Gollin Professor, 3 Readers, 2 
Senior Lecturers, 9 Lecturers and 2 Tutors, i. 


The salary now attached to the Chair 
£A4,000, with superannuation on the F.S.S. vu. 
basis; salaries -—- at <a under review by 
the University. ersity has a liberal 
Study Leave Lg 

Candidates are invited to obtain from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of 
British Commonwealth (Br: 
borough House, Pall Mall, Lond 
from the Registrar of the University. 
Statements about the Chair and the Depart- 
ment and a copy of the formal terms of 
appointment. 

Full particulars of arrangements available 
for house-purchase finance may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 

The University will gladly supply further 
information on request to the istrar. 

Applications (in duplicate), giving the par- 
ticulars listed in the final paragraph of the 
statement, should reach the Registrar, University 
of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, mot 
later than January 31, 1962. 





EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil — Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 


Certificate of Education, etc. Also many 
practical] (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.— Write today for free prospectus and/or. 


advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
whieh interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


-PHE COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEAR- 
ING BANKERS. 


Notice is hereby given that the MAXIMUM 
RATE OF INTEREST allowed by the under- 
mentioned London Clearing Banks on deposits, 
which must be lodged for a minimum pe 
seven days and be subject to a minimum notice 
of withdrawal of seven days, will be FOUR per 
cent per annum until further notice. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. 
COUTTS & CO. 
DISTRICT aa ao. 


4 other London Degr 


B.Sc.(ECON) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, successfully prepares 
students ‘for this Degree’ (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable qualification 
for those seeking executive appointments 
commerce or industry, government or municipal 
posts.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 
ees, G.C.E., Law Exams., 
etc., from Registrar, University "Correspondence 
College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and students. 
Six-month and _ intensive ~ hy courses.— 
Ww Davies’s, 158 
Avenue, W.11. 


AISING SPIRITS, that’s my pet pastime. 
Nothing occult about the medium I employ 
—it’s superb EL CID Sherry served all round. 
Guaranteed to spread pleasure at any seance. 
R SALE. Lene 1951-60, com- 
Indexes if required.—Box 1565. 

ARE HOLIDAY. WISE—if you GO 
For your School or Youth party next 
year take your pick—a short trip across the 
Channel to France—or a more adyenturous 
visit to Russia—See the grandeur of Switzer- 
land’s mighty the warmth and 
colour of Italy, and its art and culture—or a 


nergren-Williams A.B. Nordenflychtsvagen via: Stockholm. SWITZERLAND: Agence 


Case, 123, Berne Transit. TANGANY 
African Standard, P.O. Box 


York 14, 
lications Co., 4055 Wilshire Bivd., 


No. 


Aeberhard, 
$ a Tanganyika Standard. P.O. Box 33, Dar es 
Salaam. TURKEY: e~%* ante: 469 Istklal 


Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. UGANDA: East 


6, Kampala. UNITED STATES: ‘erie Publications Inc., 30 East 
60th Street. New York 22, ¥.; Eastern News Cenaeete, 
N.¥.; The Economist, National Press Building, W 
Los_ Angeles 5, 
Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda Transversal Norte, Urbanizacion Gamaieuier he 
2589, Caracas. 


Inc., 306 West 1iith Street, 
gton D.C.; SS. 
VEN 


Babe 


aoaneae ; 


California. 
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RED CARPET The starting POINT is of crucial importance... 


CAR HHRE SERVICE when deciding to 


AL eligi assole BUY and SELL in LIBYA 
as near as your telephone 





SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN 


It’s easy to hire a car from Rootes— 

just lift the phone and the famous Rootes 
red-carpet service is at your command— 
at competitive rates. 

A Rootes hire car is ideal for every 
occasion—for that evening at the theatre, 
shopping expedition or week-end with 

fe FRIES friends. Business-wise people choose Rootes 
pumice staeccemmmes also for client visits and factory trips, 

a eu = for the use of visiting V.1.P.’s from 
overseas and on long-term contract 

for their sales fleet. 

With the latest models, perfectly 
maintained and fully insured, it’s a wise 


decision and good business to hire a TRIPOLI INTERNATIONAL FAIR i 
car from Rootes. 0 


opens from 


CAR Hire 20th FEBRUARY — 20th MARCH, 1962 


Phone: CUNningham 5141 It offers the foothold for trade not only in Africa, 
ABBEY HALL - ABBEY ROAD - LONDON NW8 but in Arab countries, too. 
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Also at: Birmingham 3 - 90 Charlotte Street 


Tel: Central 8411 Tripoli International Fair—Libya—P.0. Box 891 


Manchester - Olympia - Knott Mill c ~ . 





is knowing for sure hi 


One after another, go-ahead managements are turning 
to a completely modern—yet already fully proven—technique 
to increase productivity. These managements have discovered 


that the ability to observe by remote control cuts costs and 





speeds manufacture. The tool that makes this possible is closed 
circuit television for industry, pioneered by Pye. 
Pye Closed Circuit Television sees where the human eye 


cannot, is invaluable for many flow-line process systems, and 





enables the work of different departments to be more 

closely dovetailed. Almost every industry can benefit from it. 
The most experienced group of people in the country concerned 
with closed circuit television is to be found in the Industrial 
Division of the Pye organisation. Their experience could be 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, 
WRITE TO: 


PYE T.V.T. LIMITED 


placed fully and freely at your disposal. 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 
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| MOST: PEOPLE... 
| HOST PEOPLE... 
| LET'S-PROPOSE- 

__ ATOAST PEOPLE 





Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
_Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised Capital ... ... Pak. Rs. 60,000,000/- 
Issued and Subscribed Capital Pak. Rs. 30,000,000/- 
Paid-up Capital ae ... Pak. Rs. 30,000,000/- 
Reserve Funds ... ca .. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000/- 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1960 ... Pak. Rs. 772,300,000/- 

With a network. of 112 branches in all the important trade centres 0° 
East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in.a position to assis: 
those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. The Bank’s 
services are always available for any banking requirements in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business 
including opening or advising of commercial letters of credit, collection 
of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


| Head Offce : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
x 891 


Branches : 1. Aden 2. Colombo 3. Mombasa and 4. Rangoon 
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De Kuyper 


HOLLANDS GIN 








Encourage 
him 
to SAVE... 







FOR SALE 


CHAMPS ELYSEES- 
PARIS 


Freehold Building 





SUITABLE FOR LUXURY HOTEL 


Start your son on the right road. Teach him to save for 
a sound future with the Temperance. Regular savers 
receive annual bonuses, and money can always be 

di withdrawn when necessary. The Temperance will 
help him to help himself. 


Floor area 4800 m — Impeccable condition — High 
prestige value — Frontage.3] metres — 2 basements — 


Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R. 6. Ground floor and 6 storeys. Would suit large company, 


ms EM ee ion RA Ni C E International organisations, etc., 
PERMANENT aoe 


SLAND BUILDING SOCIETY - HAVAS. No. 2935/5398 rue Vivienne 17 PARIS. 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone: REGent 7282 
Branches Throughout The Country 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
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For all 


domestic and 
foreign business 













The Fuji Bank knows this diving girl. Her precious 
load makes up one of Japan’s prime exports. Wherever 
she brings up the pearl oysters from the tranquil seas 
yy around Japan, a Fuji branch is near by. 

Yee: MII) Business transactions flow smoothly through the Fuji 
Mid tid Yi Bank’s vast facilities, which, since 1880, have been pro- 
t , Yy YY : ani . , ? ? ’ p 

ta ty WY) Lc moting world-wide trade. 
j/ WY If you are importing cultured pearls, let the bank that 
ee Yj: y P g Pp , 


knows the source handle your exchange finances. 
Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and New 


The name is Fuji. 
Guinea and British Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world, 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 























189 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


LONDON OFFICES: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. | THE F U ol | 8 AN K LTD. 


AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. (TRADING BANK) 
AND BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2. (SAVINGS BANK) Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 
‘ Overseas Offices: London, New York, Calcutta 













fy. \taffordshire 
V4 for pottery... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insuranca | 


All the world knows that it’s Staffordshire for pottery. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 

world, fostering progress .. . establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “‘Yorkshire”’ branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. xe 


z | ... the World and His Wife choose 
IN 


* Your Samily’s comfort and happiness depend so much 
on your earnings. A guaranteed income is the I N, S UR A NCE C L t 
best way of ensuring that they will be taken care kK A O mp any ! 


of if anything happens to you. The ‘Modern 
Protection” Life Policy can provide a Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 


tax-free i little as £4 % A 
— oe nie i tach Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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The overnight through sleeping car 
train between Victoria Station, London, 
your way and PARIS or BRUSSELS,,.giving 

by early morning arrival. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


Reservations and tickets from 
principal Travel Agents or 

the Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1 


BRITISH MAtiwars 


First in 
Industrial Finance 
gel a Cito be 
Management of 
Foreign Capital 


Foreign Exchange Business also our line 


TO bite Lip oo tt Mm tod ats 
OMe eye ee 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japar 


..New York Offite: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


S391) 8 el. ee Tey, 


DO YOU KNOW 


that this crane hook 
could land you 
in real trouble ? 


VU LCAN KNOW The most simple things can cause a 


disaster to all kinds of industrial machinery. But 
simple or complex, every potential danger spot 
needs an expert eye to find and correct it. The expert 
who knows where to look, and what to look for, is the 
Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he 
regularly inspects machinery—your machinery. The 
inspection and protection of boilers and cranes, 
lifts and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a 
specialist’s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's 
why insurance brokers know that safety first is 
Vulcan first. 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a:journal for all users 
of plant and machinery with reports of accidents and 
safety hints. Write to us. 


An extra specialist Vulcan Service! 


We were the first insurance company to offer 
industry Non-Destructive Flaw Detection by 
Ultrasonics, Radiography, of Magnetics. This 
extra specialist service is now availablé to a// 
industry—whether Vulcan insured or not. Write 
to us for complete details. 


Vulcan jibes SPECIALISTS 


BOILER & 


THE VULCAN 
GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


DEPT. 17, 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


% Most lifting appliances or tackle end in a hook. It has happened 
that the hook has fractured. Cause: embrittlement of material just 
not suitable for use with such an appliance. And that's just one reason 
for a disastrous accident, maybe costly. Maybe tragic. Maybe both. 
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ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and 
assured income for the family in the 
event of the father’s death. 


Example (applicable in the United 
Kingdom only): For a man aged 30 
next birthday a premium of only £4 
per quarter—payable for a maximum 
of 16 years—secures a Family Income 
Policy assuring £500 per annum for 
the balance of a term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
of discussing this important cover 
with you. 


Hlead Offices : 
24/28 Lombard Street 
LONDON E.C.3 


1 North John Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 


— a 
ROYAL, 
Sse ea 

COMPANY, 


LiMiTED 


SAFE INVESTMENT SINCE 1876 


Since 1876 we have pro- 
videdasecure, profitable 
return on savings en- 
trusted to us by shrewd 
investors. Their  de- 
cision is influenced by 
the fact that we have 
made a profit in every 
year without fail. Why 
not take your first step 
to security and open a 
deposit account with 
the Lincolnshire ? Fill 
in the coupon below for 
our brochure and 


balance sheet. INTE REST 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES £223,998 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 
AKRILL HOUSE, CLASKETGATE, LINCOLN. Phone 23314 
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GROWTH OF A NATION: In a series...No. 8 


The Old and 
the New— 
Japanese 


“JIDOSHA” 


Today, one rarely sees an old model of a Japanese made 
“JIDOSHA” (automobile) in the metropolis. With improved 
facilities, the Japanese Automobile Industry has surged 
forward. to a high level of production of domestic and foreign 
makes which have been increasing in numbers as well. 


We are proud of the Japan Auto Industry’s leadership 
in the Orient and the part that The Nippon Kangyo Bank 
has played in serving this Industry. “Kangyo” which means 
“industrial and commercial promotion” stands ready to serve 
you in your trade with Japan. 


World-wide Banking Facilities 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C.3, England 
TAIPE! BRANCH » NEW YORK OFFICE TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 


‘UNIPULVER-FINE’ grinding has 
already contributed to vastly-improved 
products; has made new products 
possible; and has many times converted 
‘waste’ into saleable products. 


UNIPULVER LIMITED, 38 PRYME ST., HULL 
Phone: Hull Central 20074 
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The 
3 Canadians 





Whatever | 


What are they like? 





They’re strong, quiet, hard-working and ambitious. AD your 

Their dialect differs from one part of the country to : business 

another. But they’ve one thing in common...a Bes 

determination to make their country grow to NN , 
greatness. That’s why doing business in Canada can ; 


be such an exciting and profitable experience. 
Knowing Canada and Canadians is our business. 
We’ve been an integral part of Canada for over 100 
years. With 570 branches across the country, we can 
supply you with pertinent information about Canadi- 





ans and the Canadian way ...information that 
could be of vital importance to your business venture. e 
FREE BOOKLET 
“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business” is a booklet descri- | United California Bank's specialists in many fields—anda 
bing the complete facilities of ‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It also con- | 


tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. | world-wide network of correspondents—are ready to serve 


For your copy, write or call our Business Development Representa- : ‘ j j j i 
tive, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E.C.4. you in all types of international banking transactions. 


[EIDE roronto-pommion EETY | ep UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 


Capital Funds over $160 Million - Resources over $2Billion 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 





LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 and 103 Mount St., W.1. Southern District Headquarters | Northern District Headquarters 
CHICAGO: 30 West Monroe St. NEW YORK AGENCY: 45 Wall St., N.Y.5. ; 

570 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada. Correspondents All Around the World. 600 South Spring Street 405 Montgomery Street 
Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability Los Angeles 54, California San Francisco 4, California 
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Ever Considered Investing 


in Japanese Stocks? 


The phenomenal growth and expansion of 
Japanese industry have gained international 
reputation . . . and so has Nikko Securities— 
outstanding for expert, dependable investment 
service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff == 
of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- sie 
date data. There is no time like the present. 
Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 


and profitable investments. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


3 


The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 


New Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Japan 
Telex: TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 


New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 
Teletype: NY 1-2759U 
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onomic ties and freer trade bring prosperity 
Bere r stondards of living ? 





FUJI! IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


ROE MD LC ed ae hat a PTC CE Me as i 
s X UO ee a 2 i CMS C134 Graf- Adolf Str. 86/88 


Japan New York 5, &.Y., Duesseldorf 
TRADE MARK FL 2G) | Germany 
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